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P'R E FACE 


Fo bring into one view the ſeveral ways, in which 
a number of words, in the Engliſh language, are pro- 
nounced by good ſpeakers, and our beſt orthoepiſts, is 
the object of the following work. Thoſe, who are the 
moſt capable of ſettling theſe differences, would not 
chooſe to waſte their time in ſuch a laborious collation ; 
but when once the variations are collected, it is hoped 
that it will at leaſt be the cauſe of beſtowing more con- 
ſideration on the ſubject, if it do not ultimately tend to 
fix a complete ſtandard of pronunciation. 


Though it cannot be denied, that there is ſtil] ſome 
difference in our orthography, owing to the affectation 
of writers and caprice of printers; yet it is obſervable, 
that, ſince the publication of Dr. Johnfon's Dictionary; 
and particularly the laſt edition, leſs variation is found ; 
and as it is much for the credit of a language that its 
orthography ſhould be fixed and immutable, it would be 
highly to the honour of printers to inſiſt on their com- 
politors implicitly following the text of that great man, 
in all caſcs, unleſs particularly ordered to the contrary ; 
for, ſince it is admitted that, to alter the ſpelling of words, 
fo as to correſpond with the pronunciation, would be im: 


poſſible with our preſent alphabet, it ſurely is a compli- 


ment 


L ü 1 
ment we owe to the memory of Dr. Johnſon to abide, in 
orthography at leaſt, by the ſtandard he has given us. 


But in pronunciation, we unfortunately have no ſuch 
ſtandard to refer to. With our great lexicographer, the 
ſound of words ſeems to have been only a ſecondary 
conſideration ; and in this, even Mr. Sheridan's Dic- 
tionary is by many thought faulty. The latter has at 
leaſt the merit, however, of being the firſt who marked 
the vowels in an intelligible manner; and as it is of much 


more conſequence that pronunciation ſhould be certain 


than what that pronunciation is, it would have been for- 
tunate had the publick determined to elect him dictator. 
His being an Iriſhman, no doubt, has always been one ob- 
jection to his deciſion ; but his indiſcriminate abuſe of 
the clergy in his lectures, and treating them as a parcel 
of ſchool boys, which conſequently drew on him the 
hatred of that numerous body, who did every thing in 
their power to ridicule his oratory and ſtigmatize his 
work, is a more probable cauſe of failure, His merit, 
notwithſtanding, was unqueſtionably great ; and, from 
the beſt accounts, his brogue was perceptible, only by the 
ear of prejudice. | 


Mr. Nares, in his Orthoepy, has ſhown ſuch an exten- 
ſive acquaintance with pronunciation, that it is much 
to be wiſhed he would extend his obfervations. Mr. 
Walker's Dictionary is undoubtedly a valuable work; 
and though I have the misfortune ſometimes to differ 
from him, yet this generally proceeds from his ſacrificing 
cuſtom to analogy ; but the aſſiſtance which J have re- 

ceived 
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[ iii J 
ceived from his book, notwithſtanding, cannot be toa 
much nor too often acknowledged. 


Let it not be thought, however, that I mean to advance 
arrogant opinions of pronunciation ; in a caſe of ſuch 
difficulty, where men of the firſt talents diſagree, far be 
it from me to preſume to decide; but the ſeeming ne- 
ceſſity of giving a preference has often led me to declare 
my ſentiments. Wherever a rhy e or couplet has oc- 
curred in ſupport of this choice, it has been given; but 
many words muſt neceſſarily remain without ſuch an 
jlluſtration. | 


The manner of ſounding the vowels has been copied 
from Mr. Sheridan ; and the ſcheme is placed at the head 


of each page, like Mr. Walker. Some words have 


eſcaped obſervation which ought to have been noticed 
poſſibly ; and the difference between others, which are 
inſerted, may be thought by many too trivial. But which 
ever of theſe defects prevails, it is hoped the work will 
prove, notwithſtanding, a uſeful companion to every 
dictionary of the Engliſh language. 
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VOCABULARY 


* 


OF 


Such Words in the Engliſh Language 


AS ARE OF 


DUBIOUS or UNSETTLED ACCENTUATION. 


—— —— OE K¶ ͤU 


The Figures over the Letters ſhow, that the Vowels are ſounded ihe 
thoſe to which they refer in the Words at the Top of the Page. 


ABS 


ACA 


Hit; hate; hall. Bet; bear ; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


Not; nòte; nodſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-ly; lye. Thin; This. 


BDICATIVE, ab-dik/- 
ka-tiv. A. [from abdi- 
catto, Lat.] That which 


cauſes or implies an abdication. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Bailey, and Mr. Walker, place 
the accent on the firſt ſyllable of 
this word; Mr. Sheridan lays 


the ſtreſs on the ſecond, which 
I prefer. 


ABSCISSION, Ab.-Tlzh'ün. 
S. [abſciſſio, Lat.] The aft of 


cutting off; the ſtate of being 
cut off, 


I have preferred Mr. Wal- 
ker's pronunciation of this word, 
as I think he 1s ſupported by the 
beſt uſage. Mr. Sheridan marks 
it ab-ſ1s'-ſhin. Double 5, no 
doubt, is generally pronounced 
ſharp and hiſſing; yet, as Mr. 
Walker juſtly remarks, when a 
ſharp $5 precedes, it ſeems more 
pleaſing'to the ear to pronounce 
the ſucceeding 5 flat. Thus, 
though the termination 2/207 is 
always ſharp, yet becauſe the 5 
in tranſition is neceſſarily ſharp, 
the ? goes into the flat ſound, as 
if written !ranſizhion, 


A 


ACA. 


| 
* 


ACO 
Hit; hate ; hall. 


ACADEMY, a-kad'-de-my. 
S.l academic, Fr. academia „Lat. 
An aſſembly or ſociety of men, 
uniting for the promotion of 
ſome art; the place where ſci— 
ences are taught; a place of edu- 
cation, in contradiſtinttion tothe 
univerſities or publick ſchools. 


Johnſon obſerves, that 
this word was formerly and pro- 
perly accented on the (irft ſylla— 
ble, though now frequently on 


the ſecond. He has himſelf 


laid the ſtreſs on the firſt ſylla- 
ble, and ſo has Dr. Aſh. Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Walker, Mr. 
Baley, and Mr. Entick, place 
the accent on the ſecond [ylla- 
ble, and this ſeems to be the befl 
uſage. 


ACCEPTABLE, Wm bo. 
tabl. A. [acceptable, Fr. from 
the Lat.] Grateful; pleaſing. 


* This woman, whom thou mad'ſt to be 
© my help, 

% And gav'{tme as thy perfect gift, fo good, 

e 80 fit, o acceptable, fo divine 


© That from her hand I could expect no 
6 11.” 


M1iLToOxS. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Bailey, lay the ſtreſs on the 
ſecond 1{yilable of this word; 
Mr. Entick, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. Walker, accent it on the 


tirſt; which J regard as the beſl 


uſage. The latter ſays, tlie 
accent of this word has: within 
theſe twenty years, ſhifted from 
the ſecond to the firit ſyllable.” 


ACORN, a'-korn. S. [ Acepn, 


2 " : 
Bet; bear ; beEr. Fit ; 


IIS 


AGTI 


fight; field. 


Sax. | The ſeed or fruit born by 


the oak. 


+« Conteut with food which nature freely 

65 On wldieg, and on ſtrawberries they 

oY Come "A bramble-berries gave the 

« And Calling acorns furniſh'd out a feaſt.” 
DRYDEN. 


| I have marked this word hke 
Mr. Walker; Mr. Sheridan 


pronbunces it Ak Korn. 


ADVERTISEMENT, ad- 
ver-tiz-ment. S. | avertiſſement, 
Fr y Intelligence, information ; 
notice of any thing publiſhed in 
a paper of intelligence. 


6 The n, os a cunning prince that uſeth 
* ſpics, 


Tha: Ii a. y 1eturn no news, doth nothing 


6 KnOW ; 
* But it they make advertiſement of 
0 lies, 
The prince's counſel all awry do go.” 
Sir Joux Davis, 


Mr. Bailey accents this word 
on the ſecond ſyllable; Mr. 
Entick and Dr. Aſh on the firſt; 
Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Sheridan, 
and Mr. Walker, both on the 
penultima and antepenultima, 
and the two former without ſay - 
ins which they prefer. Mr. 
Walker, however, very pro- 
perly leans to the latter, and this 
undoubtedly 1s the beſt uſage. 


AGISTMENT, aj-iſt'-ment. 


S. | from gite, Fr. a bed or reſt- 


mean rate. 


The accent is placed on the 


Sheridan and Mr. Entick; and 
on 


ing place. Compoſition or 


irſt ſyllable f this word by Mr. - 


/ * ö 
53 


ALM 


AME 


Nat; note; nodſe. , But; buſh; blue. Love; He. Thin; Tnis. 


on the ſecond by Dr. Johnſon, | 


Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, and Mr. 
Walker. I have preferred the 
latter. 


To ALLY, M. 
[allier, Fr.] To unite by kin- 
dred, friendſhip, or confederacy ; 
to make a relation between two 
things. S. One united to ſome 


other by marriage, friendſhip, or 


confederacy. 


& Wants, frailties, paſſions, cloſer ſtill ally 
© The common int'reit, or endcar the tie.“ 
'PorE. 


& Loyalty fix'd on Iſis' alter'd ſhore, 
© A ſtranger long, but {tranger now no 
© more. 
& Shall pitch her tabernacle, and with eyes, 
„ Brimtul of rapture, view her new dies. 
CHURCHILL 1. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces this 
word, when a verb, as I have 
marked it ; bur, when a ſub- 
ſtantive, he ſounds it 31- 130 (not 
like alley, however, a walk in a 
garden, with the accent on the 
firſt ſyllable, as ungeneroully 
repreſented by a certain Cri- 
tick); but all the other orthoe- 


piſts pronounce both verb and 


ſubſtantive alike, as here given, 


ALMOND, a'-mund. S. 
[ amande, Fr. The nut of the 


almond tree, 


„ Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the 
„% wood; 

* If od'rous "blooms the bearing branches 
& load, 

«© The glebe will anſwer to the {ylvan reign, 

Great heat will follow, and large crops 
„of grain.” 

| DzayYDen. 


Mr. Walker and Mr. She- 


ridan agree in pronouncing this 
word as I have marked it; but 


»\ 


V's Ae, 


| 


the { is often (improperly) 


ſounded. 
ALOES, al'-&ze. S. Ude, 


Heb. ] A precious wood uſed in 
the eaſt for pertumes, of which 
the beil ſort is of higher price 
than gold; a tree which grows 
in hot countries; a medicinal 
juice extratted from the com- 
mon aloes tree. 


The above 1s the manner in 
which this word is pronounced 
by Mr. Walker, Dr. Kenrick, 
Mr. W. Johnſon, Mr. Scott, 
and Mr. Perry ; Mr. Sheridan 
drvides it into three {yllables, 
al'-6-ez, and To do medical men, 
but then they found the e like e 
in beer, 


AMBROSIA, im-br8/-zha. 
S. | auCgonra, Gr.] The -1ma- 
ginary food of the Gods; the 
name of a plant. 


« A w _ v1 tow'rs adorn'd her rey'rend 
80 d d 
© Mother ot all that on Anbreſia fed.“ 
VALLER, 


I have divided this word into 
three ſyllables, after Dr. Ken- 
rick .and Mr. Sheridan, and 
have pronounced it like the for- 
mer, as Mr. Sheridan, inſtead of 
giving the Ss the flat aſpiration 
like 2, marks it am-br6'-ſha. 
Mr. Walker divides it into four 
[ly lables, pronouncing the word 
am-br6/ -ſhe- a, (the @ in the firſt 
{yllable like @ in fate, and the 6 0 
like 0 in move or nooſe ). 


AMEN, a-men', Adv, [ja 
A 2 Heb, 


ANR ANT 
Hat ; hate; hall. Bet; bear ; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


1 
Heb. | A term uſed in devotions, This word is accented on the { 
| by which, at the end of a prayer, | third ſyllable by Dr. Johnſon, t 
7 uwe mean; ſo be it; at the end of | Mr. Entick, and Mr. Bailey; : 
{Ind a creed, ſo it is. on the laſt by Dr. Aſh; and on f 
« One cries, God bleſs us! and amen! the | the ſecond by Mr. Sheridan and = 
75 80 ** they had ſeen me with. theſe hang- Mr. Walker. 1 believe che 7 ; 
Af Moms Org robe latter to be the beſt uſage. | | 
3 6 Liiteni: ij" their fear, I could not ſay | ( 
4 When they did ſay God bleſs us.” T og; at wn, an- drog' A | 

- SHAK:EARE. by -nus. S . | from a une and vv In] 


A hermaphr odite. 


r en 


I ſhould not have noticed this ES 
word, had not Mr. Walker re- I have made the g hard in this 
"marked, it is the only one in the |, word like Mr. Sheridan; Mr. 


language that has neceſſarily two Walker ſounds it än- dr odje- 

accents (a'men'), a neceſſity I E-nus. I 
can by no means perceive, un- 

leſs we are to adopt the pro- ANEMOSCOPE, an'.e-moſ.- 
nunciation of a pariſh clerk. kope, S. A and _ S 1 
All the other orthoepiſts lay che A machine invented to foretel Z 
ſtreſs on the laſt ſyllable. the changes of the wind. 4 
1 | 1 I have accented this word on 1 
i 1 iN G an _ the firſt ſyllable, after Dr. Aſh, 1 
pit ra ny cur'© | Dr. Johnſon, and Mr. Sheridan; X* 
ö pronounced by eccleſiaſtical au- Mr. Walker lays the ſtreſs on 1 
thority. | the ſecond. i 
ö R 8 Who have but Jailors of your holes ; 8 
if 1 Lie under A dun Ke:  ANTIPODES, An-tip'-d. 
| 6 T” your mittimus Anathema's.” dez. S. anti podes, Lat. Thoſe 1 
Barka. people, who, living on the other x 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Entick, . an IO _ ro ther. ©. 4 
Dr. Aſh, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. . e 2 1 233 ” 
Walker, and Mr. Bailey, 2C- un, nce remov as 


©» * 


clear 1 
cent this word on the ſecond | When his beams warm th' antipodes, as 1 


ſyllable ; but it is ſometimes im- 
properly ſounded with the ſtreſs 


; on the penultima. Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Walker, 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Bailey, Mr. 
To ANATHEMATIZE, an- | Entick, and Dr. Aſh, agree in 


nath'_&-ma-tize, V. A. [from placing the accer the ſecon 
epeveua, Gr.] To pronounce | {yllable of this word; but not- 
accurſed by eccleſiaſtical au- withſtanding” the, high autho- 
thority. rities, there are many vor tes 

15 


© here,” 1 
WALLER. 4 
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ARC 
N6t; note; n6dſe. But; buͤſn; blue. Love-ly; lfe. Thin; Tis. 


for ſounding it an'ttpodes, with 
the accent on the firſt ſyllable, 
as if it rhymed with abodes. 
The word, however, 1s pure 
Latin; and when we adopt ſuch 
words into our languages, we too 
rarely change the accent. In- 
deed, were the ſingular of this 
word in uſe, like Satellite, we 
ought to form the plural re- 
gularly, and pronounce it in 
three ſyllables only ; but as it 
is conſtantly uſed in the plural, 
and is perfect Latin, cuſtom de- 
mands that it ſhould be pro- 
nounced in four. 


APOSTLE, ia-poſ'-tl. S. 
[apoſiolus, Lat. Sena, Gr.) 
A perſon ſent with mama. 
particularly applied to then de. 
puted by Jeſus Chriſt to parc 
the goſpel. 


We often hear this word, in 
the pulpit, as if divided into 
a-po-jile; the ſecond ſyllable 
like the firſt of poet. Nowrit- 
ten authority, however, have I 
been able to diſcover to ſupport 
it ; and both Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Walker make it rhyme 
with joſtle, thraſlle, &c. Thoſe 


abettors of this affetted pronun- 


ciation would do well to alter 
e-p1/-tle into e-pr-Jile, the ſecond 
{ſyllable like pie, that their rea- 
ſoning and practice may agree, 


ARCH?*'s, jGTURE, Ar! 
k}-tek-tſhur. D. [architelura, 
Lat.] The .»v? or ſcience of 
buizains : the effect or perfor- 


WY 


F 


ARC 


mance of the ſcience of build- 
ing. 

Our fathers next in architecture ſkill'd, 

& Cities for uſe, and forts for ſafety build; 
© Then palaces and lotty domes aroſe, 


+ Theſe for devotion, and for pleaſure 
„ thoſe.” 


BLACKMORE. 


Dr. Johnſon accents this 
word on the third ſyllable; Dr. 
Aſh, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Entick, 
Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Walker, 
on the firſt, which I have fol- 
lowed. The two latter agree 
in ſounding the % as I have 
marked it (#i), bt diſagree in 
the pronunciation of the laſt 
ſyllable, Mr. Sheridan ſound— 
ing the u ſhort as in bur, cur, 
&c. and Mr. Walker lengthen— 
ing it as in cure, lure, &c. 
Though the latter 1s plc aſed to 
regard Mr. Sheridan's pronun— 
ciation in this inſtance as vul- 
gar, yet as the deſign of this 
work i is not ſo much to point out 
what ſhould be as what 1s the 
prevailing accent, I am led to 
prefer the former as being moſt 
uſual. All the authorities ac- 
cord, however, in giving the c 
the "found of hi, though it is 
very common to hear the word 
pronounced as if written artehi- 
teclur, But I recolle& only 
two inſtances where arch, fol- 
lowed by a vowel, has not the 
ſound of ark; and theſe are 
Archipelago and Archibald, the 
former of which, indeed, Mr. 
Walker pronounces Arkipelago, 
though, I am led to think, con- 
trary to the beſl uſage, If arch 
be followed by a conſonant, it 
18 r ſounded ſo as to 

rhyme 


ASP 


Hit ; häte; hall. Bet; bear; beer, Fit; fight; field. 


rhyme with march, as Archdea- 


con, Archbiſhop, &c. 


ARDUOUS, ar'-du-us. A. 
[arduus, Lat.] Lofty, hard to 
climb; difficult. 


© High on Parnaſſus' top her ſons ſhe 
„ ſhow'd, 
& And pointed out thoſe ardyous paths they 
« rod.” 
Pork. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Walker 
pronounces it ar'-ju-us, and lays 
it down as a rule, that when d 
comes after the accent, and 1s 
followed by the diphthongs ze, 
20,14, or cou, it {lides into 325 
or the conſonant ). 


To ARIETATE, a-r1-e- 
täte. V. N. [arteto, Lat.] To 


butt like a ram. . 


Dr. Aſh and Mr. Sheridan 
place the accent on the firſt {y]- 
lable of this word; Dr. John- 
ſon, Mr. Bailey, and Mr. Wal- 
ker, on the ſecond, which I have 
preferred. 


ASPARAGUS, Af-pär“-A-güs. 


S. The name of a plant. 
Mr. Walker ſays this word is 


vulgarly pronounced Sparrow- 
graſs ; but I rather think Spar- 
rowgraſs to be the proper Eng- 
I:ſh name of the plant, than a 
corruption of the Latin A/- 
paragus ; and in this I am ſup- 
ported by Miller in his Gar- 
dencr's Dictionary. Mr. Wal- 


ker, however, hes accented it as 


— — 


AU 


above, and, in this, he coincides 
with Mr. Sheridan. 


ASYMPTOTE, afſ'-ſim- 
tote. S. | from æ, priv. c, with, 
and Yo, to fall.] Aſymptotes 
are right lines, which approach 
nearer and nearer to ſome curve, 
but which would never meet. 


Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, and 
Mr. Sheridan, lay the ſtreſs on 
the ſecond ſyllable of this word ; 
Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Walker 
accent it on the firſt, Which I 
have followed. 


AUTHORITY, a-thor'-1- 
ty. S. [audoritas, Lat.] Legal 
power; influence, credit; power, 
rule; ſupport, countenance; teſ- 
timony, credibility. 

© I know, my lord, 
„ If law, authority, and pow'r deny not, 


* It will go hard with poor Antonio.“ 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Some pronounce this word as 
if it were written autorty. 
This affected accentuation has 
been traced to a gentleman, who 
was one of the greateſt orna- 
ments of the law, as well as one 
of the politeſt ſcholars of the 
age, No wonder then that 
luch an authority ſhould in- 
fluence the bench and the bar, 
though inſullicient to corrupt 
the attors of Drury-lane and 
Covent-garden, who may juſtly 
be conſidered as the beſt ſtan- 
dards of pronunciation. Both 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
give the % the acuw'e or ſharp 
ſound ; and the latter obſerves, 

In 


WR 


a4 an ems tool. Ah. md «© a cz hun} A0OoA wh *» 


a  _ aw as i. SS _ ca 


BAL 


in ſupport of it, I know it 
will be ſaid that authorrtas is 
latter Latin, that the purer 
Latin never had the , an that 
our word, which 1s derived from 
it, ought, on that account, to 
omit it. But it may be ob- 
ſerved, that, according to the 
beſt Latin criticks, the word 
ought to be written audtorttas, 
and that, according to this rea- 
loning, we ought to write-and 
pronounce auttority andaudtor ; 
but this, I preſume, 1s farther 
than theſe innovators would 
chooſe to zo. The truth 1s, 
ſuch ſingularities of pronuncia- 
tion ſhould be left to the lower 
order of criticks; who, like 
coxcombs in dreſs, would be 
utterly unnoticed if they were 
not diſtinguiſhed by petty de- 
viations from the reſt of the 


world.” 


B. 


O BACKSLIDE, bak- 
ſlide. V. N. from Back 
and Side.] To fall off. 


Mr. Walker, Dr. Johnſon, 
Mr. Entick, and Mr. Bailey, 
place the accent on the laſt ſyl- 
lable of this word, which I have 
followed. Dr. Aſh and Mr. 
Sheridan lay the ſtreſs on the 
firſt. 


BALM, ba'm. S. | Baume, 
Fr.] The name of a plant. 


* Now what reward for all this grief and 
to? 
But one, a female friend's endearing toil ; 


| 


| 


BAR 


Not; n6te; nodſe. But; baſh; blae. Love-l}; e. Thin; Tris. 


& A tender ſmile, our forrow's only balm, 
« And, in lite's tempeſt, the ſad failor's 
% calm.” | 
vors. 


All the authorities coincide in 
leaving out the / in the pronun- 
ciation of this word, as likewiſe 
in alms, calm, palm, pſalm, 
qualm, ſhalm though we often 
hear it ſounded by the vulgar. 


No ſooner, however, is the m de- 


tached from the { by beginning 
another ſyllable, than the / be- 
comes audible, as in bal-my, pal. 
my, pſal-mijt, pjal-mody, and 
pal-meſtry, Calmer and its rela- 
tives are an exception to this 
rule and have the / mute. 


BANNIAN, ban-yan'. S. [In- 
dia n.] Aman's undreſs or morn- 
ing gown, ſuch as is worn by 
the Bannians in the Eaſt Indies. 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
have the accent on the firſt ſyl- 
lable of this word; Mr. Bailey, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Walker, 
and Mr. Entick, on the laſt, 


which is the beſt uſage. 


BARRIER, bar'-ryer. S. 
[Barriere, Fr. | A barricade, an 
entrenchment ; a fortification, 
or ſtrong place; a ſtop, an ob- 
ſtrutiion; a bar to mark the 
limits of any place; a boun- 
dary. 
© Sate in the love of Heav'n an occan {lows 
Around our realm, a 64/77 tom the 


„ foes.” 
Pore, 


This word is often very im— 
properly pronounced with the 
accent on the laſt ſyllable ; Dr. 
9 Johnſon, 


B E A 


Hit ; häte; hall. Bet; bear; beer. 


Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Walker, 
and Mr. Entick, are unanimous 
in laying the ſtreſs on the firſt. 


BAYONET, bly'-ln-ntt. S. 


Laion nette, Fr.] A ſhort ſword 
fixed at the end of a muſket. 


I have followed Mr. Walker, in 
the pronunciation of this word, 
which 1s aſſuredly according to 
the beſt uſage, particularly 
among the officers of the army ; 
Mr. Sheridan's pronunciation, 
bag'-un-net, I ſhould imagine 
to be an error of the preſs, for 
it certainly 1s never heard but 
from the common ſoldiers. 


BEARD, beerd. S. [ heapd, 
Saxon. | The hair that grows on 
the lips and chin; ſharp prickles, 
growing upon the ears of corn; 
a barb on an arrow. 


*© Some thin remains of chaſtity appear'd 


* Ev'n under Jove, but Jove without a 
„ beard.” 


DRYDEN. 


I have pronounced this word 
after Mr. Walker, though it 
certainly is very difficult to ex- 
preſs its true ſound by letters. 
An anonymous critick ſays, it 
ſhould be pronounced the ſame 
as d added to bear ; and I much 
doubt if he is not right. Mr. 
Sheridan has given it a ſhorter 
ſound than Mr. Walker, and 
marks it berd; this, the latter 
thinks, 1s confined to the ſtage ; 
but I believe it 1s rarely ſo pro- 
nounced any where, and I re- 
member a few ycars ago, a cele- 


BEH 
Fit ; fight ; field. 


brated attreſs was much ri— 
diculed in the morning papers 
for ſounding it in that manner. 


BEEN, bin. | beon, Saxon. ] 
The participle preterit of TG 
BE. 

© As if all forts of noiſe had bzen 


„ Contracted into one loud din.”” 
BUTLER, 


Mr. Pope has made this word 
rhyme with between, 
(++ Enough that virtue fili'd the ſpace be- 


„ tween, 


„ Prov'd by the ends of being to have 
„ been”) 

and this probably was formerly 
its proper ſound ; but frequent 
ule has ſhortened it ſo much, 
that it is now rarely heard other- 
wiſe than as the noun bin, a re- 
poſitory for corn or wine. Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Walker agree 
in pronouncing it in this man- 
ner; but ſome few people per- 
{iſt in lengthening the ſound. 


To BEHOOVE, be-ho've. 
V. N. | behopan, Saxon, it 15 4 
duty.] To be fit, to be meet. 
Uſed only imperſonally with Ir. 


© But ſhould you lure, the monarch of the 
© brook 
& Behooves you then to ply your fineſt art.“ 
THOMSON. 


This word is ſometimes, 
though very improperly, written 
behove, and corruptly pro- 
nounced as rhy ming with Trove ; 
but this is directly contrary to 
the analogy of words of this 
form, which preſerve the ſame 
ſound of the vowel, both in the 
noun and verb; as proof, prove ; 
wife, wive ; thief, thieve ; &c. 

Mr. 


vord 


ce be- 


have 


1erly 
uent 
ach, 
ther- 
a re- 
Mr. 
agree 
man- 
per- 
id. 


ove. 
415 4 
meet. 
th Ir. 
of the 


t art.“ 
SON. 


times, 
ritten 

pro- 
rove ; 
ry to 
f this 
- ſame 
in the 
rove- 
e. 

Mr. 


BIG. 
Not; note; nooſe. But; 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
pronounce it as I have marked 
It. 


BERGAM OT, ſee Burga- 


” "mee. 


BEYOND, be-yond'. Prep. 
| heze ond, Saxon. Before, at a 
diſtance not reached; on the 
farther ſide of; farther onward 
than; paſt; out of the reach 
of; above; exceeding to a 
greater degree than; above in 
excellence ; remote from ; not 
within the ſphere of. To go be- 


 yond, is to deceive. 


„% With equal mind, what happens let us 
% bear; 
& Nor joy, nor grieve, too much for things 
- * beyond our care.“ 
Davbr x. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Walker, &c. agree in the 
pronunciation of this word; but 
the Cockneys, and many pro— 
vincials, are apt to give the o, 
in the laſt {yllable, the ſound of 
a, as if the word were written 
beyand, 


BIGOTED, big/-gut-1d. Adj. 
[ Bigot, Fr. | Blindly 
polleſſed in favour of ſome- 
thing, 


To Dr. Johnſon are we in- 
debted for ſetting this word to 


rights both in orthography and | 


pronunciation, for it certainly 
ought to be ſpelled with one , 
and have the accent on the firll 
ſyllable. In this manner it is 
allo pronounced by Dr. Alh, 


buſh; blue. 


| marking it thus, In-okl ; 


pre- 


BIT 
Love-ly; Fe. Hin; This, 


Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Walker, and 
Mr. Entick; but Mr. Bailey 


lays the llrels on the e 


BINOCLE, bin'-n&-kl. S. 
[ from binus and oculus, Lat. 
A teleſcope fitted ſo with two 
tubes, as that a diſtant object may 
be ſeen with both eyes. 


Mr. Sheridan gives the 2, in 
the firſt ſyllable of this word, 
the long ſound, as appears by bis 

but 
I have preferred the ſhort ſound 
of Mr. Walker, which I believe 
is ſupported by the beſt uſage. 


BIRCHEN, burtſh'-in. A. 
from bipc, Sar betula, Lat.] 
Made of birch. 


„His beaver'd-brow a brechen garland 


© bears.” 
Porr. 


Though Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 


Walker, and our other writers 


on orthoepy, accord in ſounding 


this word as I have marked it, 
yet, either from 1gnorance or 
obſtinacy, we often hear the 7, 
in the firſt ſyllable, pronounced 
like i in br th, The only argu- 


ment to be made uſe of with 


ſuch perſons 1s, why don' t you 
pronounce people, be- ble? In 
bird alſo, and its compounds, 
the 2 ſhould be pronounced like 


in Brchen. 


BITUMEN, bi-ti-mEn. S. 
[ Bitumen, Lat. | A fat unctuous 
matter, dug out of the earth, or 


ſcummed olf lakes, 


B „ The 


B OA 


BOM 
beEr. Fit 


Hit ; häte; hall. Bet; bear; fight; field. 

* The fbr 11 ſeem'd a work of rivg | Though Mr. Walker accords 
„ groume 1 

be With ſulphur and bitumen call between.“ with Mr. Sheridan, in Pro- 


Davpkx. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Walker, and Mr. Entick, 
accent this word on the {ccond 
{vllable, which I have followed; 


Dr. Aſh and Mr. Bailey lay the | 


ſtreſs on the firſt. Nr. She- 
ridan and Mr. Walker diſagree 
in the ſound of thez, inthe fl 
ſyHable; the former (whom ! 
have copied) pronouncing it 


like i in fight: The latter like e 
in me, In bitumimous, how - 


ever, Mr. Walker has given the 
7, in the firſt ſyllable, the long 
{ound, like Mr. Sheridan. 


F blaſ'.fe- 
mus. A. from blaſphemo, low 
Lat. | Impiouſly irreverent with 
regard to God. 

Oh forgive 


„ The blaſphemous aſperſions of my love 
Aud vain delire, that fondly caught at 
* hoj bo 
6s of re ſting thee, by talſchood, from thy 
ie.“ 
PRESTO. 


Mr. Bailey places the ac- 
cent on the ſecond ſyllable of 
this word, like the verb to bla. 


pheme”; Dr. Johnſon, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Walker, Mr. 
Entick, and Dr. Aſh, lay the 


ſtreſs on the firſt ſyllable, Which 
1 have followed. 


BOATSWAIN, bo'ſu. S. 
from boat and ſwain, | An of- 
hcer on board a ſhip who has 
charge of all her rigging, ropes, 
cables, and anchors. 


3 


nouncing this word ſhort, as I 
have marked it, yet he is ſo 
biaſed towards ſounding words 
exactly as they are ſpelled, that 
he recommends, to thoſe who 
are not of the naval profeſſion, 
where it is technical, to pro- 
nounce this word, when they 
read it, diſtinétly as it is written, 
2s it would ſavour ſomewhat of 
vulgarity to contract it to a 
found ſo very unlike the ortho- 
grapny. But I can by no 
means agree with this gentleman 
in adviſing (what appears to me) 
ſo prepolterous a conduct, as to 
pronounce the fame word dif— 
terently when we read, and 
when in converſation; nor can 
I fee the neceſſity, of deviating 
from the general uſage, more in 
this word, than in people, bagno, 
and many others. 


BOMB, bum. S. 8 
Lat. IA loud noiſe; a hollow 
won ball, or ſhell, filled with 
2unpowder, and furniſhed with 
a vent fora fuſee, | 
tube, filed with combuſtible 
matter, to be thrown out front a 
mortar, 


The longitude uncertain roams, 
15 * lpite of Whilton aud his bombs.” 
Prio«. 


The pronunciation of this 
word, as I have marked it, 1s 
ſupported by Dr. Kenrick, Mr. 
Nares, and Mr. Walker; Mr. 
Sheridan, on the contrary, 
ſounds it bom, as it it rhymed 
to Tom, from, &c. The beſt 


ulage, 


or wooden. 


BOS 


uſage, in the navy and army, 


BRA 


2 7 JA * 1 2 52 . 
Not; n6te; nodſe. But; baſh; blue. Love-ly; he. Tin; This, 


BOU RN, borne. S. | borne, 


in favour of the former opinion; 5 Fr. A bound, a limit; a brook, 


and Dr. Johnſon's derivation of 
the verb to bump from the ſame 
origin as bomb, makes the pro- 
nunc:ation here given agreeable 
to analogy, and gives room to 
conclude that the great lexico— 
grapher was of the fame OP1- 
nion, in regard to the pro- 
nunciation of "bomb, as Dr. Ken- 
rick, &c. 


BOSOM, bu'-zum. S. borm*, 
boxom, Saxon. The breaſt, the 
heart; the innermoſt part ot an 
enclofure; the fol:ls of the 
dreſs that cover the breaſt; the 
tender affections; inclination, 
deſire; in compoſition, implies 
intimacy, confidence, fondnels, 
as my boſom friend. 

„ Unfortunate Tallardl ! O, who can name 

Tie pangs of rage, of forrow, and of 

* ſhame, 

© That with mix'd tunviit in thy % n 

„ {well'd, 
** When firſt thou ſaw'ſt thy bravelt troops 

© repell'd !”? 

Anbpisox. 

Whatever difference we may 
oblcrve in the common pro- 
nunciation of this word, it is 
pleaſing to find that Mr. She- 
ridan and Mr. Walker agree in 
ſounding it as here marked. 
Mr. Sheridan, indeed, in divid- 
ing this word into ſyllables, has 
left the 2 with the ürſt ſyllable 
(baz'-um) ; which, to one not 
very perfett in the ſounds of the 
vowels as inarked by him, might 
feem to authorize the valew 
pronunciation, LM]; but 
on a nearer view, it is much the 


{ame as that of Mr. Walker. 


a torrent. 

« Ne ſwelling 
* Jo © 

© Can clange my cheer, or make me ever 
© mourn : 

„My k little boat can ſafely paſs this perilous 


bonn.“ 


Neptune, ne loud chund' ring 


SprNSER. 


The above lines, of Spenſer, 
had great weight, in making me 
prefer the pronunciation of Mr, 
Walker, to that of Dr. Kenrick 
and Mr. Sheridan, who have 
given this word the ſound of 
boorn (born). Mr. Walker 
adds, that Mr. Garrick pro- 
nounced 1t on the itage as if it 
rhymed to mourn, in this line 
of Shakſyeare's Hamlet: " The 
undiſcovered country, from 
whoſe Fot no traveller re. 
turns. 


BRACELET, braſe'-let. S. 


[ bracelet, Fr.] An ornament 
for the arm, 


I have ventured to mark the 
a long and {lender in the pro- 
nunciation of this word, in 
compliance with ſuch a hoſt of 
authorities as Dr. Kenrick, Mr. 
Waiker, Mr. W. Johnſon, Mr. 
Perry, and Mr. Scott ; though 
Mr. Sheridan makes it ſhort as 
in braſs (braſſ-lit), which pro- 
nunclation Mr. Walker ſays he 
takes to prevail in Ireland. 
] rather think however, that 
Mr. Sheridan's was the com- 
mon pronunciation till within a 
few years paſt, and that it is ſtill 
full as uſual as the other. 


B 2 BRASIL, 


to break out, 


B R E. 
Hat ; häte; hall, Bet 
BRASIL, or BRAZIL, bri- 


z&l. S. An American wood: 
nent Seat Yb ſuppoſed to have 
been thus denominated, becauſe 


firſt brought from Brallil. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Entick, 
Mr. Bailey, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. 
on the laſt ſyllable, which I have 
followed; Dr. Aſh lays the 


ſtreſs on the penultima. 


To BREAK, brake. V. N. 
[ bpeccan, Saxon, ] To part in 
two; to burſt by daſhing, as 
waves on a rock; to open and 
diſcharge matter ; to open, as 
the morning ; to burlt forth, to 
exclaim ; to become bankrupt ; 
to decline in health and ſtrength; 


to make way with {ome kind of 


ſuddennels ; 
planation ; 
friends no longer; to diſcard ; 
to break from, to ſepar ate from 
with ſome vehemence - to break 
in, to enter unexpettedly ; to 
break loole, to eſcape from cap- 
tivity ; to break off, to deliſt 
{iuddenly; to break off from, 
to part from with violence; to 
break out, to diſcover itſelf in 
ſudden effects; to break out, to 
have eruptions from the body ; 
to become diflo- 
Jute; to break up, to ceale, to 
intermit; to break up, to dil. 
ſolve itſelf; to break up, to be- 
gin holidays; to break with, 
to part friend{hip with any. 

* Thy fortune and thy charms nay foon 


to come to an Cx- 


& decay; 
bt But ;rant thele ſugittves prolong their 
* 


2 
bear ; 


Walker; accent this was 


to fall out, to be 


B U L 
beer. Fit; field. 


„ Their baſs totters, their foundation 
© ſhakes, 


fight; 


„Life, that ſupports them, in a momeut 


© breaks.” 
YoUuNG, 


I have followed Mr. Walker 
in the pronunciation of this 
word, in preference to Mr. She— 
ridan, who pronounces it breek 
(HreE &@k). But notwithſtanding 
cuſtom being at preſent in fa— 
vour of Mr. Walker, I am led 
to think Mr. Sheridan's pro- 
nunciation was the uſage for- 
merly, however affected it may 
ſound to a modern car; for it is 
a common rhyme to ſpeak, as 
may be ſeen in Dr. Johnſon's 
Dittionary, where there are four 
inſtances from Dryden ; and 
from Tickell, Swift, and Prior, 
one each. It ſhould be added, 
that both Mr. Walker and Mr. 
Sheridan accord, in Pronounc- 
ing the verb to ſpeak, ſpe'ke. 


BUCOLICK, bu-kol-1k. A. 
Bont from Box O-, a 
cowherd. | Paſtoral, 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Walker, Mr. 
Entick, and Mr. Bailey, agrec 
in placing the accent on the ſe— 
cond {ſyllable of this word; 
but, from the tendency we have 
to throw back the accent to the 
beginning of ſuch Latin words 
as we anglicize, by dropping 
the laſt ſyllable, we often hear 
this word pronounced with the 
ſtreſs on the aniepenultima. 


BULLION, bil/-yun. S. 


[ bulkon, 


1 „) — a6. ad 


9 


2 ai 


BUR 


C AM 


Not; n6e; nooſe. But; baſh; blue. Love-ly; He. Thin; Tuis. 


[b://0n, Fr.] Gold or ſilver in 
the lump unwrought. 


„A ſecond multitude, 
„% With wond'rous art, found out the maſſy 
* Ore, 
« Severing each kind, and ſcumm'd the 
„ bullion drols.*” 
M1LToOXN. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
this word bul-lyun, giving the 
in the firſt ſyllable the found 
of u in but, Mr. Walker, on 
the contrary, marks the u as it 
it were pronounced like * in 


bull or buſh, and this I have fol- 


lowed. 


BURGAMOT, bur-ga-mot', 
S. [bergamote, Fr. | A ſpecies 
of pear; a kind of pertume or 
eſſence, drawn from a fruit pro- 


duced by ingrafting a lemon 
tree on a burgamot pear ſtock.. 


A ſort of null. 


* Alcinous orchard various apples bears: 
+ Unlike are Burgamots and pounder pears.” 
| D&vyDEN. 


Though Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. Walker, have given this 
word in their Dictionaries twice, 
firſt ſpelling it Verganot, and 
then as above, yet they place 


. the accent on the firſt ſyllable of 


bergamot and the laſt of burga- 
mot, Mr. Entick and Mr. Bai- 
ley have placed it on the laſt 
ſyllable of both, and this ap- 
pears to be the beſt uſage ; Drs. 
Johnſon and Ash lay the ſtreſs 


on the firſt {ſyllable in each in- 
ſtance. 


BURGH, burg. S. [hourg, 


Fr.] A corporate town or bur- 
row. 


| 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
this word as if it were written 
bur'row (bur'r6). I have fol- 
lowed the pronunciation of Mr. 


Walker. 
BURIAL, ber'-yal. S. The 


act of burying, ſepulture, inter- 
ment; the att of placing any 
thing under earth ; the church 
ſervice for funerals. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker agree in giving the u, in 
this word, and bury, the ſound 
of e in bet, Yet, from an af- 
fectation of learning, we often 
hear it ſounded bewrzial, and 
bewry, even by ſome of the 
clergy. 


2 
— 


Gs 
NADGER, kod'-jur.S. | from 


cadge, or cage, a panier, 
A huckſter; alſo a churliſh old 


fellow. 


I have ventured to differ, both 
from Mr. Sheridan and Mer. 
Walker, in the pronunciation 
of the 4 in the firſt ſyllable of 
this word, being perſuaded, that 
it is ſeldom ſounded otherwiſe 
than as if written codger ; and 
this Mr. Walker acknowledges 
to be the caſe among the vulgar 
in London; though I believe 
he rarely ever heard any one, 
who condeſcended to uſe the 
word, pronounce it otherwiſe, 
The two gentlemen alluded to 


nave marked it as if pronounced 


| kad'-jur, 
CAMEL. 


5 


_ Hat ; hate; hall. Bet ; bear ; 


CAMELOPARD, ka-mel'- 
J6-pard. S. 7 camelus and 
pardus, Lat.] An animal taller 
than an elephant, but not ſo 
thick. 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Wal- 
ker place the accent on the ſe- 
cond ſyllable of this word, 
which I have preferred ; Dr. 
Ain and Mr. Sheridan lay it on 


the firſt. 


CANAL-COAL, ken'-nil- 
kol. S. [from canal and coal. 
A fine kind of coal. 


The authorities all accord in 
pronouncing this word as I 
have marked it; and this is cer— 
tainly ſupported by the beſt 
uſage. It cannot be doubted, 
however, that ſuch a deviation 
in its ſound, from the ortho- 
graphy, was a corruption. But 
to attempt to pronounce it 
otherwiſe now, would be looked 
upon as obſlinacy , if not igno— 
rYancc, 


CANINE, ka-ni/ne. A. [Ca- 
ninus, Lat. | Having the pro- 
perties of a dog. 


Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Walker, 
&c. coincide in placing the ac- 
cent on the laſt ſyllable of this 
word, and giving the 2 the ſound 
of 2 in fight. Some affetted 
ipeakers, however, , Pronounce it 
ev if written Canee'ne, 


. 1 1 
CARAVAN, kA -A. van. S. 


0 


CAR 
beer. Fit; fight; field. 


[ caravane, Fr.] A troop or 
body of merchants or pilgrims. 


© They ſet forth 
„ Their airy caravan, high over ſens 
© Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 
by Ealing their flight.” 
Miro. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Bailey, and 
Mr. Entick, have the accent on 
the laſt ſyllable of this word; 
Dr. Afh, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. Walker, on the firſt. The 
latter of theſe orthoepiſts, how- 
ever, in his Dictionary, page 67, 
ſpeaking of the ſecondary ac- 
cent, ſeems to incline rather to 
placing the ſtreſs on the laſt 
ſyllable. I therefore doubt, if 
the ſetting it over the firſt ſyl- 
lable in the text be not an error 
of the preſs. I have myſelt 
preferred Mr. Sheridan's pro- 
nunciation. 


CARMINE, kar-mine'. S. 
[ carmin, Fr.] A powder of a 
bright red or crimſon colour, 


De. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Sheridan, have the accent 
on the firſt ſyllable of this word; 
Mr. Walker and Mr. Entick 
on the laſt, which I have pre— 
ferred, believing it to be the beſt 
uſage. 


| CARNELION, köôr-né“- 
lyon. S. | from. carnes, Lat.] A 


precious lone. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 


ker coincide, in ſounding this 


| word kar-nC'-lyon (the a, inthe 


firft ſyllable, like a in hat) ; 
and yet the latter adds, it is 
more 


* 
* 


4 
8 1 * r 
2. * * „ 


„and 
ccent 
vord ; 
ntick 

pre- 


e beſt 


2 
-n“. 


t.I A 


Wal- 
this 
in the 
hat) 5 
It is 
more 


CEC 


Not; note; nooſe. But ; baſh; blüe. Love-ly; lie. Thin; THis. 


more commonly written and 
pronounced cornelian. The 
pronunciation, I am ſenſible, is 
always ſo, except by a few; 
but as to the ſpelling, Dr. John- 
ſon ſeems to have ſettled it with 
an a; and it is to be hoped, no 
coxcomical innovator will be 
permitted to unhinge the ortho- 
graphy of that great man, now 
{o generally followed. 


CATSUP, kat'h-up. S. | un. 
certain. A kind of Indian pic- 
kle, imitated by pickled muſh— 
rooms. 


& And for our home-bred Britiſh cheer, 
% Botargo, catſup, and cavier.” 
SWIFT. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker ſound this word as I have 
marked it, which is the univerſal 
pronunciation, except by a few 
who wiſh to ſhow their great 
learning, 


CECITY, ſe-ſit-3. S. | cect- 
tas, Lat.] Blindneſs, privation 
of ſight. a 

Mr. Walker ſeems to fland 
alone in giving the 7,- in this 
word, the ſhort ſound (ſe['-e- 
t), notwithſtanding the diph- 
thong in the original cecttas, 
being convinced, lic ſays, of the 
torce of analogy in the antc- 
penultimate {ſyllables of theſe 
words. Mr. Sheridan, how- 
ever, has pronounced the word 
as I have marked it ; and, from 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Entick 


placing the accent on the, and 


CEN 


not on the c, I rather think they 


were of the ſame opinion. 
CELERY, ſel/-e-ry. S. | celert, 
Fr.] A ſpecies of parlley. | 


Though Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Walker agree in pronoun- 


cing this word the ſame as I 


have marked it, yet it is full as 
often pronounced Sallery, and 
by people of good education. 


CENATORY, {e'-ni-tur-y. 
A. [from ceno to ſup, Lat. | 
Relating to ſupper. 


In this word, I have preferred 
Mr. Sheridan's pronunciation to 
Mr. Walker's; the latter, who 
ſounds it ſen'-na-tur-Y, makes 
no other remark than, ſee 
Ceciiy, from whence we are to 
conclude, the reaſons he gave 
for ſounding that word ſef-E-tY, 
will equally apply here. Dr. 
Jonnſon and Mr. Entick, how- 
ever, by placing the accent over 
the in this word as well as in 
Ceetty, ſeem to ſupport Mr. 


Sheridan. 
CENTAUR, fen'-tar. S. 


| centaurus, Lat.] A poctical 
being, ſuppoſed to be com- 


| I 
pounded of a man and a horie ; 


7. 

the archer in the zodiack. 

Ihe cheerleſs empire of the ſky 

„To Capticori the centaur ai cher yields.“ 
Luouso. 


Though all our orthoepiſts 
accord in placing the accent on 
the firſt ſyllable of this word 
and M:notaur, yet, in the navy, 

the 


CEP 


_Hat ; häte; hall. Bet; bear; 


the two ſhips ſo named are uni- 


verſally pronounced, both by 
ofhcers and ſeamen, with the ac- 
cent on the laſt ſyllable. 


' CENTRIFUGAL, ſen-tri- 
fu/-gal. A. | from centrum and 
fFugio, Lat.] Having the quality 
acquired by bodies in motion, 
of receding from the centre. 


Dr. Aſh, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Bailey, and Mr. Entick, place 
the accent on the ſecond ſyllable 
of this word; Mr. Walker on 
the firſt; and Dr. Johnſon on 


the third. I have preferred the 
latter. 

1 cen-tri- 
pe'-tal. [from centrum and 


peto, Lat. 1 Having a tendency 
to the centre. 


Dr. Aſh, Mr. Entick, Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. Walker, pro- 
nounce this word {en-trip'-e- 
tal, with the accent on the ſe— 
cond ſyllable; Dr. Johnſon 
and Mr. Bailey have it on the 
third, which I have followed. 


., CEPHALAL GY, (&f'-5-141- 
8. | Keganaayia, Gr.] The 


E 


I have followed Mr. Walker 
in pronouncing this word. Mr. 
Sheridan has it kef'-a-lJal-jy, 
making the firſt ſyllable /, be- 
cauſe, I ſuppoſe, the word is de- 
rived from the Greek Kegæ- 
AuAy'#; yet he does not make 
the firſt ſyllable of cepha'lich 


9 


— 


CH A 
beer. Fit; fight; field, 
ſound Je, but /, the ſame as 
Mr. Walker, though the reaſon 


would apply as well to the lat- 
ter as the former. 


CERATE, ſE-rat. S. | cera, 


Lat.] A medicine made of wax. 


All our orthoepiſts agree in 
placing the accent on the firſt 
ſyllable of this word, though it 
is often very improperly 
ſounded on the laſt. 


CHAGRIN, ſhi-gre'n. S. 
[ chagrin, Fr.] III humour, 
vexation. 


% Hear me, and touch Belinda with 
* chagrin ; 


% That ſingle act gives half the world che 


* ſpleen.” 3 
Though Mr. Sheridan, Dr. 
Johnſon, and Mr. Walker, 


agree in giving the ci the ſound 
of , and placing the accent on 
the lait ſyllable of this word, 


yet the vulgar often pronounce 


the c like c in Church, 


"CH AIR, tſhi're. S. [| charre, 
Fr. | A moveable ſeat ; a ſeat of 
juſtice, or of authority 3 2 
vehicle borne by men, a ſedan. 
Think what an equipage thou haſt in air, 
And view with ſcorn two pages and a 


„ char,” 
Pop. 


All the authorities pronounce 
this word as I have marked it, 
and this is certainly the beſt 
uſage ; but we too often hear it 


| ſounded as if written cheer, 


- CHAISE, 


/ 


; 3 
tſha/-drun : 


CHA 


Not; note; nooſe. But; bäſh; ble. Love-l}; 


Wr ſha'ze. S. [ chaiſe, 
Fr.] A carriage of pleaſure. 


© Thrice happy poct, who may trail 

„ Thy houſe about thee like a ſnail ; 

Or harneſs'd to a nag, at caſe 

** Take journeys in it like a ce. 
SWIFT. 


Cockney s, and particularly 


people who fancy they under- 


ſtand French, are apt to pro- 
nounce this word Shay ; but 


thoſe who are welt acquainted 


with that language know, that 
me word is founded (whether in 
French or Engliſh) exattly as I 
have marked it. Mr. Sheridan 
and Mr. Walker agree in fup- 
porting the pronunciation I have 
given it. The latter thinks that 
many fall into the error of pro- 
nouncing it ſhay, from a ſup- 
poſition that c/azr/e is a plural; 
but the beſt uſage has clearly 
determined it to be, in this re- 
ſpect, regular, and to make the 
plural charſes. 


CHALDRON, CHAU- 
DRON, tſha'-drun. S. | uncer- 
tatn derivation, | 
meaſure of coals, conſiſting oi 
thirty-ſix buſhels heaped up. 
The chaldron ſhould weigh two 
thouſand pounds. 


I have preferred Mr. Wal- 
ker's pronunciation of the firſt 
{ſyllable of this word, as I think 
the beſt uſage is on his fide. 
Mr. Sheridan marks it thus, 
the a like @ in Hall. 


CHALICE, tlhal'-is. S. 
[ calic, Sax. calice, Fr. caliæ, 
Lat.] A cup, a bowl, the com- 


A dry Engliſh 


| hate, &c. 


CHA 
He. Thin; This. 


munion cup, a cup wages in acts 
of worſhip. 


© When in your motion you are hot, 
„And, that he calls tor drink, a II have pre- 
„ par'd him 
& A chalice for the nonce.“ 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker accord in ſounding the c 
in this word as I have marked 
it; but ſome people (very im- 
properly) pronounce it #all:s, 


CHAMBER, tſhame'-bur. S. 
(chambre, Fr.] An apartment 
in a houſe, generally uſed for 
thoſe appropriated to lodging ; 
any retired room ; any cavity 

or hollow ; a court of juſhce ; 
the hollow part of a gun where 
the charge 1s lodged ; the cavity 
where the powder is lodged in a 
mine. 


© Bid them come forth, and hear me, 
„Or at their chamber door I'll beat the 
„ drum, 
„Till it cry ſleep to death.“ 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Mr. Sheridan and Dr. Ken- 
rick pronounce this word tſham'- 
bur ; but I have followed Mr. 
Walker, and made the @ long 
and flender like a in came, fame, 
About thirty years 
ago, Mr. Walker remarks (but 
much leſs I fancy), the firſt ſyl- 
lable of chamber was univer- 
fally pronounced ſo as to rhy me 
with palm, pſalm, &c. How- 
ever, ſince that time, it has been 
gradually narrowing to the 
{lender ſound above mentioned, . 
and ſeems now to be fully eſta- 


bliſhed therein. This, how- 


| ever, (continues Mr. Walker, ) 
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tler ſound. 
words as cam and bridge could 
not reſiſt the blind force of 


CHA 
Hat ; hate; hall. Bet; 


is to be regretted, as it militates 
with the laws of ſyllabication : 
there are few words in the lan- 
guage which we cannot ſo di- 
vide into parts as to ſhow by this 
diviſion the quantity of the 
vowels; this word forms an 
exception; for mV, being un- 
combinable conſonants, we can- 
not end the firſt ſyllable with a ; 
and if we join n to it, the a be- 
comes ſhort, and acquires ano- 
But if two ſuch 


cuſtom, which has for ſo many 
vears reduced them to Came- 
bridge, why ſhould we wonder 
that chamber and cambrick 
ſhould. yield to the ſame unre- 
lenting tyrant ?” 


CHAMOIS, ſham'-my. S. 
[ chamois, Fr.] An animal of 
the goat kind, whoſe ſkin 1s 
made into ſoft leather, called 
among us {ſays Dr. Johnſon) 
Shammy : 
its ſkin. 


This word is found in our 
beſt dictionaries ſpelled Chamors 
and Shamots; and, what is 
ſingular, both Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Walker, when they write 
it with a C, place the accent on 
the laſt ly llable, pronouncing it 
ſha-moi'; but when the ey begin it 
with an , they lay the ſrels on 


the firſt ſyllable, and mark 1t as 


I have. Dr. Johnſon and Mr. 
Entick, though they allo ſpell 
it both ways, uniformly 'place 
the accent on the firſt ſyllable, 


alſo leather made of 


bear ; beer. Fit ; 


a. 


CHA 


fight ; field. 
which 1 believe is the beſt 
uſage. 


CHAMPAIGN, tſham'-pane. 
S. | campagne, Fr.] A flat open 
country. 


„ From his ſide two rivers flow'd. 


„ Th' one winding, th' other ſtraight, and 
left between 


Fair champaign, with leſs rivers inter- 
ven'd.” 


Mirror. 


Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. Entick, place 
the accent on the laſt ſyllable of 
this word: Dr. Johnſon and 
Mr. Walker on the firſt, which 
I have followed. Mr. Sheridan, 
however, as well as Mr. Wal- 
ker, pronounces the % like A 
in clurch, The true diſtinction 
between this word and Cham. 
baigu, a wine brought from a 
province of the ſame name in 
France, ſeems to be, that the 
latter has the accent on the laſt 
ſyllable, and the c ſounded like 
Jh, being pronounced ſham. 
pa'ne ; the former has it on the 
firſt ſyllable, and the c as in 
chide, GC. 


To CHANGE, tſhi'nje. V. 
A. | changer, Fr.] To put one 
thing in the place of another ; 
to reſign any thing for the ſake. 
of another ; to diſcount a larger 
piece of money into ſeveral 
{maller; to give and take re- 
ciprocally ; to alter ; to mend 
the diſpoſition. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 


0 


ker agree in giving the a, in 
this word, the ſound of a in 
hate, 


rene eee 


— 
— 


"CHA 


CHA 


Not; n6te; nooſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-ly; Fe. Thin; THis. 


hate, fate, &c. but, in the weſt 


of England, it is pronounced 
with the ſhort ſound of a in ran, 
man, &Cc. as is alſo the a in 
range, ſtrange, mange, and many 
others. The ſame may be ob- 
ſerved of the a in the firſt fyl- 
able of angel, ancient, &c. 
which, in that part of the king- 
dom, ſounds like the article an. 


CHAR-WOMAN, tſhar- 
wum-un. S. {from Char and 
woman, | A woman hired acci- 
dentally for odd work. 
© She, harveſt done, to char work did 


% aſpire ; 
& Meat, drink, and two-pence, were her 
& daily hire.” . 


DR vox. 


1 have preferred Mr. She— 
ridan's pronunciation of «var 
to that of Mr. Walker ; the 
former marks the d hike @ in 
hat; the latter pronounces it 
chair, which when joined to 
woman (tſhare'-wim-un) ſoun ds 
more like the wife of a c/latr- 
man than a woman hired tor odd 
work or ſingle days. 


CHART, kart. S. carta, 
Lat. | A delineation of coaſts. 


Mr. Sheridan ſeems to preter 
leaving out the / in the pro- 
nunciation of this word, and 
Mr. Walker to found it as in 
charter. Yet both theſe gen- 
tlemen have given the word 
each way, as if they knew not 
which to chooſe. The beſt 


uſage is undoubtedly to pro- 


| 


nounce it kart, and Mr. Wal- | 


ker acknowledges it is moſt fre- 


quently, if not univerſally, fo 
ſounded. 


CHASM, kaſ'm. S. | ape, 


Gr.] A cleft, a gap, an open- 


ing; a place unhlled, 


% Such, whoſe fupine felicity but makes 
In ſtory chaſms, in cpochas miſtakes.” 
DRyYDpEN. 


Mr. Walker and Mr. She- 
ridan agree in pronouncing the 
ch, in this word, like # ; and this 
is undoubtedly the beſt uſage ; 
but among the illiterate, we of- 


ten hear the c ſounded like ci 


in clade, 


CHASTISEMENT, tſhaſ”'- 
tiz-ment. S. | chatiment, Fr.] 
Correction; puniſhment. 


„Shall I fo much diſhonour my fair ſtars, 
On equal terms to give him chaſtr ſement 9? 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Mr. Bailey and Dr. Johnſon 
lay the ſtreſs on the ſecond ſyl- 
lable of this word; Mr. She— 
ridan, Mr. Entick, and Mr. 
Walker, accent it on the firſt, 
and this is certainly the beſt 
ulage, 


CHASTITY, thiſ'-ti-th. S. 


[ caſ{t{as, Lat.] Purity of the 


body ; freedom from obſcenity ; 
freedom trom bad mixture of 
any kind. 
* Ev'u here, where frozen cha/ity retires, 
& Love tinds an altar for forbidden fires,“ 
Pore. 


Mr. Walker remarks, that, in 
this word, he has departed from 
Mr. Sheridan and ſeveral other 

C 2 ſpeakers, 
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ſyllable the ſame; 


CHE 
Hat ; hate ; ball. 


ſpeakers, in the ſound of the a 


in the firſt ſylable, as no ana- 
logy can be clearer than that 
which prevails in words of this 
termination, where the ante- 


penultimate accent always ſhor- 


tens the vowel. © Thus (con- 
tinues he), though the a, e, and i, 
are long in humane, ſerene, and 
divine, they are ſhort in 44. 
manity, ſerenity, and divinity ; 
and unleſs cuſtom clearly for— 
bids, which I do not believe 1s 
the caſe, chaſtity ought certainly 
to have the a as I have marked 
35.” But, after the moſt care- 
ful examination of this word in 
Mr. Sheridan's Dittionary, I 
am greatly miſtaken if he and 
Mr. Walker do not agree in 
pronouncing the @ in the firſt 
and as I 
conſtantly make ule of Mer. 
Sheridan's marks on the vowels, 
the word flands above exactly 
as he has given it. Mer. She- 
ridan alſo- accords with Mr. 
Walker in lengthening the a in 
chaſte, pronouncing it like à in 
hate, or fate, As IJ uſe the ſe— 
cond edition of Mr, Sheridan's 
Dictionary, it is not improbable 
that Mr. Walker may have 
fallen into this error by examin- 
ing the firſt only, which, having 
never ſeen, I cannot be certain 
of what 1t contains, 

„ Sweet as the incenſe ot the morn, and 


© chaſte 
% As the pure zone, which circles Dian's 
« waiſt.” 


CuvRcnHill. 


CHEERFUL, tſh&r'-fkl. A. 
[from cheer and full, | Gay, 


Bet ; bear ; beer, 


—_ 


C HJ 
Fit ; fight; field. 
full of life, full of mirth, hav- 


ing an appearance of gaycty. 


The cheerful birds of ſundry kind _ 
„ Do chaunt ſweet muſick to delight his 
“% mind.“ 


SPENSER. 


I have followed Mr. She- 
ridan in giving the ee, in the 
firſt ſyllable of this word, the 
ſhort ſound of e in bet; and 
though Mr. Walker has marked 
it both long and ſhort (leaving 
the ſtudent to his choice), yet 
he obſerves, that cuſtom has 
given the ſhort ſound conſider— 
able currency,“ and I believe 
it is ſupported by the beſt uſage 
every where. 


To CHEW, tſho'. V. A. 
[ ceo; Yan, Sax. hauwen, Dutch. | 
To grind with the teeth, to 
maſticate; to meditate, or rumi- 
nate in the thoughts ; to taſte 
without {wallowing, | 


„A poiſ nous morſel in her teeth ſhe ct, 
Aud gorg*d the fleſh of vipers lor, her 
„ lood.” 
AnDD1sSON. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker ſeem both to prefer pro- 
nouncing this word as I have 
marked it, though they have 
each given two ways of 
ſounding it; but Mr. Walker 


obſerves upon the ſecond, ſha, 


that it is grown vulgar, John- 
ſon remarks that it is very 
frequently pronounced cam, 


and perhaps properly.“ 


CHIMERA, kf-me'-ri. S. 
(chimera, Lat.] A vain and 
wild fancy, 

6 In 


CHI 


Not; n6te; nodſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-ly; Fe. Thin; Tis. 


© In ſhort, the force of dreams is of a 
„ piece, 
© Chimeras all, and more abſurd, or leſs.” 
DRVYOEN. 


I have preferred giving the t, 
in the firſt ſyllable of this word, 
the long ſound of 2 in- fight, as 
it 1s marked by Dr. Kenrick 
and Mr. Sheridan, conſidering 
it as ſupported by the belt uſage, 
notwithſtanding Mr. Walker's 
thinking otherwiſe, and giving 
it the ſhort ſound like 2 in ,t. 


CHINA, tſhi'-na. S. [ from 
China the country where it is 
made, | China ware; porcelain ; 
a ſpecies of veſſels made 1n 
China, dimly tranſparent, 


© Spleen. vapours, or {mall pox, above them 
5. all4 
„% And miſtreſs of herſelf, though China 
6& fall.” 
Pore. 


I have followed Mr. Sheridan 
in giving this word the regular 
ſound as written, conſidering it 
as the beſt uſage. Mr. Wal- 
ker, however, who generally 
leans to pronouncing words as 
they are ſpelled, in this inſtance 
ſeems to have run into the op- 
polite extreme, and marked 
China as if it were pronounced 
Chainee, He dwells indeed up- 
on the abſurdity of it, and ſays 
it ſeems only tolerable when 
we apply it to the porcelain of 
China, or the oranges, which 
are improperly called China 
Oranges; but even in theſe 
caſes (continues he), it ſeems a 
pardonable pedantry to reduce 
the word to its true found ;” 


| 


CHI 


and this I believe is at oreſent 
the beſt uſage. 


CHIRURGEON, ki-rur'- 
jc-un. S. | q#gowey ©, from xe, 
the hand, and see, work. | One 
that Cures ailments, not by in- 
cernal medicines, but outward 
applications ; a {urgeon. 


Dr. Johnſon, though he places 
the accent on the ſecond ſylla- 
ble of this word, yet remarks : 
It is now generally pro- 
nounced, and by many written, 


ſurgeon,” Mr. Sheridan has 


marked it {ur-jun; but not- 
withſtanding ihofe great autho— 
rities, though I belicve the word 
is rarely uſed in converſation, 
yet few read it otherwiſe than I 
have marked it, with the accent 
on the antepenultima, which 
is ſupported by Mr. Walker. 


CHIVALRY, ſhiv'-al-ry. S. 
[ chevalerte, Fr.] Knighthood, 
a military dignity ; the qualifi- 
cations of a knight, as valour ; 


the general ſyſtem of knight- 
hood, 


“ Solemnly he ſwore, 


| * That, by the faith which knights to 


© knighthood bore, 
© And whate'er elſe to carwalry belongs. 
He would not ceaſe till he reveng'd their 
% wrongs.” 
DrvyDEN. 


I have followed Mr. She. 


ridan, in giving the ci, in the 


beginning of this word, the 


ſound of , which I have al- 
ways underſtood to be the beſt 
uſage, Mr. Walker, however, 
ſounds the c like ch in chooſe. 

CHIVES, 


- 


CHO 


- 


CIC 


Hat ; häte; hall. Bet; bear; beer. Flt; fight; field. 


CHIVES, ſhi'vz. S. [| ove, 
Fr. | The threads or filaments 
riſing in flowers, with ſeeds at 
the end; a ſpecies of {ſmall 
Onion. 


Mr. Walker pronounces this 
word eg, but J look upon 
Mr. Sheridan's to be ſupported 
by the beſt uſage, and have pre- 
terred 1 it accordingly. 


CHOIR, kwire. S. | cheur, 
Johnſon derives it from 
chorus, Lat.] An aſſembly or 
band of ſingers ; the ſingers 1n 
divine worſhip ; the part of the 
church where the ſingers are 
placed. 


„ Wherewith they now aſſiſt the chorr 
& Of angels, who their ſongs admire.” 
WALLERX. 


In this word, and chori/ter, 
the ch is almoll univerſally 
pronounced ike qu (the, latter 
pronounced kwer'-ri[-tur) ; Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Walker have 
marked both words in this man- 
ner; but there are many who 
pronounce the former as if 
written Loi, and the latter 
htoriſter. 


CHOLER, kol'-lur. S. [cho- 
lera, Lat. xen, Gr. | The bile; 
the humour, ſuppoled to pro- 
duce iraſcibility ; anger, rage. 

& And he, methinks, is no great ſcholar, 


& Who can miſtake defire for choler.”” 
FPRIOR. 


Though Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Walker agree in pronounc- 
ing this word as I have marked 
it, and this is undoubtedly the 


| beſt uſage, yet we often hear it 


ſounded 40 er by people who 
would be highly offended to 
have it hinted they were in an 


error. 


CHOPIN, ſh6-pe'n. S. | cho- 
pine, Fr.] A French liquid 
meaſure, containing nearly a 
pint of Wincheſter; a term 
uſed in Scotland for a quart of 
wine meaſure. 


I have accented this word on 
the laſt ſyllable, agreeably to the 
pronounciation of Mr. Sheridan 
and Mr. Walker ; Dr. John- 
ſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, and 
Mr. Entick, however, place the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable. 


CHORUS, k6-rus. S. Lc. 
rus, Lat. | A number of lingers, 
a concert ; the perſons who are 
ſuppoſed to behold what paſles 
in the atts of the ancient tra- 
gedy; the ſong between the 
acts of a tragedy ; verſes of .a 
ſong in which the company join 
the finger. 


In pratte fo juſt let cyery voice be join'd, 
„And fill the general chorus of mankind ! 155 
Pore. 


All the authorities and the 
belt uſage ſupport the ſounding 
of the ch in this word like 4; 
but there are ſome people who 
will perſevere in pronouncing 
them hke c/ in church, 


,CICATRIZATION, ſik-a+ 


tri-za'-ſhun, S. [from cicatrix, 
Lat.] The act of healing the 


wound; 


S L 


„ 


Not; note; nodſe. But; baſh; blue. Love-ly; Ve. Thin; THis. 


wound; the ſtate of being 
healed, or ſkinned over. 


I have followed Mr. Sheridan 
in pronouncing the: in the 
third ſyllable long, like 2 in 
fight. Mr. Walker makes it 


ſhort and ſounds it like e in e. 


CINERULENT, fſi-ner-u- 
lent. A. [from cinzres, Lat. 


Full of aſhes. 
I have followed Mr. She- 


ridan, in making the 2 long, in 
the firſt ſyllable of this word. 
Mr. Walker, on the contrary, 
thinks it ſhould be ſhort, as allo 
in cilicious, which Mr. Sheridan 
makes long. 


CLERK, klark. S. | clepic, 
Sax. clericus, Lat.] A clergy- 
man; a ſcholar, a man of let- 
ters; a man employed under 
another as a writer; a petty 
writer in publick ofhces; the 


lay man who reads the re!{ponſes 


to the congregation in the 
church, to direct the reſt. 


*© The prieſt, that very word impl:cs 

© That he's both innocent and witz, 

© Yet tears to travel in the dark, 

„ Unleſs cicorted by his clerk”? 
CHURCHILL, 


This word 1s, by ſome, pro- 
nounced as it is written, foun1- 
ing tlie e like e in bet ; but theſe 
are few in compariſon of thoſe 
who pronounce it as I have 
marked it, and Mr. Sheridan 
and Mr. Walker are in ſupport 
of ſounding thee like a1n mark, 
The latter obſerves, © There is 
a remarkable exception to the 


9 


| Though all the authorities 


common ſound of this letter in 


the words clerk, ſerjeant, and a 
few others, where we find the e 
pronounced like the a in dark 
and margin, But this excep- 
tion, I imagine, was, till within 
theſe few years, the general rule 
of ſounding this letter before , 
followed by another conſonant. 
Thirty .years ago (continues he) 
every one pronounced the firſt 
{ſyllable of merchant like the 
monoſyllable march, and as it 
was anciently written Marchant, 
Service and ſervant are {till 
heard among the lower order of 
ſpeakers, as if written ſarvice 
and Jarvant and even among 
the better ſort, we ſometimes 
hear, fir, your ſarvant; though 
this pronunciation of the word 
lingly would be looked upon as 
a mark of the loweſt vulgarity. 
The proper names, Derby and 
Berkeley, ſtill retain the old 
found, as if written Darby and 
Barkely; but even theſe, in 
polite uſage, are getting into the 
common found, nearly as if 
written Durby and Þurkeley. 
As the modern pronunciation 
ot the e has a tendency. to ſim- 
plify the language by leſſening 
the number of exceptions, it 
ought certainly to be indulged.” 


To CLIMB, kii'me. V. N. 
| chan, Sax. Ilimmen, Dutch. | 
To aſcend up any place. 

No rebel Titan's ſacrilegidus crime, 
„ By heaping hills on hills, cen thither 
* climb.“ 
Ros como. 
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C O F 


Hit ; häte; häll. BEt ; bèar; beEr. Fit ; fight; field. 


and the beſt uſage agree in pro- 
nouncing this word as I have 
marked it, yet the vulgar are 
given to ſound it clam as if it 
rhymed to Limb. 


CLYSTER, gliſ'-tur. S. 
[ xavsne, Gr. | An injection into 
the anus. 


6 Fly * what haſte you uſed to do of 
: 
© When Clyfler was in danger to be cold.” 


GARTH. 


This word is pronounced by 
all the authorities in this man- 
ner; though a few affected 
ſpeakers ſound the cl like cl in 
claret, 


COADJUTOR, k8-44-56,- 
tur. S. | from con and adjutor, 
Lat. | A fellow helper, an al- 
ſiſtant, an allociate; in the 
canon law, one who is em- 
powered to perform the duties 
of another. 


„A gownman of a different make, 

«© Whom Pallas, once Vaneſſa's tutor, 

* Had fix'd on for her coadjutor.”” 
SWIFT. 


All the authorities agree in 
placing the accent on the third 
ſyllable of this word ; but we 
often hear it ſounded with the 
ſtreſs on the ſecond. 


' COADJUVANCY, ko-ad'- 


ju-van-ſ}. S. [from con and 


adjuvo, Lat.] Help; concur- 


rent help. 
Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 


Mr. Entick, have the accent on 


the third Tut of this word; 


followed. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 


place 1t on the ſecond, which I 
have followed. 


COAGULATOR, ko-ag -U- 
la-tur. S. | coagulo, Lat.] 'That 


which cauſes coagulation. 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
place the accent on the fourth 
{yllable of this word; Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Walker on 
the ſecond, which I have pre- 
ferred. All the authorities ac- 


cord in giving the g the ſound 
of g in God. - 


COCKSWAIN, kok'-ſun. 
See Boatſwain. 


8 kof'-fur, S. [coffre, 

. Johnſon derives it from 

Sil! Sax. | A cheſt generally 

for keeping money; in fortifi- 

cation, a hollow n acroſs 
a dry moat. 


When ſtock is high, they come between, 
„Making by ſecond-hand their offers; 
Then cunningly retire unſeen, 


With cach a million in his coffers.” 
SWIFT. 


Mr. Sheridan ſtands alone in 
pronouncing the 0 in this word 
long (k6'-fur) ; at leaſt that 1s 
the only dictionary in which I 
find it ſo marked. Mr. Wal- 
ker, Mr. W. Johnſon, Meſlrs. 
Perry, Scott, and Buchanan, 
as allo Dr. Kenrick agree in 
ſounding it ſhort, which I have 
There 1s very re- 
ſpettable authority, however, 
for Mr. Sheridan's accentua- 
tion; and I take the fact to be, 

that 


col 


Not; nöte; nodſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-ly; ye. Thin; THis, 


that his was the ancient pro- 
nunciation; but that ſince coffers 


have given place to bureaus, 
ſecretaries, [c 


rutoires, &c. the 
word has ſeldom been heard, 
and from thence, the regular 
ſound has aſſumed its proper 
ſtation, with thoſe who firſt be- 
came acquainted with the word 
from books. 


COGNIZANCE, kon 
zanſe. S. [ connoiſance, 1 
dicial notice; trial; a badge, 
by which any one is known. 

It is ſurprizing, that Mr. 
Walker {ſhould endeavour, to 
overturn ſo ſettled a pronuncia-— 
tion, as that of leaving out the 
g in this word and its relatives. 
With all his abilities and de- 
ſerved reputation, were he to be 
interrogated in a court of juſ- 


tice, and pronounce recogni- 


Zance, or Cogntzance in the man- 
ner he recommends, it would be 
looked upon as equally vulgar 
with pe-o-ple, It is ſcarcely 
neceſſary to ſay, I have followed 


Mr. Sheridan's manner of 


ſounding this word; and it is 
but juſtice to add, that though 
Mr. Walker has given prece- 
dence to the g, he has alſo given 
the forenſick pronunciation, as 
he terms it, in which that letter 
is not ſounded, and the word is 
marked the ſame as in Mr. She- 
ridan, 


COIF, kotf. S. [coiffe, Fr. 
The head dreſs, a cap. 


* 


COM 


* Inſtead of homeſpun c97fs were ſeen 
Good pinners edg'd with * yo 
WIFT. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
this word and Quorf the ſame 
(kwoift); Mr. Walker pro- 
nounces the latter the ſame as 
Mr. Sheridan, and the former as 
I have written it. 


COMMENDABLE, kom'- 
mEn-d4-bl. A. { commendo, Lat.] 
Laudable, worthy of praiſe. 


And power, unto itſelf moſt commendable, 
© Hath not a tomb fo evident, as a chair 


| © T”* extol what it has done.“ 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Mr. Entick accents this word 
on the firſt ſyllable; Mr. Bai- 
ley, Dr. Johnſon, and Dr. Aſh, 
on the ſecond ; but the two lat- 
ter remark, that it was anciently 
accented on the firſt ſyllable. 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
have givenit both ways; though, 
by allowing precedence to the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable, it 
ſhows that was what they re- 
commended. The latter, in- 
deed, is very explicit; for he 
obſerves, that this word, like 


wrote his Dictionary, ſhifted its 
accent from the ſecond to the 
firſt ſyllable. . He adds, the 
accent on the ſecond ſyllable of 
this word 1s grown vulgar, and 
there needs no other reaſon for 
baniſhing it from polite pronun- 
ciation.” 


To COMMERCE, kont. 


| merſe. V. N. [commercium, 


Lat.] To hold intercourſe. 
D « A; a 


acceptable, has, ſince Johnſon 


; 
LA 
3 


ſince he remarks that 


as in the noun,” 


COM 
Hat ; häte; hall. 


And looks commercing with the ſkies, 
% Thy rapt ſoul fitting in thy eyes.” 
M1LTox. 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
accent this verb (like the ſub- 
ſtantive commerce) on the firſt 


ſyllable; Mr. Sheridan and 


Mr. Entick on the laſt, which 1 


have followed. Mr. Walker 
has accented it alſo on the. laſt 
ſyllable; but I rather ſuſpe& 
this to be an error of the preſs, 
* Milton 
has, by the licenſe of his art, 
accented this verb (in the lines 
juſt quoted) according to the 
analogy of diſſyllable nouns 
and verbs of the ſame form ; 
but that this verb, like to com- 
ment, would, in proſe, require 
the accent on the firſt ſyllable, 
Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding what this gentleman 
fays, I ſhould preſume, in all 
caſes where the pronunciation 
is ſo dubious, and the beſt au- 
thorities ſo equally divided, 
when there is a noun and verb 
of the ſame orthography, it 
would be right to lean to that ac- 
centuation which ſhould mark 
the difference ; and in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, to pronounce the 
verb with the accent on the laft 


ſyllable, and the noun with! it on 
the firſt, 


COMMITTEE, kum-mit'- 
th. S. [from Committo, Lat.] 
Thoſe to whom the conſidera- 
tion or ordering of any matter 
is referred, either by ſome courts 


to whom it belongs, or by con- 
ſent of parties. 


Bet; bear; beer. | 


COM 
Fit ; fight ; field. 


Though all the authorities 
accord in placing the accent on 
the ſecond ſyllable of this word, 
yet we often hear it ſounded on 


the firſt. 


COMMODORE, kom-m6- 
do're.. S. [probably corrupted + 
from the Spaniſh commandador, 
Johnſon. ] The captain who 
commands a ſquadron of ſhips. 


Dr. Aſh and Mr. Entick 
place the accent on the firſt {y]- 
lable of this word ; Dr. John- 
ſon, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Sheridan, 
and Mr. Walker, on the laſt, 
which I have preferred. The 
latter gentleman, however, ob- 
ſerves, that this is one of thoſe 
words which may have the ac- 
cent either on the firſt or laſt 
ſyllable, according to its poſi. 
tion in the ſentence, Thus we 
ſay (continues he), The voy- 
age was made by co'mmodore 
Anſon; for though he was 
made an admiral afterwards, he 
went out as commod ore,” I am 
deſirous of paying every reſpett 
to ſo high an authority as Mr. 
Walker, but I cannot find any 
good reaſon for allowing this 
double accent to commodore ; 
and though I admit there are 
many who pronounce 1t one 


| way, and many the other, yet, 


in all poſitions of the word, I 
believe the accent will be found 
placed on the laſt ſyllable by 
molt gentlemen of the navy. 


,COMMONWEAL, kom- 
mun-we'l, 
COM. 


_ _y | bs. Ed 


COM 


COMMONWEALTH, kom- 
mun-welth'. S. Low common 
and weal, or wealth. | 

A polity, an eſtabliſhed form 
of civil life; the publick, the 
general body of the people; a 
government in which the ſu- 
preme power 1s lodged 1n the 
people, a republick. 

© Such a prince, 


© So kind a father of the commontoeal. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Did he, or do yet any of them, imagine 

5 The Gods would ſleep to ſuch a Stygian 
practice, 

*% Againſt that commonwealth which they 
* have founded?“ 


Joxs0x. 


Of the firſt of theſe words, 
all the authorities agree, that the 
accent ſhould be on the laſt ſyl- 
lable, except Dr. Aſh, who 
places it on the firſt, and Mr. 
Walker, who ſays it may be on 
either, though more frequently 
heard on the laſt. With regard 
to the ſecond, Dr. Johnſon, Mr. 
Bailey, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 
Entick, accent it on the laſt ſy1- 
lable, which I have followed ; 
Mr. . Walker, however, has 
placed the accent on the firſt 
{yllable, which he thinks the 
beſt uſage, though he allows it 
is-frequently heard on the laſt ; 
and Dr. Aſh alſo accents it on 
the firſt ſyllable. 


COMPLOT, kom'-plot. S. 
[complot, Fr.] A confederacy i in 
ſome ſecret crime; a plot. 


«ET can't, Wy lite, my brother, like but 
«6 we 1 

„The purpoſe of the complot which ye 

tell.“ 

a HuBBERD's TAL E. 


| 


| 


COM 
Not; noͤte; nodſe. But; buſh; blüe. Love-Iy; He. Thin; THIS. 


Dr. Aſh, Mr. Entick, Mr. 
Bailey, and Dr. Johnſon, have 


the accent on the laſt ſyllable of 


this word, the ſame as on the 


'verb; Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 


Walker place it on the firſt ſyl- 
lable, which I have followed. 
See To commerce, 


COMPORT, k6m'-pdrt. S. 
[ from the verb comporter, Fr.] 
Behaviour; conduct. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, 1 
Sheridan, and Mr. Entick, have 
the accent on the laſt ſyllable 


both of this noun and the verb; 


Mr. Walker (who agrees with 
them in regard to the latter) ac- 
cents the ſubſtantive on the firſt 
ſyllable. See To commerce, 


COMPROMISE, kom'-prd6- 
maze. S. [compromiſſum, Lat.] 
A mutual promiſe of parties at 
difference, to refer their con- 
troverſies to arbitrators; an ad- 
juſtment of a difference of par- 
ties by mutual conceſſions. 


„Wars have not walled it, for warr'd he 
„ has not; 
© But baſely vielded, upon compromiſe ; 
© That which his nel 
© blows.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Mr. Bailey, Dr. Aſh, and 


Mr. Entick, accent this word, 


and alſo the verb, on the laſt 


ſyllable; Dr. Johnſon, Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. Walker, 
place the accent, in both in- 
ſtances, on the firſt {yllable, 
which I have followed. 


COMPURGATOR, 118 
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CON 
Hit ; häte; hall. 
pur-ga'-thr. S. [Latin.] One 


who bears his teſtimony to the 
credibility of another, 


Mr. Sheridan places the ac- 
cent on the ſecond {ſyllable of 


this word; Dr. Johnſon, Dr. 
Ah, Mr. Bailey, Mr, Entick, 


and Mr. Walker, have it on the 
third, which I have followed. 


CONCEPTACLE, kon-ſep'- 
ta-kl. S. [ conceptaculum, Lat.] 


That in which any thing is con- 


tained; a veſſel. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Bailey, and Mr. Walker, pro- 
nounce this word with the ac- 
cent on the ſecond ſyllable, 
which I have followed; Mr. 


Sheridan places it on the firſt 
ſyllable. 


CONFESSOR, kon'-feſ-ſor. 


S. [ confeſſeur, Fr.] One who 
makes profeſſion of his faith in 
the face of danger; he that 
hears confeſſions, and preſcribes 
penance ; he who confeſſes his 
crimes. 


„One _ be truſted ; and he thought her 
ce t 
© As palling prudent, and a parlous wit; 


* To this ſagacious confeffor he went, 
„ And told her.” 


DavpEN. 


Notwithſtanding Dr. Johnſon 
has quoted the above lines from 
Dryden in his Dictionary, and 
others from Shakſpeare, in both 
which confeſſor has the accent 
on the firſt ſyllable ; yet he has 
marked it with the ſtreſs on the 


ſecond ſyllable, as have alſo Dr. | 


Bet J bear ; beer. 


CON 
Fit ; fight ; field. 


Aſh, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. Bai- 
ley. Mr. Entick, Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and Mr, Walker, have pro- 
nounced it with the accent on 
the firit ſyllable. Dr. Kenrick 
remarks that this word is ſome- 
times, though improperly," ac- 
cented on the firſt ſyllable ; but, 
ſays Mr. Walker, it may be 
obſerved, that this impropriety 
is become ſo univerſal that no 
one, who has the leaſt pretenſion 
to politeneſs, dares to pro- 
nounce it otherwiſe,” Thus 
far I agree with Mr. Walker; 
but I can by no means ſub— 
ſcribe to his ſaying, © this word 
can now have the accent on the 
ſecond ſyllable, only when it 
means one who confeſſes his 
crimes;** for, even in that ſenſe, 
I ſhould preſume the accent on 
the ſecond ſyllable is antiquated. 


CONFIDANT, Kkon-fy- 
dänt'. S. con ſi dent, Fr.] A per- 
ſon truſted with private affairs. 


She well could fluſh, or humble a gallant, 
And ſerve at once as "maid and confidant, 43 
Gay. 


Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
have the accent on the firſt ſyl- 
lable of this word; Mr. En- 
tick, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr, 
Walker, on the laſt. I have 
followed the two latter, both in 
the accent and manner of 
founding the vowels, though 
Mr. Walker obſerves, the firſt. 
ſyllable was pronounced cone 
in the firſt edition of Mr. She. 
ridan's Dittionary, and that 
ſome affected ſpeakers ſtill 
ſound it ſo on the ſtage. It was 

formerly 


I TY OT LE. © 


1 


8 


CON 


formerly written like the ad- 
jective confident ; but now, the 
laſt ſyllable of the ſubſtantive is 
univerſally turned into dant, 
and the accent fixed thereon. 


CONFINE, k6n'-fine. S. 
[ confints, Lat. Common boun- 
dary ; border; edge. 


«© Twas ebbing darkneſs, paſt the noon of 
© night, ; 
6 „ on the confines of the 
66 ig TOP 
D&YDEN. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Bailey, Mr. En- 
tick, and Mr. Walker, place 


the accent on the firſt ſyllable | 


of this word, yet it is often heard 
on the laſt. I have followed 
the authorities ; but though Dr. 
Johnſon has the accent like the 
reſt on the penultima, he re- 


marks that it had formerly the 


ſtreſs on the laſt ſyllable. 


To CONFISCATE, kon- 
fiſ'-kate. V. A. | confiſcare, 
Lat.] To transfer private pro— 
perty to the publick by way of 
penalty. OY 


* Whatever fiſh the vulgar fry excel, 

© Belong to Cæſar, whereſoe'er they ſwim, 

* By their own worth confiſcated to him.“ 
DRYDEN. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Entick, Mr. Bai- 
ley, and Mr. Walker, pro- 
nounce this word with the ſtreſs 
on the ſecond ſyllable, which 1 
have followed. Dr. Kenrick 
accents 1t on the firſt ſyllable. 


CONGRESS, kong'-gres. S. 


CON 


Not; ndte; nodſe. Bit; baſh; blüe. Love- Iz; He. Thin; THis, 


[ congreſſus, Lat.] A meeting, a 


ſhock, a conflict; an appointed 


meeting for ſettlement of affairs 
between different nations. 


Here Pallas urges on, and Lauſus there; 
© Their congreſs in the field great Jove 
_ + withitands, 
© Both doonr'd to fall, but fall by greater 
„ hands,“ 
DRVDEN. 


Though all the authorities 
agree in placing the accent on 
the firſt ſyllable of this word, 
it is often pronounced with the 
ſtreſs on the laſt. | 


CONICAL, kon'-y-kal. 

CONICK, kon-1k. A. | coni- 
cus, Lat.] 

Having the form of a cone. 


„ Tow'ring firs in conzck forms ariſe, 
„And with a pointed ſpear divide the 
„ ſkies." 
Pros. 


I have made the o ſhort in the 
firſt ſyllable of the above words, 
as marked by Meſſrs. Sheridan 
and Walker; but it is very of- 
ten pronounced long, on ac- 
count of being ſo in its primi- 
tive cone. 


CONSISTORY, kö&n'- ff. 
tuͤr-F. S. [conſiſtorium, Lat. 
The place of juſtice in the 
eccleſiaſtical court; the aſſem- 
bly of cardinals; any ſolemn 
aſſembly. 


© At Jove's aſſent, the deities around 
In ſolemn ſtate the conſeftory 8 
| OPE. 


Meſſrs. Bailey and Entick, 


and Dr. Aſh, have the accent on 
the ſecond ſyllable of this 
word; but this is now grown 

| vulgar, 
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CON 


Wen, 

4: 5 vulgar. Dr. Johnſon, Mr. She- 
1 ridan, and Mr. Walker, pro- 
1 nounce it with the ſtreſs on the 
* firſt ſyllable, which J have pre- 
14H ferred. 
bt CONSOLATOR, kon'-ſo- 
+ "WA la-tur. S. [conſolator, Latin.] | 
; "0 A comforter. 

wht Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
W have the accent on the third ſyl- 


| lable of this word; Meſſrs. 
. Sheridan and Walker on the 
5 firſt, which I have preferred. 


CONSOLATORY, kon- 
{$'-l1a-tur-y. S. [from conſolor, 
Lat.] A ſpeech or writing con- 
taining topicks of comfort. 


6 1 writ 
With ſtudied argument, and much per- 
* ſuaſion ſought, 
© Lemient of grief and anxious thought.” 
M1LTON. 


„ 


F 


Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Walker, 
and Mr. W, Johnſon, pro- 
nounce the o ſhort in the ſecond 
ſyllable of this word (kon-ſol'- 
la-tur-y); Mr. Sheridan makes 

it long; and as I believe that to 
be the moſt common pronuncia- 
tion, I have followed it. The 
adjective is pronounced the 
fame. Dr. Aſh accents both 
adjettive and ſubſtantive on the 
firſt ſyllable ; Dr. Johnſon, and 
the authorities firſt cited, on the 
ſecond. 


CONSOLE, Kk6n'-{vle. S. 
[conſole, Fr. | In architecture, a 
part or member projecting in 


CON 


Hat ; häte; hall. Bet ; bEar ; beEr. Fit; fight; field. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Bailey, 
and Dr. Aſh, have the accent on 
the laſt ſyllable of this word, 
like the verb to conſole; Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Walker on 
the firſt ſyllable, which I have 
preferred. See To commerce, 


CONSTITUTIVE, kon'- 
ſti-tu-tiv. A. [from conſtituo, 
Lat.] Elemental, eſſential, pro- 


ductive; having the power to 
enadct or eſtabliſh. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. En- 
tick pronounce this word with 
the accent on the ſecond ſylla- 
ble (kon-ſtit'-tia-tiv); Dr. John- 
ſon and Mr. Bailey place the 
ſtreſs on the third ſyllable; and 
Dr. Aſh and Mr. Walker on 
the firſt. I have followed the 
latter, believing it to be the beſt 
uſage. 


To CONSTRUE, kon'ſ-tur. 
V. A. [conſtruo, Lat.] To in- 
terpret, to explain. 


„ Such church muſt (ſurely) be a monſter 

* With many heads: For if we conſtrue 

What in th' Apocalypſe we find, 

According to th' Apoſtle's mind, 

Tis that 12 Whore of Babylon 

With many heads did ride upon ; 

Which heads denote the ſinful tribe 

Of Deacon, Prieſt, Lay-Elder, Scribe.” 
BUTLER. 


I have followed Mr. Sheridan 
in the pronunciation of this 
word, convinced that it is the 
beſt uſage. Mr. Walker, how- 
ever, has ſounded it con ſtrũ, 
firſt, and then like Mr. Sheridan, 


as above, well knowing, I be- 


| 


manner of a bracket, 


lieve, the latter to be ſo 
| thoroughly rooted, that to at- 
tempt 


CON. 


Not; n6te; nodſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-l}; lye. Thin; This. 


tempt to alter it would be to lit- 
tle purpoſe. It is but juſtice to 
mention what he ſays in ſup- 
port of his way of pronounc- 
ing this word, particularly as he 
has reaſon on his ſide no doubt, 
though cuſtom is directly againſt 
him. It is a ſcandal to ſemi- 
naries of learning (ſays he) that 
the latter pronunciation of this 
word ſhould prevail there. 
Thoſe who ought to be the 
guardians of propriety are of- 
ten the perverters of it. Hence 
accidence for accidents, pre. 


poſtor for prepoſitor, and con- 


tur for conſtrue; for it muſt 
be carefully noted, that this laſt 
word is under a different pre- 
dicament from thofe which end 
with T7 and mute e here the 
vowel u muſt have its long ſound, 
as in the word true; this letter 
cannot be ſunk or tranſpoſed 
like e in centre, ſceptre, &c. 


CONSULT, kon'-ſult. S. 
from the verb, Conſulto, Lat. 
The act of conſulting; the ef— 
feet of conſulting, determina- 
tion; a council, a number of 
perſons aſſembled in delibera- 
tion. 


© A conſult of coquets below 
„Was call'd, to rig him out a beau.“ 
| SWIFT. 


Mr. . Sheridan accents this 
ſubſtantive on the laſt ſyllable, 
like the verb; Dr. Johnſon, 
Dr. Aſh, Mr. Entick, Mr. Bai- 
ley, and Mr. Walker, on the 
firſt. Dr. Johnſon indeed re- 


marks, that it is variouſly ac- 


cented; and Mr, Walker, 
| b 9 


CON 


though he has given precedence 
to the accent on the firſt {ylla- 
ble, yet has alſo marked it im- 
mediately after with the ſtreſs 
on the laſt, like Mr. Sheridan. 


He ſubjoins however, I am 


much miſtaken if this word does 


not incline tothe general analogy 
of accent in diſlyllable nouns 
and verbs, like inſult, Poets 
have uſed it both ways ; but 
the accent on the firſt ſyllable 
ſeems the moſt uſual, as well as 
the moſt legitimate pronuncia- 
tion.“ 


To CON TEMPLATE, kön- 


tem'-plate. V. A. conte mplor, 
Lat.] To ſtudy; to meditate. 


The beſt authorities are in fa- 
vour of the accent on the ſe- 
cond ſyllable; but, as Mr. 
Walker obſerves, there is a very 
prevailing propenſity to pro- 
nounce this word with the ac- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable ; a pro- 
penſity which ought to be 
checked by every lover of the 
harmony of language. 


CONTEMPLATOR, kön- 
tem-pla-tur. S. | contemplator, 
Latin. | One employed in ſtudy. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, have the accent on 
the third ſyllable of this word ; 
Mr. Walker and Mr. Bailey on 
the ſecond ; and Mr. Sheridan. 


(whom I have followed) on the 
firſt, | 


CONTENT, kn-tEnt'. S. 


from 
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CON 
Hit ; häte; hall. 


from contentus, Lat. content, 
Fr.] Moderate happineſs ; ac- 
quieſcence ; that which 1s con- 
tained, or included in any thing; 
the power of containing, ex- 
tent, capacity; that which is 
compriſed i in a writing, in this 
ſenſe uſed only in the plural. 


I have a letter from her, 
„Of ſuch contents as you will wonder at.“ 
|  SHAKSPEARE. 


As all the authorities place 
the accent on the laſt ſyllable of 
this word, I was not a little ſur- 
priſed to find Mr. Walker make 
an exception to this general 
rule, by ſaying that when 
uſed in the plural, in the ſenſe 
of what is compriſed in a writ- 
2Ng, it is ſometimes accented on 
the firſt ſyllable.” This 1 
take to be improper ; and that 
opinion is ſupported by the 
above quotation from Shak- 


ſpeare. 


CONTRACT, Kkon'-trakt. 


S. [from contradus, Lat.] A 


bargain, a compact; an act 
whereby a man and woman are 
betrothed to one another; a 
writing in which the terms of a 
bargain are included. 


4% Shall Ward draw contracts with a ſtateſ- 
„ man's {kill ? 


„Or Japhet pocket, like his grace, a 
« ill?“ 
Pore, 


Though all the authorities 
now accord in placing the ac- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable of this 
word, yet, from ſome obſerva- 
tions in Mr, Nares's Orthoepy, 
it ſeems wo. Johnſon had for- 


CON 


Bet; bear; beEr. Fit; fight; field. 


merly laid the ſtreſs on the laſt 
ſyllable. In the lateſt edition, 
however, the accent is on the 
firſt ſyllable, though he re- 
marks, anciently accented on 


the laſt. 1 ; 
CONTRARILY, kon "4. 


ry-ly. Ad. [from contrartus, 
Lat. | In a manner contrary ; 
different ways, in oppolite d1- 
rections. Little uſed. 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Entick- 
accent this word on the ſecond 
ſyllable; Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Walker on the firſt, which 
I have followed, as being the 
beſt uſage. Dr. Johnſon and 
Mr. Entick however accent the 
adjective contrary on the firſt 
ſyllable, like Meſſrs. Sheridan 
and Walker ; but, this 1s often 
pronounced by the vulgar with 
the ftreſs on the ſecond ſylla- 
ble. 


— 


CONTRITE, kon'-trite. A. 
[ contritus, Lat.] Bruiſed, much 
worn ; worn with ſorrow, har- 
raſſed with the ſenſe of guilt, 
penitent. 


* I Richard's body have interred now ; 
„ And on it have beſtow'd more contrite 
| © tears, 
« Than from it iſſued forced drops of 
„ blood.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Dr. Johnſon places the ac- 
cent on the laſt ſyllable of this 
word, and on the ſecond of the 
ſubſtantive contri 'teneſs, Mr. 
Sheridan has it on the firſt ſyl- 
lable of con'trite and the ſe- 


cond of contri'teneſs, . Mr. 
Walken 


/ / x 


Not; note; nooſe. But; 


CON 


Walker (whom I have pre- 


ferred) places the accent on the 
firſt ſyllable of both words, 
and alſo on the firſt ſyllable of 
the adverb Con tritely (peni- 
tently), a word not in cither of 
the other dictionaries. Dr. 
Aſh alſo accents contrite and 
contriteneſs on the firlt ſylla- 
ble. 


To CONTROVERT, kon'- 


tro-vert. V. A. [controverſari, 
Lat.] To debate, to diſpute any 
thing in writing. 


Mr. Entick places the accent 
on the laſt ſyllable of this word; 
Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. Walker, 
pronounce it with the ſtreſs on 
the firſt, which I have followed. 
Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Entick 
alſo place the accent on the 
third ſyllable of the ſubſlantive 
controvertiſt ; but I prefer it 
on the firſt, as marked by Meflrs. 
Sheridan and Walker, and Dr. 
Aſh, convinced that it is the beſt 
ulage. | 


CONVENTICLE, kon 
ven-tikl. S. [conventiculum, 
Lat.] An aſſembly, a meeting; 
an aſſembly for worſhip ; a ſe— 
cret aſſembly. 

„ Who, far from ſteeples and their ſacred 


© found, 
„In ſields their ſullen conventicles found.“ 
DRxVYDEN. 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Bailey 
accent this word on the ſecond 
ſyllable; Dr. Aſh, Mr. En- 
tick, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 


| quainted with, familiar ; 


CON 


buſh; blue. Love- If; lye. Thin; THis» 


Walker, pronounce it with the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable, and 
this is certainly the beſt uſage. 
In Conventicler, however, Mr. 
Walker has joined Dr. Johnſon, 
and placed the accent on the 
ſecond ſyllable; but Dr. Aſh, 
Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Entick, 
ſound this allo with the ſtreſs on 
the firſt, which I prefer. 


CONVERSANT, kon'-ver. 
ſent. A. [converſant, Fr.] Ac- 
having 
intercourſe with any, acquaint- 
ed; relating, concerning. 


6 Gabriel, this day by proof thou ſhalt 
6 behold, 
„Thou, and all angels converſant on earth. 
© With man, or men's attairs, how I begin 
«© Toverily that ſolenm meſlege.” 
MiLlToxN. 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh ac. 
cent this word on the ſecond 
ſyllable ; Mr. Walker and Mr. 
Sheridan, though they give ex- 
amples with the ſtreſs both on 
the firſt and ſecond ſyllable, 
ſhow a preference to the accent 
on the firſt ſyllable, and in this 
they agree with Meſſrs. Bailey 
and Entick. I have preferred 
the accent on the firſt ſyllable, 
as being the beſt uſage, and like- 
wiſe moſt agrecable to analogy. 


CONVERSE, kon'-verſe. S. 
[from the verb converſer, Fr. 
converſor, Lat. | Manner of 
diſcourling in familiar life ; ac- 
quaintance, cohabitation, fa- 
miliarity; with geometricians it 
means the contrary. 


«© His concerſe is a ſyſtem fit 
Alone to All up all her wit.” 
SWIFT. 


E. Dr. 
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COR 


cov 


Hit ; häte; hill. Bèt; bear; bedr. Fit; fight; field. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Walker, and Mr. 
Bailey, accent this word on the 
firſt ſyllable; the former of 
theſe gentlemen, however, re- 
marks, It is ſometimes ac- 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
place the accent on the firſt 
{ſyllable of this verb, the ſame 
as on the ſubſtantive; Mr. Wal- 
ker and Mr. Sheridan, though 
they agree with the Dottors 


cented on the firſt ſyllable, | in pronouncing the ſubſtantive 
ſometimes on the laſt. Pope | with the accent on the firſt ſyl- 


has uſed both: the firſt is more | 


analogical.” 


COOPERATOR, kv-op/- 
Er-à- tur. S. from con and opera, 
Latin. | He that, by joint en- 
deavours, promotes the fame 
end with others. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Bailey, and Mr. Entick, pro- 
nounce this word with the ſtrels 
on the third ſyllable ; Mr. She- 
ridan and Mr. Walker on the 
ſecond, which J have followed. 


CORPS, kore. S. Plural, 
korz. [ corps, Fr.] A body of 
forces. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker, have pronounced this 
word the ſame; and, except by 
a few ignorant, or formal, peo- 
ple, who hate every thing that 1s 
French, it is never ſounded 

therwiſe than core. The word 
corpſe, ſignifying a carcals, or 
dead body, is pronounced ac- 
cording to the orthography. 


To CORRELATE, kor-re- 
late. V. N. [from con and re- 
latus, Lat.] To have a recipro- 
cal relation, as faiher and ſon. 


te, yet lay the ſtreſs on the 
laſt ſyllable of the verb, which 
I have followed. See To com- 
merce, | 


CORRIDOR, kor-ry-d6're, 
S. [corridor, Fr. | The covert 
way lying round the fortifica- 
tions; a gallery or long iſle 
round about a building. 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
have the accent on the firſt ſyl- 
lable of this word; Meſlrs. 
Sheridan, Bailey, and Walker, 
on the laſt, which 1s the beſt 
uſage, 


CORRUPTIBLE, kor-rup/- 
tible. A. | from the Latin cor- 
rupius. | Suſceptibility. of cor- 
ruption ; poſſible to be vitiated. 


All the authorities accord in 
accenting this word on the ſe— 
cond ſyllable; but there are a 
number of affected ſpeakers 
who do all in their power to re- 
move the accent to the firſt. | 


; COVENANTER,  kuv'-e- 
nan-tur. S. [from convenant, 
Fr. | One who takes a covenant. 
A word introduced in the civil 
wars. 


Dr. Jolnſon and Mr. En- 
tick 


| marks the word kov'-e-tus 


COU 


COU 


Nt; nòte; nooſe. But; buſh; blue. Love lt; Ie. Thin; This. 


tick lay the ſtreſs on the third 
ſyllable of this word ; Mr. Bai- 
ley, Dr. Aſh, Mr. Sheridan, 
and Mr. Walker, accent it on 
the firſt, which I take to be the 
beſt uſage. 


-COVETOUS, kuv'-ve-tſhus. 


A. [convorteux, Fr.] Inordi- 
nately deſirous ; inordinately 
eager of money, avaricious. 


© While cumber'd with my dropping 
clothes I lay, 
% The cruel nation covetous of prey, 


© Stain'd with my blood th' unhoſpitable 


6 coait.” 
DRYDEN. 


All agree about the accent 
here ; but Mr. Walker * 
OD- 
ſerves, that Mr: Sheridan, in 
the pronunciation of this word 
and its compounds, has adopted 
a vulgariſm of which one could 
ſcarcely have ſuſpected him. 
1 bronounce covetſhous (kuv' - 
e-tthus) for covetus, continues 
bis 1 is not only a vulgariſm, but 
contrary to analogy. TI have 
preſumed to follow Mr. She- 
ridan, however, ſuſpetting the 
uſage to be ſtill with him. 


a e e N CE, 
kou'n-tur-bal-lance. | from 
counter and balance, | 333 
weight. 


© But peaceſul kings, o'cr martial people 
4 " 


ot, 
Each other's poiſe and counterbalance are,” 
DKYDEN. 


Mr. Entick, Mr. Sheridan, 
and Mr. Walker, place the ac- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable of this 
word when a ſubſtantive, and 


| 


tuͤr— nolze. S 


on the third when a verb. Dr. 


Johnſon and Dr. Aſh lay the. 


{ſtreſs on the third ſyllable in 


both inſtances. I have followed 


the diſtinttion made by the for- 
mer gentlemen, as I not only 
think it the beſt uſage, but, as 
Mr. Walker very judicioully 
obſerves, in words compounded 
of counter, there is an evident 
tendency to that diſtinction 
which obtains between the 


noun and the verb in diſſy lla- 
bles. 


COUNTERBUEFF, kou'n- 


tur-buf. S. [from counter and 


buff. | A ſtroke that produces a 
recoil. 


Go, Captain Stub, lead on, and ſhow 
** Wlat houſe you come of, by the blow 
* You give Sir Quintin, and the cuff 
Lou 'ſcape o'th' ſandbags counterbuff;” 
BEN. Joxsox. 


Here again, as in the laſt 
word, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. En- 
tick, and Mr. Walker, place the 
accent on the firſt {ſyllable of 
this word when a ſubſtantive, 
and on the laſt when a verb. 
Dr. Johnſon in both caſes, pro- 
nounces it with the accent on 
the laſt ſyllable. I have pre- 
ferred the former, Theſe 
gentlemen differ in the ſame 
way with regard to Counter. 
change, countercharm, counter. 
check, countermand, counter. 
march, countermark, and Coun. 
termine, 


8 RNOISE, kou'n- 
| of orfe, | 


from counter and. 


COU 


COU 


Hit ; häte; hall. Bet; bear ; beEr. Fit; fight; field. 


noiſe.) A ſound by which ary | 


other noiſe is overpowered. 


Dr. Johnſon places the ac- 
cent on the laſt ſyllable of this 
word, as alſo on the laſt ſyllable 
of counterpace, counterpart, 
counterplea, counterplot, (both 
Iubſtantive and verb) counter- 
tide, counterturn, countervatl, 
(both ſubſtantive and verb), and 
counterview, In all thele in— 


Nances, Mellrs. Sheridan and 


Walker place the accent on the 
firſt ſyllable of the ſubſtantives, 
but agree with the Doctor in 
pronouncing the verbs with the 
ſtreſs on the laſt, 


COURIER, ko'-ryer. S. 

[ courter, Fr.] A meſſenger ſen 
in haſte, ; 

© I met a courier, one mine ancient friend.“ 

| SHAKSPEARE., 


It is very difficult to expreſs 


the proper ſound of this word; 


though, as far as I can judge, 
Meſlrs. Sheridan and Walker 
pronounce it the ſame; and I 
have followed them, marking it 
however exactly after the for- 
mer gentleman. Mr. Walker 
obſerves, “ this word is per- 
fetlly French, and often makes 


a plain Engliſhman the object 


of laughter to the polite world, 
by pronouncing it like Curreer, 
a dreſſer of leather.“ There 
appears to me, however, to be a 
difference between the ſound of 
this word, as marked by the two 
gentlemen above mentioned, 
and the French; the. former 


pronounce the final v, but I 


— 


— 


| 


never heard the latter ſound it 
in this noun, though many 
years reſident in France. 


COURTESAN, ktir-t&-zan'. 
S. [ courtiſane, Fr. Dr. Johnſon 
derives this word from cortiſaua, 
low Latin. | A woman of the 
town; a proſtitute, a ſtrumpet. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Bailey, and Mr. Entick, accent 
this word on the firſt ſyllable; 
Meſſrs. Sheridan and Walker 
on the laſt. I have followed 
the latter. 


COURTESY, Kkurt'-ſy. S. 
[ courtorfee, Fr, corteſia, Italian. | 
The reverence made by wo— 
men, : 


10 ome _y girl, ſcarce to a courleſy 
© hred, 

Would I much rather than Cornelia 
© wed; 

* If ſupercilious, haughty, proud, and vain, 

She brought her father's triumphs in her 
«© train.“ 

DRYDEN. 


This word, ſays Mr. Walker, 
when it ſignifies an att of re- 
verence, is not only deprived 
of one of its ſyllables by all 
ſpeakers, but by the vulgar has 
its laſt ſyllable changed into 
che or thhe, as if written curt. 


Jhe this impropriety, however, 


ſeems daily to loſe ground even 
among the lower orders of the 
people, who begin to reſtore 
the £ to its pure ſound, Mr. 
Sheridan accords with Mr. 
Walker; and both pronounce 
the verb like the noun, 


COURTESY, Kkur'-te-ſy. S. 
| Lcourlorfie. 


CRI 


CRY 


Not; note; nodſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-ly; lye. Thin; THis. 


[ courtorfie, Fr.] Elegance of 
manners, civility, complaiſance ; 
an att of civility or reſpect; a 
tenure, not of right, but of the 
favour of others. 


6 Sir, you are very welcome to our houſe : 
It muſt appear in other ways than words, 
„Therefore I ſcant this breathing courteſy.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Both Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Walker allow, that when this 
noun ſignifies elegance of man- 
ners, &c. (as above explained) 
it is Hen to be pronounced in 
three ſyllables, as I have given 
it; and this undoubtedly is the 
beſt uſage. 


CRAVAT, kra-vat'. S. | cra- 
vate, Fr.] A neckcloth. 


6 Thus ſome beneath their arm ſupport the 
**" Canc; 


% The dirty point oft checks the careleſs 
«© pace, N : 


& And miry ſpots thy clean cravat diſ- 
6« grace.” 
Gay. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Batley, 
Mr. Entick, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. Walker, place the accent 
on the laſt ſyllable of this word, 
and this aſſuredly is the beſt 
uſage. Dr. Aſh lays the ſtreſs 
on the firſt, 


CRITERION, kri-t&'-ryun. 
S. | zgrrnerev, Greek, ] A mark 
by which any thing is judged 
of, with regard to its goodneſs 
or badnels, 


„ By what critcr/on do you est, d'ye think, 
If this is priz'& lor lweetnels, that for 
„ {link ?“ 


Port. 


Though all the authorities ac- 


| CRYSTALLINE, kri-! 


| cord in the accent and manner 


of pronouncing this word, yet 
there. are ſome people who 


ſound the 2 in the firſt ſyllable ' 


ſhort, as if written cre-terton, 
This is certainly wrong. 


CROCEOUS, kr06/-ſhe-tis. 
A. [ croceus, Lat.] Conſiſting 
of ſaffron, like ſaffron. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces this 
word kr6'-{y-us. Mr. Wal- 
ker, however, lays it down as a 
rule, that When c comes al- 
ter the accent, and 1s followed 
by ea, ia, ie, 20, or Cous, it takes 
the ſound of ſt; thus ocean, 
ſocial, Phocion, ſaponaceous, 
are pronounced as if written 
oſhean, ſoſheal, Phoſhean, ſa. 
ponaſheous, I have followed 
Mr. Walker in marking this 
word, 


CROSSGRA INED, kroſ'. 
grand. A. [from croſs and 
grain. | Having the fibres tranſ- 
verſe or irregular; perverſe; 
troubleſome, vexatious. 

„% We find in ſullen writs, 


And craſſgrain d works of modern wits, 


„The wonder of the ignorant.“ 
BuTLER. 


Mr. Sheridan, by an error of 
the preſs it ſhould ſeem, has 
placed an accent both on the 


firſt and laſt ſyllable of this 


word ; Mr. Walker on the laſt 
only; but Dr. Johnſon, Dr, 


Aſh, and Mr. Entick, whom I. 


have followed, lay the ſtreſs on 
the firſt ſyllable, 


I 
lin, 
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C UC 

Hat ; hate; hall. 
tn, A. [cry/tallinus, Lat.] 
Conſiſting of cryſtal ; bright, 


clear, pellucid, tranſparent. 


Dr. Aſh, Mr. Entick, and 
Dr. Johnſon, accent this word 
on the firſt ſyllable. Mr. Wal- 
ker lays the ſtreſs alſo on that 
fyllable, but has given the laſt 
ſyllable two different ways, firſt 
making the i long as in pine, 
and then ſhort as in pin. He 
alſo gives us the following com- 
parative table of the different 
ways in which the ſyllable 2% 
m various words 1s pronounced 
by Dr. Kenrick and Mr. She— 
dan: 


KENRICK SHERIDAN 
| Colombine Colombine 
Short < Saccharine Long 5 Saccharine 

Saturnine Saturnine 


Aſztall:ne 
| Short ; Cryſtalline 


„ C Metalhne 
Long 3 Cryflalline 
Long Uterine 


Short Uterine 
In theſe words, continues Mr. 
Walker, I do not heſitate to 
pronounce Mr. Sheridan the 
beſt guide, except in the word 
metallize, The general rule in- 


clines evidently, ſays he, to the 


long 7, which, in doubtful caſes, 
ought always to be followed. 
Mr. Sheridan, however, has 
given two ways of pronouncing 
cryſtalline; the firſt has the ac- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable, and the 
1 long in ine; the ſecond has 
the accent on both the ſecond 


and ſirſt ſy llable, and the 2 ſhort. 


in ne, 


CUCULLATE, ku- kul'- late, 
CU CULLATED, ku-kul-la- 
ud, A, | eucullatus, Lat. 


ö 


C UC 
Bet ; bèar; beer. Fit; 


fight ; field, * 
Hooded, covered, as with a 

hood or cowl; having the re- 

ſemblance or ſhape of a hood. 


Dr. Johnſon places the ac- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable of theſe 
words; Dr. Aſh, and Meſlrs. 
Sheridan, Bailey, Entick, and 
Walker, on the ſecond, which 
I have preterred. 


CUCUMBER, kou'-kum- 
ur. S. | cucumts, Lat. concombre, 
Fr.] The name of a plant, and 
fruit of that plant. 


Hou cucumbers along the ſurface creep, 
„% With crooked bodies and with bellies 
* deep. ow 
DarDEx. 


The accent is, by all our lexi- 
cographers, invariably placed 
on the firſt ſyllable of this 
word; but much difference is 
often heard in the manner of 
pronouncing it. I have fol- 
lowed Mr. Sheridan; and it is 
with pleaſure I obſerve that 
Mr. Walker's pronunciation 1s 
ſo very like it, that the dif- 
ference is hardly perceptible, 
Mr. Walker retains the b in 
the laſt ſyllable, (kou'-kum- 
bur); but I rather think Mr. 
Sheridan has the beſt uſage on 
his ſide in dropping it. oe 
ſome counties of England, (ſays 
Mr. Walker), elpecially in the 
weſt, this word is pronounced 
as if written coocumber : this 
(continues he), though rather 
nearer to the orthography than 
cow-cumber, is yet faulty, in 
adopting the obtuſe u heard in 


bull, rather than the open 2 
heard 


— ed tn 


CUT 


CUI 


N6t; note; nodſe. But; baſh; blue. Love-Il}; ye. Thin; THis, 


heard in cucums, the Latin 


word ' whence cucumber is de- 


rived ; though, from the adop- 
tion of the , I ſhould rather 
ſuppole we took it from the 
French concombre, But how- 
ever this may be, it ſeems too 
firmly fixed in its ſound of 
cowcumber to be altered.“ 


CUCURBITE, ku'-kur-hit. 


S. [(cucurbita, Lat.] A chymical 


veſſel commonly called a body. 


It is in the laſt ſyllable only 
I find a difference in the ſound of 
this word; Mr. Sheridan marks 
the 2 long, and Mr. Walker 
ſhort. I have followed the latter. 


CUIRASS, kwe'-ras.{ curraſſe, 
Fr.] A brealt- plate. 


„% The lance purſued the voice without 
“ delay, 

„And oe d his cuiraſs, with ſuch fury 
a 


* And ſign” d his bolom with a purple 
« dint,” 
- DRY DEN. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Entick, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. 
Sheridan, place the accent on 
the firſt ſyllable of this word, 
which I have followed. In 
other reſpects however, I have 
marked the word like Mr. Wal- 
ker; Mr. Sheridan, (as alſo Mr. 
Nares and Dr. Kenrick) pro- 
nouncing the firſt ſyllable 4% 
(ki'-ras), Mr. Walker has the 
accent on the laſt ſyllable ; but 
I cannot think that the beit 
uſage, though I thoroughly ſub- 
ſcribe to what he favs of the 
dipthong uz, that, when both 

9 


m_ 


| 


| theſe vowels are pronounced 


without forming two ſyllables, 
the # is pronounced like w 5 
thus languid, anguiſh, langurſh, 
extinguiſh, daijlingurſh, relin. 
June, vanqguſh, linguaſt, pen- 
gun, burſuivant, guracum, are 
pronounced as if written 7a. 
gwid, angwiſh, &c. and curſs 
and curſſes, as if written 4 


and kw?fſes, and oi ahi ring 


CUIRASSIER, kwe-raſ”- 
ſer. S. | currafſier, Fr.] A man 
of arms, a ſoldier in armour. 


© The field, all iron, caſt a gleaming brown, 
Nor wanted clouds of loot, nor on each 
„„ horn 


50  Curraſſiers all in ſteel, for ſtanding fight,” 


MiLlrtox. 


I have preferred Dr. John- 
ſon, Dr. Aſh, and Mr. Entick's, 
accent on the ſecond ſyllable of 
this word, to placing it on the 
laſt ſyllable, like Mr. Sheridan 
and Mr. Walker. The firſt 
ſyllable I have pronounced like 
the latter gentleman, Mr. She- 
riden marking it ku-raſ-ſer, 
See Curraſs, 


CUISH, kwis. S. { curſe, 


Fr. | The armour that covers 


| the thighs. 


I have preferred following 
Mr. Walker m the ſound of 


this word, to Mr. Sheridan (who 


marks it #41), believing it to be 
the beſt uſage. Mr. Walker 
thinks Dr. Johnſon wrong in 
ſpelling 1t in this manner ; and 
looks upon 1t lels correct than 
cnſſe, But the latter is the 
Original French; and, as there 

13 


CUR 


CY. C 


Hit ; häte; hAll. Bet ; bear : bheEr. Fit ; fight - eld. 


is no end to changing the ortho- 


graphy of our language once it 
is begun, it is to be hoped the 
ſpelling of the great lexico— 
grapher will, to all poſterity, be 
implicitly adhered to, as the 
bulwark of the Engliſh wr/ten 
ſpeech. I thoroughly ſubſcribe, 
however, to what Mr. Walker 
ſays at the concluſion ; © What- 
ever may be the ſpelling, the 
pronunciation 1s certainly that 
which I have given.” Mr. 
Nares pronounces it A. 


 CULTIVATOR, Kkul/-ti-- 
va-tur. S.| cultivateur, Fr.] One 
who improves, promotes, or 
meliorates. 


Dr. Aſh, and Meſſrs Entick, 
Sheridan, and Walker, ſupport 
the accent on the firſt ſyllable 
of this word. Dr. Johnſon's 
pronunciation, with the ſtreſs 
on the third ſyllable, 1s, at leaſt, 
antiquated. 


CUNEIFORM, ku-ne/-y- 
form. A. * cuneus and 
Forma, Lat. | Having the form 
of a wedge. 8 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
have placed the accent on the 
firſt ſyllable of this word; but 


I have followed Meſſrs. She 


ridan and Walker, in laying the 
ſtreſs on the ſecond ſyllable. 


CURATOR, kiu-ri/-tor. S. 
| Latin. | One that has the care 
and ſuperintendence of any 


thing. 
6 


| 


| 


Dr. Johnſon places the ac 
cent on the firſt {ſyllable of this 
word; Dr. Aſh, and Meſlrs: 
Entick, Sheridan, and Walker, 
on the ſecond {yllable, which 
I have followed. | 


CUSHION, kuſh/-in. S. 
[kufſen, Dutch. couffin, Fr. 
A pillow for the ſeat, a ſoft pad 
placed upon a chair. 


© But, ere they ſat, officious Baucis lays 
© Two cuſhions ſtuff *'d with ſtraw, the ſeat 
„ to raiſe; 
Coarſe, but the beſt ſhe had.“ 
DRYDEN. 


Mr. Walker has given two 
ways of pronouncing the laſt 
{ſyllable of this word; the firſt, 
which I have followed, he ſays 
he is convinced is the molt ge- 
neral ; but he ſeems to recom- 
mend the laſt, which is the ſame 
as Mr. Sheridan's pronunciation, 
Au ſul- un; ſince, ſays he, it is 
but a trifling departure from it, 
and does not contraditt the uni- 
verſal rule of pronouncing 
words of this termination.” 


CYCLOPADIA, f1-kl6- 
pe'-dE-a.S.| zuzA@ and radia, 
Gr.] A circle of knowledge, a 
courſe of the ſciences, 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. She. 
ridan pronounce this word 
with the accent on the penul- 
timate ſyllable. Dr. Kenrick, 
and Meſſrs. Entick, Scott, 
Perry, Buchanan, and Walker, 
place the accent on the ante- 
penultimate ſyllable, and as the 
latter thinks this the moſt pre- 

vailing 


She. 
ord 
nul- 
ick, 
cott, 
Iker, 
inte- 
s the 
pre- 
ling 


CYN 


NGt; n6te; nooſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-l}; 


vailing pronunciation I have, 
with ſome heſitation, adopted it, 
particularly as his opinion is 


backed by fuch a hoſt of autho- 


rities. Dr. Aſh lays the ſtreſs 
on the firſt ſyllable. 


CYLINDRIC AL, ſy-lm'- 
dri-kal, 

CYLINDRICK, {y-lin'- 
drik. Adj. . AG go, Greek. 

Partaking of the nature of a 
cylinder, havi ing the form of a 
cylinder. 


Though Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Walker agree, in the pro- 
nunciation of the word cylinder 
({i1'-in-dur), to make they in the 
firſt ſyllable ſhort ; yet in the 
above words they differ conſider- 
ably : Mr. Sheridan, whom 1I 
have followed, making the y in 
the firſt ſyilable long, and Mr. 
Walker ſhort. I take Mr. She- 
ridan's to be the moſt uſual 
pronunciation.“ 


CYNANTHROPY, {y-nan'- 
thro- . S. | zv@y O-; and 
ey FewTO, Gr.] A ſpecies of 
madneſs in which men have the 
qualities of dogs. 


Mr. Walker pronounces this 
word {E-nan'-{/up-pe, making 
the y, in the ficſt ſyllable, ſhort, 
like e in me, Mr. Sheridan, 
on the contrary, marks the y 
long, like y in (ye; and this I 
take to be the beſt uſage. 
enk. 


CYNEGETICKS, 


CZ A 
Fe. Thin; THis, 


jet-iks. S. [vveynrea, Gr.] 
The art of hunting 


I haveagain followed Mr. She. 
ridan, and made the ) long inthe 
firſt ſyllable of this word. Mr. 
Walker makes it thort, and pro- 
nounces {1n-nE-jet'- ks. The 
accent 18 by all, invariably 


placed on the third {yllable. 


CYNOSURE, ſy'-n8&-ſire, 
S. | from »v»©& ovgr, Gr. |] The 
{lar near the north pole, by 
which ſailors ſteer. 


© Towers and battlements it ſees 

© Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 

« Where perhaps lome beauty lies, 

© Thecynoſure of neighbouring eyes.“ 
MiL rox. 


In this word I have made the 
„, in the firit ſyllable, long like 
Mr. Sheridan. Mr. Walker, 
though he prefers giving it the 
{hort found, has alſo marked it 
ſecondly long; which ſhows, 
that however much he might 
regard the ſhort ſound as pro- 
per, he thought the current of 
cuſtom againſt him. Mr. En- 
tick, by the manner of placing 
the accent on this word, {ſeems 
to ſupport Mr. Walker's pro- 
nunciation, and to make the y 
mort: Dr. Johnſon long like 
Mr. Sheridan. 


CZARINA, 727a-1t-na, 8. 
Sclavonian. The Empreſs of 
Ruſſia. 


Mr. Sheridan marks the 7, 
in this word, long, like 2 in 
ioht; Mr. Walker makes it 


F {hort, 
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DEC 
Hat ; häte; hAll. Bet; 


ſhort, like e in me, which I take 
to be the beſt uſage. 


* 


D. 


O DAUNT, dint. V. A. 
| Dompter, Fr. domitare, 
Lat. | To diſcourace, to fright. 


© Where the rude ax, with heaved ſtroke, 
„Was never heard the nymphs to dant, 


„Or fright them from their hallow d 
55 haunt. * 


Mirro. 


Though Mr. Sheridan has 
very properly pronounced the 
verb lo haunt as if written ant, 
yet he has marked the az, in 
this word, like az in caught. 
Mr. Walker, on the contrary, 
has dropped the # and pro- 
nounced the à like a in hat, in 
which I have followed him. 
He alſo pronounces in the ſame 
manner the au in paunch, gaunt, 
taunt, and ſaunter, in which 
(as in daunt) he is ſupported 
by Dr. Kenrick; while Mr. 
Sheridan preſerves the broad 
ſound, as if written pawnch, &c. 


DECEPTORY, dd LAp.-tür- 
J. A. [from deceptio, Lat. 
Containing means of deceit. 


All the authorities, except 
Mr. Walker, place the accent 
on the ſecond {yllable of this 
word, and ſound it de-ſep'-tur- 
F. Mr. Walker, however, 
ſays, the beſt uſage has the ac- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable, and I 


have followed his accentuation. 
See Leceplory, 


2 
bear; b 


DEC 
Fit; fight; field, 
| DECLINATOR, de-kli-ni'- 


tor. 
DECLINATORY, de-kli'n- 
a-tur-Y. S. | from declins, Lat.] 
An inſtrument in dialling. 


beer, 


Mr. Walker pronounces the 
, in the ſecond ſyllable of theſe 
words, ſhort, as if written dek- 
1E-na'-tur and dE-klin'-a-tur-y. 
I rather think, however, the 
long ſound, as given by Mr. 
Sheridan, to be the beſt uſage, 
and therefore have followed that 
gentleman. Dr. Aſh ſtands 
alone in accenting declinatory 
on the third ſyllable, 


DECOROUS, de-k&@'-rus, 
A. | decorus, Lat.] Decent, 


ſuitable to a character. 


Dr. Aſh accents this word on 
the firil ſyllable; Dr. Johnſon, 
Mr. Bailey, Mr. Entick, Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. Walker, on 
the ſecond, which I take to be 
the beſt uſage. The latter re- 
marks: An uneducated Eng- 
liſh ſpeaker 1s very apt to pro- 
nounce this word with the ac- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable, ac- 
cording to the analogy of his 
own language; but a learned 
car would be as much ſhocked 
at ſuch a departure from claſſical 
propriety, as in the words 

onorous and canorous,” 


DECREPIT, de-krep'-it. 
A. [| decrepitus, Lat.] Waſted 


or worn out with age. 


The authorities are all in fa- 
Vour 


— 


DEF 


* 


DEM 


N6t; nôte; nodſe, But; baſh; blüe. Love-l1}; Ie. Thin; This, 


vour of the above pronuncia- 
tion of this word; but it 1s 
frequently ſounded as if ſpelled 
dec re pi d. 


DEDICATOR, ded'-y-ka- 
tur. S. | from dedicatio, Lat. 
One who inſcribes his work to 
a patron, 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 


place the accent on the third 


ſyllable of this word; Meſſrs. 


Sheridan, Entick, and Walker, 
on the firſt ; which I have pre- 
ferred. 


DEFAULT, ſee Fault. 


To DEFECATE, def'-fe- 
kate. V. A. | Defeco, Lat.] 
To purge, to cleanſe: to pu- 
rify from any extraneous or 


noxious mixture. 


© Provide a brazen tube 
% Inflex'd ; ſelf- taught and voluntary flies 
© The defecated liquor, through the vent 
« Aſcending; then, by downward tract 
s convey'd, 
©« Spouts into ſubject veſſels lovely clear.” 
- PutLIrs, 


Mr. Walker pronounces the 


e, in the firſt ſyllable of this 


word, ſhort, like e in met. Mr. 
Sheridan gives the e, in the firſt 
ſyllable, the found of e in beer, 
marking the word de'-f&-kite, 
I have followed Mr. Walker, 
believing it to be the beſt 
uſage, 


DEFILE, def'-3-16. S. [ de. 
file, Fr. | A narrow paſſage. 


As this word is pure F rench, 


it is ſurpriſing that Mr. Wal- 


ker ſhould have pronounced it « 
del fil, Were he to go into 
a camp, and ſound it in that 
manner, he would be ſneered 
at, as a man the very reverſe of 
what he 1s well known to be. 
The word 1s a military term, 
and univerſally pronounced (at 
leaſt by officers) in the manner 
marked by Mr. Sheridan. I 
have therefore followed the laſt 
mentioned gentleman, in divid- 
ing it into three ſyllable. Dr. 
Johnſon has the accent on the 
laſt ſyllable, 


DEFLUOUS, def'-fla-us. 
A. [defluus, Lat.] That flows 
down ; that falls off, 


I find the accent on the ſe. 
cond ſyllable of this word in 
Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh; but 
on the firſt in Meſſrs. Sheridan 
and Walker, which I have pre- 
ferred. 


DEMONSTRATOR, dem- 
mon'-ſtra-tor. S. | demonſtrator, 
Lat. | One that proves, one that 
teaches, | 


Mr. Sheridan has the accent 
on the firſt ſyllable of this 
word; Dr. Johuſon and Dr. 
Aſh, place 1t on the third, as 
does Mr, Walker ; but the lat- 
ter adds: The accent on the 
penultimate ſyllable of this 
word ſeems appropriated to one 
whole ofhce it is to-demonſtrate 


or exhibit any part of philo- 
F 2 ſophy ; 


al 
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DEP 


Hat, e; hall. 
ſophy; when it merely means 
who demonſtrates any thing 
in general, the accent 1s on the 
{ame ſyllable as the verb.” 
Concerving, however, that only 
the latter is. the uſual pro- 
nunciation, I have placed the 
accent on the ſecond ſyllable, 


To DENIGRATE, de-n1'- 


grate, V. A. [ dentgro. Lat. | 
To blacken: 
Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Bailey, 


and Mr. Entick, place the ac- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable of this 
word; Dr. Aſh, and Meſlrs. 
Sheridan and Walker, on the 
ſecond, which I have followed. 


DEPILATORY, de-p1/-la- 
tuͤr-F. S. | de and pilus, Lat. | 
An application uſed to take 
away hair, 


Mr. Walker makes the 2, in 
the ſecond ſyllable, ſhort, and 
Pronounces the word de. pil“ 
la-tur-6, Mr. Sheridan ſounds 
this letter long, like 2 in fight ; 


and as Dr, Johnſon ſeems to 


place tlie accent in ſupport ol 
the latter pronunciation; I have 
preferred it, 


DETOPPLATOR. de. pdp- 


ü-lA-tur. | d: -populator, Lat. | 
A diſpecopler, a deſtroyer of 
mankind. 


i 4 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 


ker have the accent on the ſe— 


_ wu ad „ — - - —  —__ _ a 


Bet ; bEar ; beer, 


DES 
Fit ; fight; field. 


which I have followed, con- 
ſidering it as the beſt uſage at 
preſent. Dr. Johnſon and Dr, 
Aſh pronounce it with the ſtreſs 
on the fourth ſyllable. 


DEPREDATOR, dèp' wh 
da-tur, S. [ depredator, Lat, | 


A robber, a devourer, 


Dr, Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, place the ſtreſs on 
the third ſyllable of this word ; 
Meſlrs. Sheridan and Walker 
on the firſt, making the e ſhort, 
as in bet, The latter I have 
followed. 


DEPUTY, dep'-pu-ty. S. [ de. 
pute, Fr. from deputatus, Lat. 
A heutenant, a viceroy ; any 
one that tranſafts buſineſs for 
another. 


The authorities are ali in fa. 
vour of the above pronuncia-. 
tion of this word ; but (ſays 
Mr. Walker) it is frequently 
miſpronounced even by good 
ſpeakers, There 1s a prone- 
neſs in the h to ihde into its 
neareſt relation , which makes 
us often hear this word .as if 
written debbuty,” 


To DESICCATE, defi". 


kate, V. A. | deficco, Lat.] To 
dry up. 


I have placed the accent on 
the ſecond ſyllable of this 
word, like Dr. Aſh, and Mcſirs. 
Bailey, Sheridan, and- Walker. 
Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Entick 
have it on the firſt, 


To 


. WW _ 9 - _ 


DET 


DIA 


— ' 7 


Not; note; noòſe. But; baſh; blue, Love- Iz; Be. in; 11s. 


To DESIGN, de-ſi'ne. | 
D deſigno, Lat. deffiner, 2.5 10 
purpoſe; to form or order with 
a particular purpoſe; to de. 
vote intentionally ; to plan, to 
project; to mark out, | 


* Thus while they ſpeed their Pace, the | 
„ prince deen, 


© The new elected ſeat, and draws the 
6 lincs.”” 


DRYDEN. 


Though Mr. Sheridan agrees 
with Mr, Walker in preſerving 
the 5 in the ſubſtantive d-Jegn, 
yet in the verb he gives it the 
found of 2. I have followed 
Mr. Walker, who pronounces 
the ſubſlantive and verb alike, 
and preſerves the 5 in the com- 
pounds alſo ; and this is ſup- 
ported by Dr. Kenrick, Mr. 
Scott, and Mr. Perry. 


To DESIST, de-ſ{1ſt'. V. N. 
[ defiſto, Lat.] To ceaſe from 
any thing, to flop, 


6a 200%. thou ait diſcern'd, 
„% And toil ſt in vain; nor me in vain mo- 
6 Jeſt”? 


MiILTro. | 


All the authorities accord in 


placing the accent on the laſt 


{yllable of this word; but Mr. 
Sheridan gives the 5 the ſound 
of 2; and Mr. Walker, Dr. 
Kenrick, and Mr. Perry, pre- 
{erve its pure ſound, which I 
have followed. 


e E „ ATION, de. 
ter'-mi-na-tur. [from the 
verb determino, "oh | One who 


determines. | 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mx, 
Walker, and Mr. Entick, ac- 
cent this word on the fourth ſyl- 
lable; but I take the pronun- 
ciation of Mr. Sheridan to be 
the beſt uſage, and have fol- 
lowed him in laying the ſtreſs 
on the ſecond. 


DEVEX, deE-veks'. A. 
[ devexus, Lat. Bending down; 
declivous; incurvated down- 
wards. 


Mr. Sheridan accents this 
word on the firſt {yilable ; Dr. 
Johnſon, Dr. Ath, Mr. Bailey, 
and Mr: Walker, on the laſt, 
which I have follow ed. 


DEUTERONOMY, du-ter- 


| 0n/-6-mY. S. | Sevrz2©& e- 


Greek. | The ſecond book of 


the law, being the fifth book of 
Moſes. 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Bailey 
lay the ſtreſs on the fourth ſyl- 
lable of this word; Meſirs, 
Sheridan, Walker, and Entick, 
and Dr. Aſh, place the accent 
on the third ſyllable, which I 
have preferred. 


DLERESIS, di-&r'-E-ſ1s. S. 
| Prargenrs, Gr. | The eder 
or diljunction of ſyllables. 


I have followed Mr. Wal- 
ker in giving the ſhort found to 
the ſecond fyllable of this 
word. Mr. Sheridan Pronounces 
it long: di-&-re-[is, 


DIALYSIS; di-al'-1-ſis. S. 


ua ute, 
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DIC 
At; häte; hall. 
Lu οα,, Gr.] The figure in 


rhetorick by which ſyllables or 
words are divided. 


Meſſrs. Sheridan and Wal- 
ker ſpell this word dial'iſis. 


But as they place it after Dia- 


log ue, it is molt likely to be an 
error of the preſs, ſince they 
both profeſs to copy their or- 
thography from our great lex1- 
cographer, who ſpells it with a 
y as I have. The accent is, by 
the two firſt mentioned gentle- 
men and Dr. Aſh, ſet on the ſe- 
cond ſyllable, which I have fol- 


lowed ; but Dr. Johnſon places 


it on the third ſyllable. 


DIAMOND, di'-mind. 8. 
diamant, Fr.] The moſt valua- 
ble and hardelt of all the gems. 


% Then dedicate each glaſs to ſome fair 
„ name, 
„ And on the ſaſh the diamond {crawls my 
40 lame.“ — 
Gay. 


% The diamond is by mighty monarchs 
© worn, 
% Fair as the ſtar that uſhers in the morn.” 
BLACKMORE. 


© The lively diamond drinks thy pureſt 

„% rays, 
Collected light, compact.“ | 
TromsoN, 


I have given ſo many ex- 
amples from the poets of the 
pronunciation of this word, be- 
cauſe Mr. Walker and Dr. 
Kenrick divide it into three 
ſyllables (di-A-muͤnd), which J 
take to be a ſtiff pronunciation, 
not much uſed, I have fol- 


lowed Mr. Sheridan and divided 
it into two ſyllables only. 


DICACITY, &di-kal'-[i-tþ. 


Bet ; bEar ; beer. 


DIG 
Fit ; fight; field. 


S. [Ldicacitas, Lat.] Pertneſs, 
ſaucinels. 


I have made the 2 long in 
the firſt ſyllable of this word, 
like Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Wal- 
ker pronounces the 2 like e in 
me. 


DICTIONARY, dik'-ſhin- 
a-ry. S. dichionarium, Lat.] 
A book containing the words of 
any language, a vocabulary, a 
word-book, a lexicon. 


The authorities at preſent are 
all in favour of this pronuncia- 
tion ; but (ſays Mr. Walker) 
ew years ago this word was 
univerſally pronounced as if 
written D:xnary, and a perſon 
would have been thought a pe- 
dant if he had pronounced it 
according to its orthography ; 
but ſuch has been the taſte for 
improvement in ſpeaking, that 
now a perſon would riſk the 


1mputation of vulgarity ſhould 


he pronounce it otherwiſe than 
it is written.” 


DID ACTICAL, di-dak'-ti- 
kal. 

DIDACTICK, di. dak “-tik. 
A. Juda e-, Gr.] 


Preceptive, giving precepts. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan, in giving the t, in the firſt 
ſyllable of theſe words, the 
long ſound of 2 in fight. Mr, 
Walker pronounces it like ein 
me, 


DIGEST, de. S. [di- 
ge/ta, 


= wo © 0 bY PR UW eee 
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© 
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DIG 
Not; note; nodſe. Buͤt; baſh; blue. Love-ly; lye. Thin; THis. 


geſta, Lat.] The pandett of the 


civil law. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker make the 2 long in the firſt 
ſyllable of this word, when a 
ſubſtantive, and ſhort when a 
verb; which I believe 1s the 
beſt uſage. Theſe two gentle- 
men, as alſo Dr. Aſh, and Dr. 


Johnſon, accent the ſubſtantive 


on the firſt ſyllable, and the 
verb on the laſt ; but Mr. En- 
tick lays the ſtreſs on the laſt 
{ſyllable of both. 


% Each then has organs to dige his food! 
„One to beget, and one receive, the 
„ brood.” 


PRIOR. 

The following words have the 
firſt 2 marked ſhort by Mr. 
Walker and long by Mr. She- 
ridan. I believe the pronunci— 
ation of the latter is the moſt 
common, except in thoſe marked 
with an *, when I take it the 
uſage is with Mr. Walker. 
Dilacerate, Dilaceration, Dila- 
nate, *dilapidation, *dilata- 
bility, dilatable, *dilation, *di. 
late, dilator, dilection, dilucid, 
dilucidate, dilucidation, *dimi. 
dation, dinetical, diploma, * di- 
van, There are ſeveral other 
words, to which, Mr. Walker 
ſays, Mr. Sheridan has given 
the long ſound of the firſt 2 ; 
but as I find this not the caſe 
in the ſecond edition of his 
dictionary, I preſume Mr. 
Walker muſt refer to the firſt 
edition, ſince the printing of 
which Mr. Sheridan may have 
perceived his error and made 
the alteration. 


9 


DIS 


DIMISSORY, dim'-1s-ſur- 
F. A. [dimiſſorius, Lat.] That 
of which a man is diſmiſſed to 
another juriſdiction. 


Mr. Bailey, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Sheridan, place the accent 
on the ſecond ſyllable of this 
word; Dr. Johnſon, Mr. En— 
tick, and Mr. Walker, on the 
firſt, which I take to be the beſt 
ulage. | 


DIOCESAN, di-oſ'-ſ&-{in. 
S. | from diæceſis, a Greek word, 
compounded of %% and nos. | 
A Bithop as he ſtands related to 
his own clergy or flock. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Bailey, 
and Dr. Aſh, pronounce this 
word with the accent on the 
third ſyllable : Meſſrs. Shert- 
dan and Walker on the ſecond. 
I have preferred the latter. 


DIRK, derk. S. [an Erſe 
word according to Johnſon. | 
A kind of dagger. 


Mr. Walker pronounces this 
word dark. I have followed 
Mr. Sheridan. 


DISCRETIVE, 4iſ{-kre/-tiy. 
A. | diſcretus, Lat.] Diſtin& ; 


disjointed; not continuous. 


Mr. Sheridan has placed the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable of 
this word ; but I have followed 


| Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 


Bailey, and Mr. Walker, in 
placing it on the ſecond ſyllable. 
Mr. Walker, with great pro- 
priety, 
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DIS 
Mit; hate ; 


priety, lays down as a rule, that 
when the accent, either primary 
or {econdary, is on the in- 
ſeparable prepoſition, 4%, the 
is always ſharp and hifling ; 
but when the accent 1s on the 
ſecond ſyllable, the 5 will be 
either hiſſing or buzzing, ac- 
cording to the nature of the 
conſecutive letter. That is, if 
a ſharp mute, as if pb, 4, &c. 
ſucceed, the preceding 5 muſt 
be pronounced ſharp and hil- 
ling; but if a flat mute as 6, d, 
&c. or a vowel, or a liquid be- 
gin the next ſyllable, the fore- 
going 5 mult be ſounded hike 
z. Diſmal, which ſeems to be 
an objettion to the firſt part of 
this rule, 
firmation of it; for the firſt 
fyllable in this word 1s not a 
prepoſition, but a contrattion of 
the Latin word dies; and di/- 
mal is evidently derived from 
dies malus. 
clue, Mr. Sheridan has given the 
pure in diſgrace, diſgwſe, &c.“ 


hall. 


To DISOBLIGE, fee To 
Oblige. 


ders | fam + aiſ'-pu- 
tabl. A. | from diſputo, Lat. 
yg io conteſt, controverti— 
ble; lawtul, to be conteſted. 


r. Johnſon places the ac- 
- on the ſecond ſyllable of 
this word, as does Dr. Alh; 
Mellrs. Sheridan, Walker, Bai— 
ley, and Entick, lay the ſtreſs 
on the firſt; which I take to be 


the belt uſage, 
6 


Bet ; bear; beer. 


is in reality a con- 


| Lat. | To ſport, 


For want of this | divert. 


cent on the laſt ſyllable ; 


DOC 
Fit; fight; field. 


DI SSEMINATOR. dif-ſem'= 
1-na-tur. 8. [ diſſeminator, Lat. 
He that ſcatters, a ſpreader. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, pronounce this 
word with the ſtreſs on th 
penultimate ſyllable; Meflrs. 
Sheridan and Walker on the 
ſecond, which I have followed. 


DISSYLLABLE, di-. Il. 
labl. S. ice -, Gr.] 
A word of two ſyllables. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Bailey, 
and Mr. Entick, accent this 


word on the ſecond ſyllable; 


Dr. Aſh, and Meflrs. Sheridan 
and Walker, on the firſt, which 
I believe to be the beſt uſage. 


To DIVERTISE, di-ver'- 
tlz. V. N. | divertir, Fr. diverto, 
to amuſe, to 


I do not find this word in Mr. 
Sheridan's Dictionary; Dr. 
Johnſon, Mr. Entick, and Dr. 
Aſh, pronounce it with the ac- 
but 
Mr. Walker and Mr. Bailey 
ſound it with the ftreſs on the 
lecond ſyllable, which I have 


followed. 


DOCTRINAL, dok'-tri-nal. 
A. | dodrina, Lat. | Containing 
dottrine ; pertaining to the act 
or means of teaching. 


In this word, and the adverb 
Doc'trinally, Dr. Johnſon places 


the accent on the ſecond ſy lla, 


ble; 


8 


D R A 


D R A 


N6t; n6te; nooſe. But; buſh; blüe. Love-Iy; lfe. Thin; Tris: 


ble; but Dr. Aſh, and Meſſrs. 
Sheridan, Bailey, and Walker, 
lay the ſtreſs on the firſt, which 
I nave preferred. 


DOMINATOR, d&m'--n4. 
tor. S. [dominator, Lat.] The 


preſiding power. 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
have the accent on the penulti- 
mate ſyllable of this word; 
Meſlrs. Sheridan and Walker 
place it on the firſt, which 1 
have followed. 


DONATIVE, don'-a-tiv. S. 
| from donatus, Lat.] A gift, a 
largeſs, a preſent; in law, a 
benehce merely given and 
collated by the patron to a man 
without inſtitution or induction. 


„Never did ftceple carry double truer ; 
His is the donatzve, and mine the cute.“ 
CLEAVELAND. 


Mr. Walker differs from 
Mr. Sheridan in the quantity 
of the vowel in the firſt ſylla— 
ble of this word: the former 
ſounds it as I have marked it 
(which I take to be the beſt 
uſage) ; but the latter makes the 


1 long, and pronounces it thus: 


; .na-tlv, 


DRAMA, dri'-m4. S. Ip, 


Gr. | A poem accommodated to 
action, a poem in which the ac- 
tion is not related, but repre- 
ſented; a play, a comedy, a 
tragedy. 


The only difference that 
ariſes, between the beſt autho- 


rities, on the pronunciation of 


this word, is in the quantity of 
the firſt ſyllable. Dr. Aſh has 
it drama Mr. Sheridan (in 
the ſecond edition) divides it as 
I have; and though Mr. Wal- 
ker has given it both ways, yet 
he tells us the laſt (drd'-maJ is 
that which is at preſent moſt in 
uſe, though the former was uni- 
verſally current till within thefe 
few years. 


DRAUGHT, draft. S. Dpohr, 
Saxon, Draght, Dutch. | The 
att of drinking; a quantity 
of liquor drunk - at once ; the 
att of drawing or pulling car- 
riages ; the quality of being 
drawn; delineation, ſketch ; a 
picture drawn; the att of 
{weeping with a net; the quan- 
tity of fiſhes taken by once 
drawing the net ; forces drawn 
off from the main army, a de- 
tachment; a ſink, drain; the 
depth which a veſſel draws, or 
ſinks into the water; a bill 
drawn for the payment of 
money; (inthe plural, draughts) 
a kind of play reſembling cheſs. 


© Now dropping wet, he climbs the cliff 
Vith pain; 

„% The crowd that ſaw him fall, and floa 
again, 

& Shout from the diſtant ſhore ; and loudly 
© laught, A 

« To fee his heaving breaſt diſgorge the 
„ briny draught.” 

DRYDEN. 


The authorities are all in fa- 
vour of ſounding this word as 
it written draft ; and this pro- 
nunciation has been the cauſe 
of a vulgariſm in the ortho- 


graphy among the illiterate and 
| trading part of the nation, who 
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DR O 


Hat ; hate ; hall. 


fancy themſelves 'particularly 


correct in ſpelling it exactly as 
they hear it ſounded. Theſe 
people alſo pronounce the word 
draft, only when it means a 
bi'lof exchange; and when any 
thing elſe they ſound it drait ; 
but the beſt uſage is in favour of 
the pronunciation firſt given. 
Draught houſe is alſo ſounded 
in the ſame way; but there is 
an error of the preſs in the 
dictionaries of Meſſrs. Sheri— 
dan and Walker, where this 
word is ſpelled draft-houſe. 
Had they intended to alter Dr. 
Johnſon's orthography (which 
they both profeſs not to do), 
they would of courſe have 
placed the word hefore drag, 
and not after draught as it now 
ſtands, out of its place accord- 
ing to alphabetical order. 


dr6'1. 


DROLL, [ drole, 


Fr.] One whoſe 5 it is 


to raiſe mirth by petty tricks, 
a jeſter, a buſſoon; a farce, 
ſomething exhibited to raiſe 
mitch. 


O deareſt Andrew, favs the humble doll, 
„ Henceforth may I obey, and thou con- 
6« trol.“ 


Patios. 


As Mr. Walker marks this 
word juſt the fame as Mr. She— 
ridan, whom I have' followed 
above, I ſhould not have no- 
ticed it, but for the former 
gentleman's obſervins, that, 
When this word is uſed to 


ſigniky a farce, it is pronounced 


ſo as to rhyme with %,, loll, 


Ke. 


In ſupport of this opi- 


DUE 


Bet ; pd beer. Fit; fight; field, 


nion, Mr. Walker quotes Swift, 
who rhymes it to extol ; but I 


rather think this proves that the 


word was ſo pronounced for- 
merly ; as, I take it, the beſt 
uſage at preſent i is, in all caſes, 
to ſound the 0 long, like 0 in 
note, 


DROMEDARY, drüm“-d- 
da-ry. | dromedare, Ital.] A ſort 
of camel. 


«© Mules, after theſe camels and drome» 
© darts, 

« And wagons: fraught with utenſils of 

« war. ” 

: MiILTrO. 


Mr. 


this word drôm'-è-dèr-&; 


Sheridan pronounces 


Mr. 


Walker and Mr. Nares ſound 


the o, in the firſt ſyllable, like v 
in du,; and as I take this to be 
the molt prevailing pronunc1a- 
tion, I have followed it. 


DROUGHT, Adrout. S. 
dnuzode, Saxon. | Dry wea- 


ther, want of rain; 


of drink. 


thirſt, want 


The authorities are all in ſup- 
port of the pronunciation I 
have given this word; but it is 
often very improperly founded 
as if written drouth, When 
theſe abſtratts (ſays Mr. Wal- 
ker) take g into their compoſi— 
tion, and this g g is preceded by a 
vowel, the does not precede 
the A, but follows it; as weagh, 
werght; fly, flight; no,nought; 
&c.“ 


DUKE, du'ke. S. [duc, Fr. 


dux 


, 


E AR 


E CC 


Not; note; nodſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-ly; lye. Thin; This. 


dux, Lat.] One of the higheſt 
order of nobility in England. 


As the authorities are all in 
ſupport of the above pronunc1a- 
tion of this word, I ſhould have 
overlooked it, but for the fol- 
lowing obſervations of Mr. 
Walker, which I think it ne- 
ceſlary to notice. 

There is (ſays he) a light 
deviation often heard in the pro- 
nunciation of this word, as if 
written Dook ; but this borders 
on vulgarity ; the true ſound of 
the u muſt be carefully pre- 
ſerved, as if written Dew#k, 
There is another impropriety 
in pronouncing this word, as if 
written Joo, this is not ſo 
vulgar as the former, and ariſes 
trom an Ignorance of the in- 
fluence of accent,” 


DYSENTERY, diſ'-ſen-ter- 
F. 8. [ dyſſenterte, Fr. from 
dJucevrezg's, Gr.] A looſeneſs 
wherein very ill humours flow 
off by ſtool, and are alſo ſome- 
times attended with blood. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 


Mr. Bailey, place the accent on 
the ſecond ſyllable of this word; 


Meflrs. Entick, Sheridan, and 
Walker, on the firſt, which J 
have followed. I believe the 
former is the ancient pronun— 
Clation; but the latter now 
univerſally prevails. 


— — 


E. 
AR, E'r. S. [eane, Sax. oon, 
Dutch. The whole organ 


| 


of audition or hearing; that 
part of the ear that ſtands pro- 
minent : power oft judging of 
harmony ; the ſpike of corn, 
that part which contains the 
ſeeds; to fall together by the 


ears, to fight, to ſcuffle; to ſet 


by the ears, to make ſtrife, to 

quarrel, 

„O Heav'nly poet! ſuch hy verſe ap- 
++ pears, 

© So ſweet, ſo charming to my raviſh'd 
44 ears, 


« As to the weary {wain, with cares op- 
* preſt 


60 Beneath the Silvan ſhade, refreſhing reſt.” 
DRYDEN. 


The authorities are all in fa— 


vour of the pronunciation 
which I have given this word ; 


but it 1s often improperly. 


ſounded as if written year. 


EARTH, Ert A. . [eopr, : 
Saxon. | The * inet 
from air, fire, or water; the 


terraqueous globe; the world. 


ge my employment here on earth 

Jo give a lib'ral ſcope to mirth, 

© Lite's barren vale with flow” rs t' adorn, 

And pluck a role from ev'ry thorn.” 
CHURCHILL. 


Though the pronunciation 


which I have given this word 
1s ſupported by all the autho- 
rities, yet it is very olten liable 


to a 3 vulgar lound, as if 


written Urth ; there is indeed 
(ſays Mr. Walker) but a deli- 
cate difference between this and 
the true ſound ; but quite ſuf— 
ficient to diltinguiſh a common 
from a polite ſpeaker, 
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EDI 


ſis. S. [*x%vuerrs, Gr.] Livid 
{pots or blotches in the ſkin, 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
have the accent on ihe antepen- 
ultimate ſyllable of this word ; 
but I have placed it on the pen- 
ultimate, in which I am ſup- 
ported by Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Walker, the latter of which 
gentlemen obſerves, that“ all 
words ending in %%, have the 
accent on the penultimate, ex- 
cept metamorphoſis and apo- 
theofes, which deſert the ac- 
cent of their originals, 


ECLAIRCISSEMENT, Ek 
klare'.ſ1z-ment. S. [eclairciſſe- 
ment, Fr.] Explanation, the 
att of clearing up an affair. 


Meſſrs. Sheridan, Entick, 
and Walker, have the accent 
on the ſecond ſyllable of this 
word; and though placed im- 
mediately after echo, yet they 
double the c, Dr. Johnſon, 
Mr, Bailey, and Dr. Aſh, have 
the accent on the third ſyllable, 
and ſpell the word with one c, 
which, even if we are to con- 
ſider it as pure French, is the 
proper orthography, ſince it is 
ſo written in the Didtionnaire 


de PAcademie Francoiſe, The 


accent on the ſccond {yllable is 


to be preferred. 


EDICT, &e-dikt. [edit, Fr. 


editlum, Ee) A proclamation 
of command or prohibition, 


Severe decrees may Keep our tongues in 
ae, 


E LE 
Hat ; häte; hall. Bet; bear; beter, Flt; fight ; field. 


© But to our n. what ed: can give 
« law “ 


DRY DEN. 


The only difference, among 
good ſpeakers, that ariſes in the 
pronunciation of this word, is 
in the quantity of the vowel 
in the firſt ſyllable. I have fol- 
lowed Dr. Aſh, Mr. Sheridan 
Mr. Nares, Mr. Walker, Mr. 
Entick, Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Scott, 
and Mr. W. Johnſon, and 
made it long, as I believe they 
have the beſt uſage on their ſide. 
Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Perry, and 
Mr. Buchanan, make it ſhort. 


To EDUCATE, èd'-ü-kàte. 
V. A, [educo, Lat.] To breed, 
to bring up. 


Their young ſucceſſion all their cares 
66 employ ; 


* They breed, they brood, inſtruct and 


© educate, 
& And make proviſion for the future ſtate.” ? 
DRY DEN. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan in the pronunciation of this 
word, Mr. Walker ſounds 
it ed'-ju-kate, and obſerves, 
** This pronunciation may ſeem 
odd to thoſe who are not ac- 
quainted with the nature of the 
letters; but it is not only the 
moſt polite, but, in reality, the 
moſt agreeable to rule.” Not- 
withſtanding this, I cannot but 
regard Mr. Sheridan's as being 

; CS 
the almoſt univerſal pronun- 
ciation, 


ELEGIACK, el- EJ -ak. A. 
[ elegiacus, Lat. Uſed in ele. 


gies; mourntul, furrowftul. 
66 She, 


A 


7 


ELI 


E MB 


Not; note; nooͤſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-Iy; He. Thin; Tuis. 


« She, with ſoft elegrack verſe, 
„ Mult grace ſome mighty villain's hearſe.”” 
CHURCHILL. 


The authorities all place the | 


accent on the third ſyllable of 


this word; yet many are too 


apt to lay the ſtreſs on the ſe- 
cond, on which, no doubt, our 
own analogy would lead us to 
place it, But its derivation 
from the Latin egiacus, and 
the Greek 2Asy#ancs, (in both 
which the antepenultimate is 
long), obliges us, under pain of 
appearing groſsly illiterate, to 
lay the ſtreſs on the ſame ſyl- 
lable. 


ELEVATOR, el-e-vi-tur. | 


S. [from the verb elevo, Lat.] 
A raiſer or lifter up. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Bailey, lay the ſtreſs on 
the third ſyllable of this word; 
Meſſrs. Sheridan and Walker 
on the firſt, which I believe 1s 
the beſt uſage, 


ELIXIR, e-lik'-ſur. S. 
| Arabick | A medicine made 
by ſtrong infuſion, where the 
ingredients are almoſt diſſolv ed 
in the menſtruum; the liquor 
with which chymiſts tranſmute 
metals; the extract or quin- 
teſſence of any thing; any 
cordial. 


* For when no healing art prevail'd, 
« When cordials and csv fail'd, 


„On your pale check he dropp'd the 
© ſhow'r, 


© Reviv'd you like a dying flow'r.” 
WaLLER. 


The authorities are unaujmous 


; 


: 


N 


in the pronunciation of this 


word as I have marked it; but 
there is a corrupt way of pro- 
nouncing it, even among the 
upper ranks of people, which 
changes the 2, in the ſecond 
ſyllable, into e, as if written 
Elexir. This I regard as im- 
proper, notwithſtanding Mr. 


{ Walker's thinking it may be 


fo founded when the accent is 


on the i followed by 7 and ano- 


ther conſonant. 


ELUCIDATOR, e-lu -(Y- 


da- tùr. S. [fromthe verb 2 


Lat.] Explainer, 
commentator. 


Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
pronounce this word with the 
accent on the fourth ſyllable ; 
Meſſrs. Entick, Sheridan, and 


ex politor, 


Walker, on the ſecond, which 


I have preferred. 


To EMBALM, im-ba'm, 
V. A. [embaumer, Fr.] To im- 
pregnate a body with aroma- 
ticks, that it may reſiſt putre+ 
faction. 


© Muſe ! at that name thy ſacred ſorrows 
* ſhed 


© Thoſe tears eternal that embalm the dead.” 
Pore. 


7 followed Mr. Sheri— 
dan in leaving out the /, in the 
pronunciation of this word, 
and ſounding the © likez in fit, 
Mr. Walker however pro- 
nounces the / in the laſt ſyllable, 
and ſounds the e in the firſt like 


in met. 


there is a remarkable affinity 
between 


He obſerves, that 
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EMP- 


Hat ; hate ; hall. Bet; bear ; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


between the long e and the ſhort 


2, when immediately followed | 


by the accent, particularly in 
thoſe words where the e 1s fol- 
lowed by * or 8. This 
{continues he) has induced Mr. 
Sheridan to ſpell embrace, en- 
dow, &c. imbrace, indow, &c, 
and this ſpelling may, perhaps, 
{ſufficiently convey the curſory 
or colloquial pronunciation 
but my obſervation greatly fails 
me if correct publick ſpeaking 
does not preſerve the e in its 
true ſound, when followed by 
mM or n. The difference is de- 
licate, but, in my opinion real,” 
Notwithſtanding this high au- 
thority, I cannot but think the 
beſt ulage is with Mr. Sheridan 
in pronouncing the e, in the 
words alluded to, as ? in fit; 
but in regard to Mr. Walker's 
preſerving the / in embalm, par- 
ticularly as he refers to the rule 
for omitting it, I ſuſpett it to 
he an error of the preſs, or at 
leaſt an overſight, ſince he pro- 
nounces balm like Mr, Sheridan. 


Sce Balm, 


EMBRASURE, em-bra- 
zure. S. [embraſure, Fr.] An 
aperture in the wall; battle- 
ment, 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 


Bailey, and Mr. Entick, have 


placed the accent on the {econ 
ſyllable of this word ; but the 
fireſs on the laſt ſyllable, as 
pronounced by Meflrs. Sheri— 
dan and Walker, appears to be 
the preſent uſage. 


EMPIRE, em'-pire. S. en. 
hire, Fr. imperium, Lat.] Im- 
perial power, ſupreme domi— 
nion; the region over which 
dominion is extended; com- 
mand over any thing. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces the 
2, in the laſt ſyllable of this 
word, ſhort, like y in lovely. 
But I feel the neceſſity of join- 
ing Mr. Walker, and making it 
ſound long, like 2 in pine, re. 
garding 1t as the beſt uſage. 


EMPYEMA, em-pi-E'-ma. S. 
[ £ymunue, Gr.] A collection of 
purulent matter in any part 
whatſoever, generally uſed to 
ſignify that in the cavity of the 
breall only. 


I have followed Mr. Walker 


in the pronunciation of this 
word, who ſays, I have 
differed from Mr. Sheridan in 
the ſound of the y in the ſecond 
{ſyllable of this word, merely 
from the diſagrecable effett it 
has on the ear, to pronounce 
two vowels of exactly the ſame 
ſound in immediate ſucceſhon. 
This ſameneſs 1s, in ſome mea- 
ſure, avoided by giving y the 
long diphthongal ſound of 2 ; 
and the fame reaſon has in- 
duced me to the ſame notation 
in the word Empyrean (founded 
by Mr. Sheridan em-pi-reE'-an). 
If good uſage is againſt me, I 
ſubmit.“ I take it the uſage is 
pretty equally divided; but I 
have preferred Mr. Walker's 


ENMPYREUM, 


| pronunciation. 


A c 


E N C 


EN C 


Not; note; nodſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-l}; lye. Thin; Tris. 


EMPYREUM, em-pir -rE- 
um. 

EMPYREUMA, em-peE-ru'- 
ma. S. | umveeuus, Gr.] 

The burning of any matter 
in boiling or diſtillation. 


Johnſon places the, ac- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable of 
Empyreum; Dr. 
Meſſrs. Sheridan and Walker 
on the ſecond. I have pre- 
ferred the latter. All agree, 
however, in laying the ſtreſs 
on the third ſy llable of- Em- 
pyreuma, 


EMULATOR, em'-u-la-tur. 
S. [ emulator, Lat.| A rival, a 
competitor. 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Entick 
accent this word on the third 
ſyllable; but I have followed 
Meſſrs. Sheridan and Walker, 
in placing the ſtreſs on the firſt, 
which I take to be the beſt uſage 
at preſent. 


ENCOMIUM, en-k&'-me- 
um. S. encomi um, Lat.] Pane- 
gyrick, praiſe, elogy. 


© A vile encomium doubly ridicules ; 
© There's nothing blackens like the ink of 
„ fools.” 
Por E. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
this word in-k6'-myum ; and 
though I have already obſerved, 
that in thoſe words where e. is 
followed by m or n, Mr. She— 
ridan ſounds the e like in t, 
and Mr. Walker thinks the e 
ſhould retain its proper ſound 
like e in met, in wlich I in. 


9 


Aſh and 


| 


| clined to regard Mr. Sheridan's 
as the beſt uſage ; yet in this 


word, the e ſeems to be oftener 
ſounded as Mr. Walker marks 
it than as Mr, Sheridan; and 
this proceeds, I take it, from 
the flow manner in which 1t 1s 
generally pronounced. In juſ- 
tice therefore to Mr. Walker 
I will here add what he ſays. 

Though, in curſory ſpeaking 
we frequently hear the e con- 
founded with the ſhort i in the 
firſt ſyllable of encamp, en- 
chant, &c. without any great 
offence to the ear, yet ſuch an 
interchange in encomium, en— 
comaſt, &c. is not only a de- 
parture from propriety, but 
from politeneſs: and it is not a 
little ſurpriſing that Mr. She- 
ridan ſhould have adopted it. 
The truth is, preſerving the e 
pure in all words of this form, 
whether in rapid or deliberate 
ſpeaking, 1s a correctneſs well 
worthy of attention.” See To 


Embalm. 


ENCORE, ong-kore'. Ad. 


encore, Fr.) Aguin, once 


lilOoi . 
Whilſt in moſt bleſſed union, rogue and 
©« whe ne 


« Clap har: ics, huzza, and hiccup out en- 


he C0? * 


Cue xc. 


Though Nleſſrs. Sheridan 
and Walker mark this word 
exactly the ſame, yet I thought 
it right to obſerve, that as it is 
pure French, it has retained its 
original found, and when pro- 
nounced otherwiſe is thought a 
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great juſtice: 


ENF 


ENS 


Hit ; häte; hall. Bet; bear ; beEr. Fit; fight; field. 


mark of vulgarity, as if it were 
neceſſary to underſtand French 


to ſpeak Engliſh! Mr. Walker 


(hen he remarks in its proper 


place that cherubim is the plu- 
ral of cherub, and that to 
miſtake the former for a ſingu- 
lar, and write the plural cheru- 
bims, is an unpardonable fault 
with criticks) exclaims with 
How hard 1s 
the fate of an Engliſhman, who, 
to write and ſpeak his own lan- 
guage properly, muſt not only 
underſtand French, Latin, and 


Greek, but Hebrew allo !” 


ENCYCLOPEDIA, en-fi- 
kl8-p&-dya.S. eU ,.ʃt 


Gr.] The circles of ſciences, 


the round of learning. 


Though Mr. Walker, &c. 
diſagree with Dr. Johnſon and 
Mr. Sheridan in the pronuncia— 
tion of Cyclopedia, yet in this 


word they all accord in laying 


the ſtreſs on the fourth ſyllable. 
It would not have been thus 
noticed but for the two laſt 
mentioned gentlemen making 
this diſtinction between two 
words {o nearly related both in 
orthography and meaning. Sec 


Cyclopedia. 


To ENFEOFF, 


en-f&F, 


V. A. | feoffamentum, low Lat. | 


To inveſt with any digmities or 
pollethons. A law term. 


The authorities are all in fa- 
vour of pronouncing this word 
as here marked; but from its 


* 


little uſe, and the word feoffee 


(to which it is ſo nearly allied) 
being ſounded Ffeffee, we too 


often hear enfeeff pronounce 
enfef. 


ENGINE, en/-jin. S. [engin, 
Fr.] Any mechanical compli- 
cation, in which various move- 
ments and parts concur to one 
effect; a military machine; an 
inſtrument to throw water upon 
burning houſes; any means 
uſed to bring to paſs; an agent 
for another. 


He takes the ſciſſors, and extends 
* The little engine on his fingers? ends.“ 
Por. 


This 1s one of the few 
words, beginning with em or en 
(lee Embalm and Encomum/), 
in which Mr. Sheridan agrees 
with Mr. Walker and gives the 
e its common ſound. It is of- 
ten pronounced as if written 
engine, but very improperly, 
and (as Mr. Walker ſays) ſa- 


vours ſtrongly of vulgarity. 


ENSIGN, en'-ſine. S. [en- 


Jergne, Fr.] The flag or ſlandard 


of a regiment ; badge, or mark 
of diſtinttion; the officer of 
foot who carries the flag. 


Both Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Walker give the laſt ſyllable of 
this word the long ſound, which 
appears to be the beſt uſage, 
though it is often heard as if 
written /n, and alſo infign ; 
but even Mr. Sheridan pro- 
nounces the e, in this word, like 
e in bet, 


ENSURE, 


. ↄ o 


„%% Ü IF To 9 


ENV 


ENSURE, en-ſhure'. V. A. 
{from aſſurer, Fr.“ To aſcer— 
tain, to make certain, to ſecure; 
to exempt any thing from hazard 
by paying a certain ſum, on 
condition of being reimburſed 
for miſcarriage. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
this word in-ſure', In ſound- 
ing the e in the firſt ſyllable 
hke 2, there 1s little doubt that 
ſuch was the beſt uſage at the 
time he wrote; but as I take 
it the pronunciation of this 
word is much changed of late, 
I have followed Mr. Walker, 
and preſerved the pure ſound of 
that letter, who 1s clearly right 
in giving the in the laſt ſyl- 
lable the aſpirated ſound of 5 
in ſure, as alſo in its com- 
pounds; and Mr. Sheridan's 
not doing this, I take to be an 
overſight, rather than his pro— 
nunciation being different. 


ENVELOPE, on-ve-ld'pe. 


S. | envelope, Fr.] A wrapper, 


an outward cale, 


* Send theſe to paper-ſpariag Pope 
© And, when he ſits to write, 
* No letter with au ent cl he 
% Could give him more delight.” 
SWIFT. 


Dr. Aſh, Mr. Entick, and 
Mr. Bailey, place the accent 
on the ſecond {ſyllable of this 
word, as alſo of the verb. In 
the accentuation of the latter, 


all the authorities agree ; but of 


the ſubltantive, Dr. Johnſon, 
Mc. Sheridan, and Mr. Wal- 


ker, have the accent on the laſt 


ly llable, 


a E N V 
Not; n6te; nooſe. Buͤt; baſh; blie. Love-ly; Fe. Thin; THis. 


beſt uſage now. Mr. Walker 
adds: This word ſignifying 
the outward cale of a letter is 
always pronounced in the 
French manner by thoſe who 
can pronounce French, and by 
thoſe who cannot the e is 
changed into an . Sometimes 
a mere Engliſhman attempts to 
give the naſal vowel the French 
ſound, and expoſes himſelf to 
laughter by pronouncing 2 
after it, as if written o0ngvelope, 
This 1s as ridiculous to a polite 
car as if he pronounced it, as 
it ought to be pronounced, like 
the verb to envelop.” Mr, 
Sheridan and Mr. Walker mark 


this word the ſame as I have, 


ENVIRONS, on-vy-rod/nz, 
S. ſenvirons, Fr.] The neigh. 
bourhood or neighbouring 
places round about the coun. 
try, | 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 


Mr. Entick, have the accent on 


the ſecond ſy lable of this wor d, 


like the verb to enwmron, in 
which latter caſe, all the autho- 
rities accord. But the ſubſtan. 
tive env2rons is pronounced by 
Mr. Sheridan, with the ſtreſs on 
the laſt ſyllable, as I have 
marked it. Mr. Walker gives 
it two ways, firſt like Mr. She. 
ridan (which certainly is the 
only polite uſage), and then 
with the accent on the ſecond 
ſyllable, like the verb. But 
lenſible that this was unſup— 
ported by cuſtom, he adds: 
** This word 1s in general uſe, 
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EPF 


EPO 


Hit; bite; hill. Bet; bear ; be&r. Fit ; fight; field. 


and ought to be pronounced 
like the Engliſh verb to exv2ron ; 
but the vanity of appearing 
polite keeps it ſtill in the French 
pronunciation ; and as the na- 
fal vowels in the firſt and laſt 
ſyllable are not followed by 
hard cor g, it is impoſhble for 
a mere Engliſhman to pro— 
nounce it faſhionably.'* See 
Encore and Enuirons. 


EPHEMERA, &-fem'-E-ra. 
S. [egnutes, Gr.] A fever that 
terminates in one day; an 1n- 
ſect that lives only one day. 


The accent of this word 1s 
invariably placed on the ſecond 
ſyllable; but Mr. Walker, 
whom 1 have followed, makes 
the e, in the ſecond ſyllable, 
ſhort ; and Mr. Sheridan gives 
it the long open ſound, marking 
it thus: e-fE&-me-ra, The 
ſame diflerence between theſe 
two gentlemen is obſervable in 
ephemeral, ephemerick, epheme. 
71s, and ephemeriſt, I prefer 
Mr. Walker's pronunciation. 


EPICUREAN, ep-y-ku-re'- 
an. S. | from Epicurus, a cele- 
brated philoſopher of Athens. | 
One who holds the principles 
of Epicurus. When an ad- 
Jettive, it ſignifies luxurious, 
contributing to luxury. 


Dr. Aih, Mr. Bailey, Mr. 
Eutick, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 
Walker, have the accent on the 
tourth ſyllable of this word, 
whether ſubllantive or adjec. 


| 


tive; Dr. Johnſon (who has the 


adjective alone) lays the ſtreſs 
on the third ſyllable. The for- 
mer is the prevailing pronunci- 
ation at preſent, 


EPIPHYSIS, E-pif'-E-ſts, 
S. | empuors, Gr. | Attention, the 
parts added by accretion. 


Dr. Aſh, and Mr. Sheridan, 
place the accent on the third 
ſyllable of this word, the latter 
pronouncing it Ep-y-fi'-f1s. 
Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Bailey, and 
Mr. Walker, lay the ftreſs on 
the ſecond ſyllable, which I 
have followed, and marked the 
word like Mr. Walker, as I 
believe that to be the beſt uſage. 


EPITOME, e-pit -6-me. S. 
[emToun, Gr. | Abridgment, ab- 
breviature. 


+ Pent up in Utica he vainly forms 
„% A poor epitome of Roman greatneſs, 


% And, cover'd with Numidian guards, 
& directs 


A feeble army, and an empty ſenate, 
© Remnants of mighty battles tought in 


« yain,”” 
ADD1$SON, 


Though the authorities all 
agree in placing the accent on 
the ſecond ſyllable of this word, 
and ſounding the final e, yet we 
too often hear the vulgar pro- 
nounce 1t with the accent on 
the firſt ſyllable, and make the 
final e mute. I have marked 
this word like Mr. Sheridan; 


but Mr. Walker and Dr. Ken- 


rick found the final e like e in 
me, | | 
EPOCH, ᷑&p'-èk. 
EPOCHA, 


E AU 


Not; noͤte; nodſe. But; baſh; blue. Love-ly; lye. Thin; This, 


EPOCHA, <ep'-6-ka. S. 
[ e70%n, Gr. | 0 
The time at which a new 
computation is begun, the time 
from which dates are num— 
bered. ; 
© Time, by neceſſity compell'd, ſhall go 
© Through ſcenes of war, and ech of 
«6. oe. 
x PRIOR. 
All the authorities accord in 
the ſound of the firſt of theſe 
words; but the accent is placed 
differently by them on the ſe- 
cond. Dr. Johnſon lays the 
ſtreſs on the ſecond ſyllable of 
epocha ; Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, 
Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Walker, 


accent it on the firſt ſyllable, as 


I have marked it, which I take 
to be the belt uſage. 


EPOPEE, Ep.-&-pé'. S. 


enen, Gr.] An epick, or 


heroick poem. 


Mr. Sheridan accents this 
word on the firſt ſyllable ; Dr. 
Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. Entick,- 
and Mr. Walker, lay the ſtreſs 
on the laſt ſyllable, which 1 


have preferred. 


EQUERRY, e-kwer -y. S. 
[from ecuyer, Fr.] Maſter of 
the horſe, a groom; grand 
ſtables for horſes; the lodge or 
apartments for the grooms. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, place the accent on 
the firſt: ſyllable of this word, 
which I fancy was the uſage 


ormerty; but, I take it, the | 


EQ D 


| fireſs on the ſecond ſyllable, as. 


pronounced by Mr. Bailey, 
Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Wal- 
ker, prevails moſt at preſent. 
The two latter have improperly 
ſpelled the word with one 7 5 


I have followed Dr. Johnſon. 


EQUIPOLLENCE, E-kwy- 
pol'-lens. S. [equus and 501. 
lentia, Lat.] Equality of force 
or power, 


In this word (and equzpollent} 
Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Bailey, Mr. Entick, and Mr. 
Sheridan, place the accent on 
the third ſyllable, which I be- 
lieve to be the moſt prevalent 
pronunciation; Mr. Walker 
lays the ſtreſs on the ſecond 
ſyllable ; in ſupport of this ac- 


centuation he obſerves: * The 


ſtrong tendency of our lan- 
guage to an enclitical pronun— 
ciation has induced mie to give 
the antepenultimate accent to 
this and the following word 
ſequipollent), in oppoſition to 
Mr. Sheridan and others; as 
no good reaſon can be given 


why they ſhould not have this 
accent, as well as equivalent, | 


equi vocal, &c.” Uſage how- 
ever, I take it, is directly againſt 
Mr. Walker. 


EQUIVOCATOR, e-kwiv'- 
vo-ka-tar, S. | from the French 
equivoque, aguivocatio, Lat,! 
One who uſes ambiguous lan— 
guage. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
H 3 Mrs 
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ESC 


Hat ; häte; hall, Bet; 
Mr. Entick, place the accent 
on the fourth ſyllable of this 
word ; Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Walker lay the ſtreſs on the 
ſecond ſyllable, which I e 
as the beſt uſage. 


ERE, ere. Ad. and Prep. 
[ xp, Saxon.|] Before, ſooner 
than. 


„% Our fruitſul Nile 
© Flow'd ere the wonted lxaſon.“ 
DzxYDzx, 


Mr. Sheridan (after whom 1 
have marked the above word) 
ſounds the firſt e like e in bear ; 
Mr. Walker like 4 in fate, 
which I look upon to be ſo 
much alike, that they both con- 
ſider the proper pronunciation 
the ſame as ar, We often 
hcar it ſounded like the abbre- 
viation of ever (cer, when the 
e has the ſound of e in beer or 
e, but this is improper. 


ERRAND, &ar-rand. S. 
{aepen®, Sax. arend, Dutch. | 
A meſlage, ſomething to be told 
or done by a meſſenger. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker, both pronounce this word 
as I have marked it, though it 


is often ſounded and confounded 
with errant, 


ESCUAGE, eſ'-ku-ije. 
cu, old French.] A kind of 


TO s ſervice. 


Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 


1 ah accent on the ſecond 


ſyllable of this word; but I 


1 
bear ; 


E 11 
Flt; fight; field. 


have preferred the pronuncia- 
tion of Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Bai- 


beer, 


| ley, and Mr. Walker, who place 


it on the firſt ſyllable, regard- 
ing it as the beſt uſage. 


ESTIMATOR, eſ'-ti-m4- 
tur. S. eſtimator, Lat.] A 


ſetter of rates, a computiſt. 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Bailey 
accent this word on the third 
ſyllable; Mr. Sheridan, Dr. 
Aſh, and Mr. Walker, on the 
firſt ſyllable, which I have fol- 
lowed. 


ESTUARY, eſ'-tu-a-ry, 
aſtuarium, Lat.] An arm of 
the ſea, the mouth of a lake or 


river in which the tide ebbs and 
flows. 


I have pronounced this word 
like Mr. Sheridan ; Mr. Wal- 
ker ſounds it el' thi... a-re, and 
obſerves, as the diphthongs 
ia, ic, 20, or 14, when coming 
after the accent, have the power 
of drawing the 7 into /h, ſo the 
diphthongal vowel u, in the 
ſame ſituation, has a ſimilar 
power. It we analyſe the 2 
(continues he), we ſhall find it 
commence With the ſqueezed 
ſound of e, equivalent to the 
conſonant .“ How far Mr. 
Walker is right, I will not pre- 
ſume to determine, but I rather 
think cuſtom is againſt him. 


ETIUETTE, &t-E-k&t 


etiquette, Fr.] The polite For 
or manner of doing any thing ; 
the 


EVE 


EUR 


Not; note; noòſe. But; baſh; blue. Love-l}; ie. Thin; Tris, 


* 


the ceremonial of good man- 
ners. 


Mr. Walker and Dr. Aſh 
have noticed this word (the lat- 
ter in his ſupplement); but it is 
not in Dr. Johnſon and Mr. 
Sheridan's Dictionaries. Mr. 
Walker remarks, that it crept 
into uſe ſome years after our 
great lexicographer wrote his 
Dictionary. Its pronunclation 
is unqueſtionably the ſame as I 
have given it, from Mr. Wal- 
ker; but people, unacquainted 
with its derivation, are very apt 
to ſonnd the qu like qu in que/- 
tron, which is vulgar. 


EVAGATION, eE-va-ga'- 
ſhun. S. | evagor, Lat.] The act 


of wandering, deviation. 


The only difference © that 
ariſes in the pronunciadion of 


this word is in the length of the 


e. I have followed Mr. She- 

ridan; but Mr. Walker makes 

it ſhort, and pronounces the 
I I 2! 1 

word ev-a-ga -ſhun, He ob- 

ſerves however, L am well 

aware that this and the two fol- 


lowing words” (evaneſcent and 


evangelical, the firſt e, in both 
which, Mr. Sheridan makes 
long, and which appears to be 
the beſt uſage) ** are often, by 
good ſpeakers, pronounced with 
the e in the firſt ſyllable long 
and open, but I think contrary 
to that correttneſs which ariſes 
from general analogy.” 


EVENTIDE, E'v-n-tide, S. 


[even and bide.] The time of 
evening. 


Dr. Johnſon places the ac- 
cent on the laſt ſytlable of this 
word; but I take the uſage at 
preſent to be with Mr. Walker 
and Mr. Sheridan, and have in 
conſequence followed them in 


placing the accent on the firit 
{yIHable. | 


EVENTUALLY, <e-ven'-" 
tu-al-y. Ad. [from eventus, 
Lat.] In the event, in the laſt 
reſult. 


The only difference in the 
pronunciation of this word 18 
between Mr. Sheridan (whom 
I have preferred) and Mr. 


. I 
Walker, who marks it E-ven'- 


tſhü-äl-lè. The ſame difference 
in the manner of ſounding the 
third ſyllable arifes between 
theſe two gentlemen in Even- 
tual, I believe Mr. Sheridan's 
to be the moſt common pronun- 
ciation. 


EUROPEAN, u-r6-pe'-an. 
A. | from Europeus, Lat. | Be- 


longing to Europe. 


Dr. Johnſon has not this 
word in his Dictionary; Dr. 
Aſh and Mr. Bailey pronounce 
it with the accent on the ſecond 
ſyllable; but Mr. Entick, Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. Walker, lay 


the ſtreſs on the third ſyllable, 


which I have followed, as be 
ing undoubtedly the beſt uf” 
Mr. Walker obſerves, that: 
accent on the {ccond *. 
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E WE. | 
Hat; hate; hall. Bet ; bear; beer. Fit ; fight; field, 
To EXAGGERATE, &gz- 


adje'-6-rate. V. A. [exaggero, 
Latin.] To heighten by repre- 
ſentation. 


ble is adopted by unlettered 
ſpeakers. | 


EUTHANASIA, u-than-d'- 
ZheE-a. 

EUTHANASY, u-than'-a- 
Y. S. [ wS3arao!e, Gr. |. 

An ealy death. 


I have followed Dr. Aſh, 
and Mr. Walker, in placing 
the accent on the third ſyllable 
of the firſt of theſe words and 
fecond of the laſt. Dr. John- 
ſon lays the ſtreſs alſo on the 
third ſyllable of Euthanaſia, 
but on the third of Euthanaſy ; 
Mr. Sheridan accents Eutha. 
naa, on the fourth ſyllable, 
and Euthanaſy on the ſecond. 
Mr. Bailey and Mr. Entick 
have Euthanaſy only, and that 
with the accent on the ſecond 
ſyllable. 


EWE, yo'. S. [eope, Sax.] 
The ſhe- ſneep. 


Mr. Walker pronounces this 
word yd, which is like yew, a 
tree; and he obſerves: There 
is a vulgar pronunciation of 
this word as if written yoe, 
rhyming with doe, which muſt 
be caretully avoided.” Now 
what Mr. Walker looks upon 
to be ſo vulgar, is the very 
ſound Mr. Sheridan has given 
the word, and which I have fol- 
lowed, as I believe it to be the 
beſt uſage. Beſides, it marks 
the difference between Ewe and 
yew. 


| 


EXC 


All the authorities accord in 
the above pronunciation, yet 
(ſays Mr. Walker) This 
word is ſometimes heard with 
the double g hard, as in dagger ; 
but every one who has a ſcrap 
of Latin knows, that exaggerate 
comes from exaggero, and that 
all words from that language 
have the g ſoft before e and: : 
The third ſyllable, therefore, 
muſt have the g ſoft.“ 


1 2 1 b 
1-na-tur, S. [examinator, Lat.] 
An examiner, an inquirer. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 


Mr. Entick, accent this word 


on the penultimate ſyllable ; 
Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Walker, 
on the ſecond, which I have 
followed. | 


To EXCAVATE, ekſ-ka'- 
vate. V. A. [excave, Lat.] To 


hollow, to cut into hollows. 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. En- 
tick have the accent on the hrſt 
ſyllable of this word; but I 
have preferred it on the ſecond, 
in which I am ſupported by 
Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, Mr. She- 
ridan, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. 
Walker. 


To EXCOMMUNICATE, 


$*kſ-kom-mu'-ni-kite. V. A: 


| [excommunico, low Latin.] To 
eject 


E X E 


EXO 


Not; n6te; noòſe. But; baſh; blüe. Love-l}; lfe. Thin; This. 


ejett from the communion of 


the viſible church by an ec- 
cleſiaſtical cenſure. 


© Thou ſhall ſtand curſt and excommunicate ; 

© And bleſſed ſhall he be, that doth revolt 

From his allegiance to a heretick.” 
SHAKSPEARE, 


The authorities are all in ſup- 
port of the accent on the third 
ſyllable; but (ſays Mr. Wal- 
ker) Some ſmatterers in elo- 
cution are trying to pronounce 
this word with the accent on 
the ſecond ſyllable, and thus 
leave the three laſt fyllables un- 
accented, as if harſhneſs and 
difficulty of pronunciation were 
the teſts of propriety.“ 


EXCRETIVE, ekſ'-kre-tiv. 
A. | excretus, Lat. | Having the 
power of ſeparating and eject- 
ing excrements, 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
place the accent on the ſecond 
ſyllable of this word; Mer. 
Entick, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 
Walker, have it on the firſt 
{yllable, which I look upon to 
be the belt uſage. 


EXEGESIS, ekſ-E-je'-ſ1s. 


S. Len, Gr J An explana- 


tion. 


Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Bailey, place the accent on 
the ſecond ſyllable of this word 
(the 04a marks it ekſ-E'-je- 
ſis) ; Johnſon and Mr. 
Walker . it the penultimate 
accent, which I have followed. 


HRW Fa 
Sgz'-em- 


EXEMPLARY, 


| 


plar-y. A. [from exemplar, 
Lat.] Such as may deſerve to 


be propoſed to imitation ; ſuch. 


as may give warning to others. 
© Awaking therefore, as who long had 


© dream'd, 


„% Much of my women and their Gods 


„ aſham'd, 
From this abyſs of exemplary vice 
© Refolv'd, as time might aid my thought, 
to riſe,” 
Prior. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 


Mr. Bailey, accent this word, 


as allo the ſubſtantive and ad- 
verb, on the ſecond ſyllable; 
Mr. Eatick, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. Walker lay the ſtreſs on 
the firſt ſyllable, which I have 
followed, as being unqueſtiona- 


bly the beſt uſage. 


EXESTUATION, ekſ-eſ- 
tü-A-ſhün. S. [exeſtuo, Lat.] 
The ſtate of boiling. 


Mr. Walker places the ac- 
cent on the ſecond ſyllable of 


this word, and ſounds the firſt 


ſyllable gz; Mr. Sheridan 
(whom I have followed in the 
pronunciation of the ex/ has 
the accent on the fourth ſylla- 
ble, as have alſo Dr. 
and Mr. Entick. 


EXOLETE, ekſ'-6-lEte. A. 
[ exoletus, Lat.] Obſolete. Out 


of ule, 


| . Johnſon, accents this 
= on the laſt ſyllable ; Mr. 
Bailey on the ſecond; and 
Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Walker, on the firſt, which 
latter 1 have preferred. 


EXOSTOSTS, 


Johnſon 


we e 


e 


x 


* 


4 
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EXP 
Hit ; häte; ball. BC; 
EXOSTOSIS, Egz-6['-t&- | 


ſis, S. [e and (seo, Gr.] Any 
protuberance of a bone that is 
not natural. 


Mr. Walker has accented 
this word on the penultimate 
ſyllable, and remarks, that he 
has differed from Dr. Johnſon, 
Mr. Sheridan, and Dr. Aſh, 
and followed a medical dittio- 
nary. Ihave however adhered 
to Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, and 
Mr. Sheridan ; but though Mr. 
Walker ſays Dr. Johnſon lays 
the ſtreſs on the ſecond ſylla- 


ble, I find it otherwiſe in the 


ſeventh edition (which I uſe), 
for there it has the accent on 
the penultimate, hke Mr. Wal- 
ker. 


ENPLICATIVE, ekſ'-pli- 
ka-tiv. A. from explico, Lat. 
Having a tendency to explain. 


Mr. Sheridan ſtands alone in 
placing the accent on the ſe— 
cond ſyllable of this word. 
I have followed the other 
authorities and laid the ſtreſs 
on the firſt ſyllable, 


EXPLIC ATOR, 
ki3-tur,"S. [explicator, Lat. 
Ex pounder, interpreter, ex- 
plainer. | 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Bailey, 
and Dr. Aſh, have the accent on 
the third ſyllable of this word; 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
lay the ftrefs on the firſt ſyl- 
lable, which I believe is the beſt 
ulage. 


béar; beer. ' Fit; 


| 


E XT 
fight; field. 


To EXPOSTULATE, Au 
poſ'-tu-late. V. N. [ expoſtulo, 
Lat.] To canvaſs with another, 
to debate; to remonſtrate in a 
friendly manner. 


„More bitterly could I expo ulate. 
Save that for reverence of ſome alive 
© I give a ſparing limit to my tongue.” 

| . 


The only difference that 
ariſes in the pronunciation of 
this word 1s in the ſound of the 
third ſyllable. I have fol- 
lowed Mr. Sheridan, as believ- 
ing it the moſt common ; but 
Mr. Walker marks the word 
ekſ-poſ'-t/hi-late. The ſame 
difference 1s obſervable in the 
tu in expoſtulatory and expoſlu. 
lalion. 


EXPOSTULATOR, ekſ[. 
pol'-tu-la-tur. [expoſtulator, 
Lat.] One that debates with 
another without open rupture. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and, 


Mr. Bailey, accent this word on 


the penulttmate ſyllable; Mr. 


ITT pli- | 


| 


| 


Sheridan and Mr. Walker lay 
the flreſs on the ſecond, which 
I have followed; but theſe 
gentlemen differ in the pro- 
nunciation of the %, the fame 
as in Expoſtulate, which ſee. 


To EXPUGN, ekſ-pu'ne. 
V. A. [expugno, Lat.] See To 


[mpugn. 


EXTERMIN ATOR, k, 
ter'-m1-na-tur.S. [extermimator, 
Lat. | The perſon or inſtrument 
by which any thing is deſtroyed, 

Dr. 


FAC 


FAR. 


Not; n6te; nodſe. But; baſh; blue. Love-l{; He. Thin; THis; 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Bailey, 
and Dr. Aſh, have the accent 
on the third ſyllable of this 
word; but I have placed it on 
the ſecond, hke Mr. Sheridan 
and Mr. Walker. 


EXTIRPATOR, ek-ſter'- 
pa-tur. S. [extirpator, Lat. 
One who roots out, a de- 
ſtroyer. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Bailey, 
and Dr. Aſh, lay the ſtreſs on 
the third ſyllable of this word; 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
accent it on the ſecond, which 
I take to be the beſt uſage. 


CY 


F 


PÞABRICE, fab'-rik. S. [ab- 
rica, Lat.] A building, an 
edifice; any ſyſtem or com- 
pages of matter, 


Still will ye think it ſtrange, 
© That 0 the parts of this great fabrick 
change, 
Quit theſe old ſtation and primeval 
„frame.“ 


PRIOR. 


Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Nares, 
and Mr. Walker, agree in 
making the a, in the firſt ſyl- 
lable of this word, ſhort; the 
latter obſerves, however, that 
this vowel ſeems floating be— 
tween long and ſhort quantity, 
as it was in the Latin Fabrica. 
This is certainly the beſt uſage; 
but Dr. Kenrick makes the a 
long, like @ in Rate, 


 FACUND, fa-kund'. A. [Ta- 
cundus, Lat.] Eloquent. 


— m— 


I have followed Dr. John- 
ſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, and 
Mr. Sheridan, in the pronun- 
ciation of this word, as I look 
upon it to be the moſt general 
uſage. Mr. Walker lays the 
ſtreſs on the firſt ſyllable (mark- 
ing it fak'-und), and obſerves : 
Dr. Johnſon has placed the 
accent on the laſt {yllable both 
of this word and fFocund; in 
which he is conſiſtent, but con- 
trary both to cuſtom and to 
Engliſh analogy. Mr. Sheri- 
dan places the accent on the 
firſt ſyllable of Focund, and on 


the laſt of this word. The rea- 


ſons are the ſame for accenting 
both ; they both come from the 
Latin, Facundus, and jocundus 
and there 1s ſcarcely a more 
invariable rule in our language 
than that of removing the ac- 
cent higher when we adopt a 
word from the Latin, and 


abridge it of its latter ſylla- 
bles.* 


FAINTHEARTED, fant- 


hart'-id. A. [ from faint and 


heart. | Cowardly, timorous. 
Villain ſtand off! bale, groveling, worth- 


„ leſs wretches, 
„% Mongrels in faction: poor fainthearted 
© traitors.” 
ApD1$S0N. 


Dr. Aſh; Mr. Bailey, and 
Mr. Sheridan, accent this word 
on the firſt ſyllable ; Dr. John- 
ſon, Mr. Entick, and Mr. 
Walker, lay the ſtreſs on the 
ſecond, which I have followed. 


fire-wel'. 


FAREWELL, 


l Ad. 
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FAR 


FEA 


Hat ; hate; hall, Bet; bear ; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


Ad. | This word (ſays Johnſon) 
is Originally the imperative of 
the verb Farewell. | The part- 
ing compliment, adieu; 1t 1s 
ſometimes uſed only as an ex- 
preſſion of ſeparation without 
kindneſs. 


* Farewell to Europe, and at once farewell 
** To all the follies which in Europe dwell.” 
ö C nunc. 
It is alſo a ſubſtantive, ſigni- 
fying leave; att of departure. 
© As in this grove I took my laſt farewell, 
As on this very ſpot of earth I fell.“ 
| DavpEN. 
It appears likewiſe to be an 
adjettive, ſignifying leave-tak- 
ing. Then the accent is uſually 
placed on the firſt ſyllable. 


Dr. Aſh places the accent on 
the firſt ſyllable of this word, 
whether adverb, ſubſtantive, or 
adjettive; Dr. Johnſon, Mr. 
Entick, and Mr. Sheridan, have 


it on the laſt ſyllable, Mr. She- 


ridan marks the word far-well, 
ſhortening the à in the firſt ſyl- 
lable; but Mr. Walker ſeems 
to think this not the beſt uſage, 
and I agree with him in ſound- 
ing that letter long, like a in 
hate, Mr. Walker has given 
the word four different ways of 
pronunciation; fare/-wel, or 
fare-wel ; far\-wel, or far-wel.. 
The two firſt however he pre- 
fers; and to theſe, he ſays, the 
accent is given according to its 
ſituation, the rhythm of the 
ſentence, &c. The many ex- 
amples produced by this gen- 


tleman, but tov much ſhow the 


uncertain accentuation of the 
word, particularly as a ſubſtan- 


tive; as an adjective however, 
I have met with no example 
with the accent on the laſt ſyl- 
lable; but I beheve the beſt 
uſage at preſent is, to lay the 
ſtreſs on the laſt ſyllable when 
either adverb or ſubſtantive. 


FAULT, f#'t. S. | faute, Fr. 
Offence, {light crime, ſomewhat 
liable to cenſure; defect, want; 
puzzle, difficulty. 


«© 'Tis mighty eaſy o'er a glaſs of wine 

On vain refinements vainly to refine, 

Jo laugh at poveity in plenty” s reign, 

© To boalt of apathy when out of pain, 

„% And in each ſentence, worthy of the 
© ſchools, 

+ Varniſh'd with ſophiftry, to deal out 
rules 

66 N practice, but for one poor 
© fault 

© That into practice they can ne'er be 
© brought.” 

Cnunrcuilr., 


Mr. Sheridan drops the “ in 
the pronunciation of this word, 
while Mr. Walker ſounds it, 
and ſays it is become vulgar 
not to ſound it ; but I take it 
the beſt uſage notwithſtanding 
is with Mr. Sheridan, The 
ſame difference is made by theſe 
two gentlemen in fault nder, 


faultily, faultineſs, faultleſs, 


and faulty, 


FEALTY, fe. Al- th. S. [from 
feal, Fr.] Duty due to a ſupe- 
riour lord. 


Whether his firſt deſign be to withdraw 
& Our feaity trom God, or to diſturb 
„ Conjugal love.“ 

Miro. 


The accent is, by all the au- 
thorities, invariably placed on 
the firſt ſyllable of this, word; 

but 


FEA 


FE O 


Nôͤt; n6te; nodſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-ly; lfe. Thin; Tuis. 


but ſome divide it into two, and 
others into . three, ſyllables. 
Dr. Kenrick and Mr. Sheridan 
are in ſupport of the former ; 
Mr. Walker and Mr. Perry the 
latter, which I take to be the belt 
uſage. Mr. Sheridan marks it 
fel-ty. 


FEARFUL. fer-ful. A. 
[ from fear and full? Timo- 
rous ; afraid; awful; terrible, 


dreadful. 


© All torment, trouble, wonder, and amaze- 
ment 
« Inhabit here: ſome Heav'nly power 
„guide us 
« Out of this fear ful country.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


On the firſt ſyllable of this 
word the accent is placed by 
all the authorities; but ſome 
ſound the diphthong «ca long 
like ee in beer, while others give 
it the ſhort ſound of e in bet. 
All accord in pronouncing the 
primitive fear as if it were 
written feer ; but Mr. Sheridan 
ſounds the ea in this word 
ſhort, which I have followed; 
Mr. Walker has marked it 
fère'“-fül or fér-fül, and ſays 
the ea is long when it ſignifies 
timorous, and ſhort wlien it 
ſignifies terrible. He has given 
the ſame choice in marking 


fearfully and fearfulneſs but 
| fearleſsly, fearleſſneſs,and fear- 
leſs, have the long ſound alone. 
Mr. Sheridan, however, makes 
the ea ſhort in all. See Fierce, 


and Cheerful, 


FEATEOUS, fE'-tyus. A. 


[from Jait, Fr.] Neat, dex. 


terous. 


The accent is conſtantly on 
the firſt ſyllable of this word. 
Mr. Sheridan pronounces it as 
I have marked it; Mr, Walker 


gives it double: f&-tE-us, or 
te © -tſhE-us. 


FEATURE, fe'.tſhhir. S. 
[ Tohnſon derives i it from fatture, 
old French. ] The caſt or make 
of the face ; any lineament or 
ſingle part of the face, 


The only difference in the 
pronunciation of this word 
ariſes in the laſt ſyllable. Both 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr, Walker 
give the tu the ſound of u 
but the former pronounces the 


ſyllable ſhort as I have marked 
it, and the latter long like 


tſhire. There is the ſame dit- 
ference between theſe two or- 
thoepiſts in the ſound of the 
laſt ſyllable of creature, The 


beſt uſage, I take it, is with Mr. 
Sheridan. 


To FEOFF, f&ef. V. A. 
[ fieffer, Fr. feoffare, low Latin. ] 


To put in poſſeſſion, to inveſt 
with right. 


Mr. Sheridan . this word 
fef; but Mr. Walker ſounds it 
feet as I have given it, and ob- 


ſerves: * I have alway s heard 


this word pronounced w:th the 
long open e. Mr. Sheridan has 
marked it with the ſhort e, 


though he has given its com- 


12 pound 
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rer. 


FID 


pound enfeof the long ſound of 
that letter.“ 


FETID, fet'-id. A. [ fetide, 
Pr. jetidus, Lat.] Stinking, 
rancid. 


„ Plague, fierceſt child of Nemeſis divine, 

* Defends from Ethiopia's poiſon'd woods, 

From ſtifled Cairo's filth and ſetid fields. 
HOMSON, 


Our two great orthoepiſts, 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker, 


agree in ſounding the e, in the 


firſt ſyllable of this word, ſhort, 


as I have marked it, and they 
make it long in fetus, We 
often hear Fetid, however, pro- 
nounced with the e long. 


FEVERET, fE-vur-et', S. 
[from fievre, Fr.] A light fe- 
ver, febricula. | 


«© When the hot burning fit is on, 

They ſhould regale their reſtleſs ſon 

With ſomething to allay his rege, 

Some cool Caſtalian beverage, 

% Or n_ ſuch draught (tho' They, tis 
plein, f 

„Taking the muſes' name in vain, 

Kno nothing of their real court, 

* And only fable from report) 

As makes a Whitehead's ode go down, 

Oi flakes the fſeveret of Brown.” 


CHURCHILL. 


Dr, Johnſon, Dr, Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, accent this word 
on thehrſt ſyllable : Mr. She- 
ridan and Mr. Walker on the 
laſt, which I regard as the beſt 
uſage, 


FIDUCIAL, fi-du'-ſhal. A. 


[ fiducia, Lat.] Confident, un- 
doubting, 


In this word and fiduciary 
Mr, Sheridan prongunces the 


: FIN 
Hat ; häte; hall. Bet; bear ; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


du like joo, which ſeems to be 
erroneous. I have however 
made the i long, in the firſt ſyl- 
lable, like him; but Mr. Wal- 
ker ſounds it ſhort, like e in me. 
In other reſpetts I have fol- 
lowed Mr. Walker, 


FIERCE, f&rſe, A. [Her, 
Fr. ferox, Lat.] Savage, ra- 
venous; vehement; outrage- 
ous; angry, furious; flrong, 
forcible, 


© The winged lion's not ſo fierce in fight 
„As Lib'ri's hand preſents him to our 
“ ſight; Es 
© Nor * his pencil make him half ſa 
6 Nerce, 
“ Orroar ſo loud as Buſinello's verſe.” 
WALLER. 


I have followed Mr. Sher1- 
dan in giving this word the 
ſhort ſound ; Mr. Walker has 
marked it double, fEErſe, or 
ferſe, and ſays the firſt mode of 
pronouncing it is the moſt ge- 
neral, but the ſecond is heard 
chiefly on the ſtage, See 
Fearful and cheerful, Theſe 
two orthoepiſts have the ſame 
difference in the words fierce. 


neſs and fiercely. 


FINITE, fi'-nite, A. |. finitus, 
Lat.] Limited, bounded. 


Mr. Sheridan places the ac- 
cent on the laſt ſyllable of this 
word; but I believe the beſt 
uſage is againſt him, and with. 
Dr, Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Bailey, and Mr. Walker, who 
lay the ſtreſs on the firſt [yl- 
lable. In finttely and finttene/s 
alſo, Mr, Sheridan accents the 

| ſecand 


FOR 


Not; note; nodfe. But; buſh; blue. Love-ly; e. Thin; Tris. 


ſecond ſyllable, while the other 


gentlemen lay the ſtreſs on the 
firſt. | 


FLATULENT, flat'-u-lent. 
A. [ Jlatulentus, flatus, Lat.] 
Turgid with air, windy ; empty, 
yain, big without ſubſtance or 
reality, puffy. : 


It is only in the firſt ſyllable 
of this word that any difference 
1s obſervable in its pronuncia- 
tion; Mr. Sheridan ſounds it 
as I have marked it, as alſo the 
firſt ſyllable of flatulency, 
flatuoſity, and flatuous; Mr. 
Walker pronounces the firſt 
ſyllable flatſh, in all four words, 
but I cannot think him ſuported 
by the beſt uſage. 


To FLAUNT, flant'. V. N. 
Funcertain derivation.] Tomake 
a fluttering ſhow in apparel ; to 
be hung with ſomething looſe 
and flying. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker pronounce this word as 1 
have written it; but we often 
hear it ſounded with the au hike 
2 in hall, a pronunciation un- 
ſupported by good uſage, 


FORLORN, for-lirn'. A. 
[roplopen, from popleopan, Sax. 
verloren, Dutch.| Deſerted, 


deſtitute, forſaken, wretched, 


helpleſs ; loſt, deſperate, ſmall, 
deſpicable. 


© Like a declining ſtateſman, left forlorn 


© To his friends' pity and purſuers ſcorn.” 


DENHaAM. 


FOR 


| The ſole difference that 
ariſes, in the pronunciation of 
this word, is in the laſt ſylla- 
ble; our orthoepiſts are unani- 
mous in pronouncing it as I 
have marked it, but ſome very 
improperly ſound it ſo as to 
rhyme with mourn, 


FORNICATOR, fa'r-n}- 
ki-tur, S. | fornicateur, Fr. 
from Fornia, Lat.] One that 
has commerce with unmarried 
women. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Bailey, and Mr. Entick, place 
the accent on the third ſyllable 
of this word; Mr. Sheridan 
and Mr. Walker lay the ſtreſs 
on the firſt ſyllable, which is 
the beſt uſage. 


FORTH WITH, f6rth-with', 
Ad. | forth and with.] Imme- 
diately, without delay, at once, 
ſtrait, 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker coincide in pronouncing 
this word with the 2% ſharp like 
th in thin, though they equally 
ſound the 2 in with when fin. 
gle like tA in this, However, 
we often hear the laſt 2%, in this 
word, ſounded with the flat 
ſound, the ſame as in with when 
alone. 


FORTUNE, fär“tüne. 8. 
[ fortuna, Lat, fortune, Fr.] 
The power ſuppoled to dil. 
tribute the lots of life accord- 
| ing to her own humour; the 
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Hit ; häte; hAll. Bet; bear ; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


good or ill that befals man ; 
the chance of life, means of 
living; event, ſucceſs, good or 
bad; eſtate, poſſeſſions; the 
portion of a man or woman. 


* But tell me, Tityrus, what Heav'nly 
„power | ; 
& Preferved your fortunes in that fatal 


„% hour?“ 
DRY DEN. 


The difference in the pro- 
nunciation of this word (and 
fortunate, fortunately, Fortu— 
eateneſs, and the compounds 
of Fortune, lies between Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Walker. 
The latter ſounds the tu like 
thu, and marks the word fir 
tſhune, I have preferred Mr. 
Sheridan, 


FRAGRANT, - fra'-grant. 
A. [fragrans, Lat.] Odorous, 


{weet of ſmell. 


„ Fragrant the fertile earth 
After ſoft ſhow'rs; and ſweet the com- 
ning on 
* Of grateful evening mild.” 
M11ToxN. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker have both given the long 
found of @ in hate to the firſt 
vowel in this word; but the 
latter obſerves, This word 
is ſometimes, but improperly, 
heard with the @ in the firſt 
ſyllable pronounced ſhort.” 


FREQUENCE, fre'-kwens: | 


S. | frequence, Fr, frequentia, 
Lat.] Crowd, concourle, al- 


ſembly, 


« He, in full frequence bright 
$ Of angels, thus to Gabriel ſmiling 
10 ſpake. 


M1LTON. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker pronounce this word as I 
have marked it ; but the latter 
ſays: Some ſpeakers, and 
thoſe not vulgar ones, pro- 
nounce the e in the firſt ſylla. 


ble (and alſo in Frequency, fre. 


quent, &c.) when the accent is 
on it, ſhort, as if written fre&. 
wenſe,” 


FRONT, frunt. S. | front, 
Fr. frons, Lat.] The face; the 
face as oppoſed to an enemy ; 
the part or place oppoſed to 
the face; the van of an army; 
the forepart of any thing, as of 
a building ; the moſt conſpicu- 
ous part; boldneſs, impudence. 


Mr. Sheridan marks this 
word front'; Mr. Walker 
frunt, or front, and obſerves, 
JI éam much miſtaken if cuſ. 
tom does not almoſt univer- 
ſally adopt the firſt, If the 
ſecond is ever uſed it ſeems to 
be in poetry, and that of the 
moſt ſolemn kind.” I have 
followed the firſt of Mr. Wal- 


ker's pronunciations, 


FRUCTUOUS, frük-tü-üs. 
[ frufueux, Fr.] Fruitful, fer- 
tile, impregnating with fertility. 
„Apples of price, and plenteous ſheaves of 

corn 

Oft interlac'd occur; and both imbibe 
Fitting congenial juice, ſo rich the ſoil, 
* So much dues frutluous moiſture o'er 


© abound !”? 
Pri 1ys. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces 


this word as I have marked it ; 


Mr. 


FUT 


Not; note; noſe. But; biſh; blue, Love-Iy; He. 


Mr. Walker founds it fruk'- 
thhu-us. 


FRUMENTY, fr6&'-men-t}. 
S. | frumentum, corn, Lat.] 
Food made of wheat boiled in 
milk. 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Bailey 
lay the accent on the ſecond 
{yllable of this word ; Dr. Aſh, 
Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Wal- 
ker, pronounce it with the ſtreſs 
on the firſt ſyllable, and the 
two latter mark it as I have. 
Mr. Walker adds, This word 


is almoſt univerſally corrupted 


into Furmenty, if not ſome- 


times into Ffur-me-te: and I 
beheve it 1s ſeldom found that 
words employed in the lower 
concerns of life are ever re— 
covered from irregularity.“ 


FUGUE, fewg. S. LY ugue, 
Fr. Fuga, Lat.] A term in 
muſick. _ 


Long has a race of heroes fill'd the ſtage, 
That rant by note, and through the gamut 
«© rage; 
©« In os and airs expreſs their martial 
« fire, 
© Combat in trills, and in a fugre expire.“ 
4ADD1SON, 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker pronounce this word as I 
have marked it ; but it is often 
very improperly ſounded as if 
written Fuje. 


FUTURE, fu'-thhur. A. 
[ futur, Fr. futurus, Lat. | That 
which will be hereafter, to 
come. 


9 


| 


n 


| 


G AI 
Thin; Tnis, 


The only difference between 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker's pronunciation of this 
word 1s in the length of the laſt 
ſyllable; Mr. Sheridan ſounds 
it ſhort as I have marked it; 
but Mr. Walker makes it long, 
fa'-thhure. The ſame difference 
1s obſervable between theſe two 
gentlemen in the pronunciation 
of Futurely ; but in Futurity, 
Mr. Walker has changed the 
ſound of the tu from thu, and 
marks the word fu-tu'-r&-tE. 
The reaſon he gives for this 1s, 
that when the accent 1s before 
the 7, as in future, the t is aſ- 
pirated ; but that when the ac- 
cent comes after that letter, the 
pure found is retained; 


G. 


o GAINSAY, gin'-4. 
V. A. ['gainſt and ſay.] 
To contradict, to oppoſe, to 
controvert with, to deny any 
thing. | 
{© never heard yet 
„% That any of thoſe bolder vices wanted 
& Leſs impudence to gaznſay what they did, 
Then to perform it firſt.” 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Mr. Bailey and Mr. Walker 


place the accent on the laſt ſyl- 
lable of this word; Dr. John- 


ſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. Entick, and 


Mr. Sheridan, lay the ſtreſs on 
the firſt ſyllable, which I have 
followed. In gainſayer, Dr. 
Johnſon joins Mr. Bailey and 
Mr. Walker, and places the 
accent on the ſecond ſyllable, 

while 
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Hit ; häte; hall. Bet ; bear ; beer. - Fit ; fight; field, 


while Mr. Sheridan, Mr. En- 


tick, and Dr. Aſh, lay the ſtreſs 
on the firſt. 


GALAXY, ga-lak-ſy. S. 
[ yaaatia, Gr. galaxie, Fr.] 
The milky way. 
6 2 and ample road, whoſe duſt is 
6 3 ſtars, as ſtars to thee ap- 

«© pear, 
«© Seen in the galaxy.“ 

M1L1iToxw. 

Dr. Johnſon places the ac- 
cent on the ſecond ſyllable of 
this word; Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bai- 
ley, Mr. Entick, Mr. Walker, 
and Mr. Sheridan, lay the ſtreſs 
on the firſt ſyllable, which I 
have preferred. Mr. Walker 
makes the a, in the firſt ſylla- 
ble, ſhort, marking the word 


gal-lak-f , and in this he ſeems 


to be ſupported by Dr. Aſh, 


Mr. Bailey, and Mr. Entick ; 
Mr. Sheridan makes the @ long, 
which I have followed, be- 
lieving it to be the beſt uſage. 


 GALLANT, gal-lant. S. 
[ galant, Fr.] A gay, ſprightly, 
ſplendid man; one who careſſes 
women to debauch them; a 


wooer, one who courts a woman | 


for marriage. 
„% What cit with a gallant would truſt his 


© {pouſe 
« Beneath the tempting ſhade of Green- 
wich boughs ?” 
Gar, 


When this word 1s an ad- 
jective, the accent is univerſally 
placed on the firſt ſyllable; but 
when a ſubſtantive our orthoe- 
piſts are not ſo well agreed. 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Entick 


| lay the ſtreſs on the firſt ſylla- 
ble; but Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, 
Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Walker 
pronounce it with the accent on 
the laſt ſyllable, which 1 have 
followed, as being indiſputably 
the beſt uſage. In the adverb 
gallantly, Mr. Walker alone 
has made the true diſtinction, 
by laying the accent on the firſt 
ſyllable when it ſignifies, gayly, 
ſplendidly ; bravely, nobly, ge. 
nerouſly ; and ſhifting it to the 
laſt ſyllable when it means L:ke 
a wooer, or one who makes love. 
In this latter ſenſe, Dr. John- 
ſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, Mr. 
Entick, and Mr. Sheridan have 
not the word, and therefore their 
accenting it on the firſt ſyllable 
is right. 


GALLIGASKINS, gal-l}- 
gal'-kins. S. [ Calige Gallo-Vaſ. 
conum, Skinner, | Large open 
hoſe. 


% My galligaſkins, that have long withſtood 
The winter's fury, and encroaching froſts, 
© By time ſubdued, what will not time 
*© {ſubdue ! 
An horrid chaſm diſcloſe.” 
PrHiLies. - 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh, 
accent this word on the firſt ſyl- 
lable; Mr. Bailey, Mr. Entick, 
Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Wal- 
ker on the third ſyllable, which 
I have followed. 


GAOL, ja'le. S. [| geol, 
Welſh; geole, Fr.] A priſon, a 
place of confinement. | 


* Sunk is all credit, writs aſſail, 
And doom your future life to gao!.” 


All 


G AU 


GEL 


Not: note; nodſe. But; bäm; blue. Love-ly; He. Thin; Tris. 


All our orthoepiſts accord in 
pronouncing this word as I 
have marked it; even Dr. 
Johnſon adds it 18 always 
pronounced and too often writ- 
ten ail.“ Some ſtiff people 
however perſiſt in ſounding it 
like goal, the landmark ſet up to 
bound a race. 


To GAPE, gap. V. N. 
zeapan, Saxon.] To open the 
mouth wide, to yawn ; to open 
the mouth for food, as a young 


bird; to deſire earneſtly, to | 


crave; to open in fiſſures or 
holes; to ſtare with hope or ex- 
pettation ; to ſtare with won- 
der; to ſtare irreverently. 


The beſt authorities accord 
in giving the a, in this word, 


the ſhort ſound of à in kat and 
fat ; but we often hear it pro- 


nounced as it it rhymed to 
hate, 


GAUNT, gant. A. [As if 
gewant, from ze panian, to leſſen, 
Saxon. | Thin, flender, lean, 


meagre. 


In this word and gaunt!y, 


Mr. Sheridan gives the au the 


broad ſound of 4 in AA 
while in gauntlet, he marks the 
diphthong like 4 in kat, Mr. 
Walker gives the diphthong 
in all three words the {ound of 
a in Hat, which I take to be the 
beſt uſage. Gauntree alſo is 


pronounced by Mr. Walker 
atter the ſame manner; but 


Mr. Sheridan ſounds the au lik 
a in hall, 


GAZETTE, oa-zet. S. 
[ gazette, Fr. Johnſon derives 
it from gazetta a Venetian half = 
penny, the price of a newſ- 
paper, of which the firſt was 


| publiſhed at Venice. |] A paper 


of news, a paper of publick 
intelligence. 


„% In Bruilels or our OWN Gazette, 
„% Makes armies fight which never met.“ 
CHURCHILL. 


e Dr. Tohnſon and Mr. Bailey 
(in his 2d vol. 8vo. 1727) have 
accented this word on the firſt 
ſyllable, but the former ob- 
ſerves, © It is accented dif- 
terently on the firſt or laſt ſyl- 
lable.” However, it ſeems 
now to be well eſtabliſhed on 
the latter; and ſo it is pro- 
nounced by Dr. Aſh, Mr. En- 
tick, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 
Walker. 


GELABLE, j&-14bl. A. 
from gelabilis, Lat.] What 


may be congealed. 


Mr. Walker makes the e ſhort 
inthe firſt ſyllable of this word, 
pronouncing it jel-a-bl, He 


has marked the e in the firſt 


ſyllable like e in me ; but, pre- 
ſuming this to be an error of 
the preſs, I have changed it to 
e in bet or met, for otherwile it 
would be hardly diſtinguiſhable 
from Mr. Sheridan's pronun— 
ciation. Mr. Walker's words 
are: I have dillered from 
Mr. Sheridan in the quantity of 
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Hat ; hate ; hall. Bt; bEar ; beer. Fit ; 


the firſt ſyllable of this word, 


not ſo much from the ſhort e in 
the Latin gelabilis, whence it is 


derived, as from the analogy of 


Engliſh pronunciation. The 
antepenultimate accent gene- 
rally ſhortens every vowel but 


_ 4, unleſs followed by a diph- 


thong.” I have followed Mr. 
Sheridan, believing his pro- 
nunciation to be the beſt uſage. 


GENERATOR, jen'-E-ra- 
tur. S. | from genero, Lat.] The 
power which begets, cauſes, or 
produces. 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
have the accent on the third 
ſyllable of this word; Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Walker place 
it on the firit, which is the pre- 
fent uſage. 


GENETHLIACKS, g6-ncth'- 
ly-aks. S. [Ve van, Gr. | The 
ſcience of calculating nativities, 
or predicting the future events 
of life from the ſtars predo- 
minant at the birth, 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Ath 


lay the ſtreſs on the penulti- 


mate ſyllable of this word, and 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
on the ſecond, which I have 
followed. The two latter how- 
9 er differ in the found of the 

Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
7 py like g in geeſe; while 
Mr. Walker ſounds it like j (jé- 
net/'-16-aks), Mr. Sheridan's 
I take to be the beſt uſage. 


— 


| 


GER 
fight ; field, 


GEOGRAPHER, jè-&g'- 
gra-fur. S. [21 and ypage, Gr, 
geographe, Fr.] One who deſ- 
cribes* the earth according to 
the poſition of its different 
parts. 


From fea to ſea, from realm to realm I 
© rove, 
© And grow a mere geographer by love.“ 
T1ICEKEL. 


In geographical and geogra- 
phically, Mr. Sheridan has di- 
vided geog into two ſyllables, 
the ſame as Mr. Walker ; but 
in geographer and geography he, 
pronounces it in one, jog -gra- 
fur, jog'-gra-fy. The two latter 
words however are divided by 
Mr. Walker into four ſyllables, 
which I have followed, con- 
vinced that the beſt uſage is on 
his ſide. 


GEOMETRY, je-om'-m8&- 
try. | y:ousIpe, Gr. geometrie, 
Fr.] The ſcience of quantity, 
extenſion, or magnitude ab- 
ſtractedly conſidered. 


Him alſo for my cenſor I di{dain, 
© Who thinks all ſcience, as all virtue, vain ; 
* Who counts geometry and numbers toys, 
„% And with his foot the ſacred duſt de- 
ee ſtroys.“ 
DRYDEN. 


I have followed Mr. Wal- | 


ker in the pronunciation of this 


word: Mr. Sheridan makes but 


three ſyllables of it, and marks 
it jom'-me-try. 


GERMANDER, 
dur. S. | germandree, 
plant. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. 


jer-man'- 


Fr.] A 


Aſh, and 


Mr. 


G LA 


GOL 


Nat; note; nodſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-ly; Fe. Thin; THis, 


Mr. Sheridan accent this word 
on the firſt ſyllable ; Mr. Wal- 
ker and Mr. Bailey, lay the 
ſtreſs on the ſecond ſyllable, 
which I conſider as the beſt 


uſage. 


* GESTURE, jeſ'-tſhur. S. 
gero, geſtum, Lat. geſte, Fr. | 
Action or poſture expreſſive of 
ſentiments; movement of the 


body. 


I have preferred the ſhort 
ſound of Mr. Sheridan, in the 
laſt ſyllable of this word, to 
the long one of Mr. Walker, 
believing it to be the beſt 
ulage. The latter pronounces 
it je{”-tſhure, 


GIER-EAGLE, ir-. gl. S. 


An eagle of a particular kind. 


Mr. Sheridan makes the firſt 
£ hard, marking the word ger - 
gl. Mr. Walker pronounces 
it like J, and as Dr. Johnſon 
ſays it is ſometimes written Jer- 
eagle, I am induced to ſuppoſe 
the ſoft ſound of Mr. Walker 
is right. 8 


' GLACIS, glà.-ſls. S. [ glacts, 
Fr.] In fortification, a f{loping 
bank. 


Notwithſtanding both Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Walker (in 
the text of his Dictionary) 
ſound this word as I have 
marked it, the affettation of 
underſtanding French induces 


many to pronounce the @ open 


like @ in hat, and ſuppreſs the 


final 5. The latter of theſe or- 
thoepiſts, a little inconſiſtently, 
however, ſays, in No. 458 of his 
Principles, that the final 5 is 
ſilent, 7 


GLADIATOR, gla-d}-2'. 
tur. | gladiator, Lat.] A ſword 
player, a prize-fighter, 


+ Behdes, ingratitude for ſuch high matters, 
© Know I have vow'd two hundred ga- 
« diators.“ 
Drypex, 


Dr, Aſh lays the accent on 
the firſt ſyllable of this word; 
Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Bailey, Mr. 
Entick, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr, 
Walker, pronounce it with the 
ſtreſs on the third ſyllable, 


| which I have followed, 


GNOMONICKS, n&-m&n'. 
Iks. S. | yrowrn, Gr.] The art 
of dialling. 


Dr. Johnſon places the ac. 


cent on the firſt ſyllable of this 


word; Dr. Aſh, Mr. Entick, 
Mr. Sheridan, and Mr, Walker, 
lay the ſtreſs on the ſecond ſyl- 
lable, which I have followed. 


GOLD, gold. S. | zold, Sax. ] 
The pureſt, heavieſt, and moſt 
precious of all metals ; money. 


Now Europe's laurels on their brows 
„ behold, 
But ſtain'd with blood, or ill exchang'd 
„for gold.” 
Pore, 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces this 
word gold, Mr. Walker has 
given it gold or gold ; he pre- 
fers the former but thinks the 
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G R A 
III. ; hate; hall. 


latter moſt in uſe. I cannot 
however join with him in that 
ſentiment, for I take it there are 
more people of education who 
pronounce it as if it rhymed to 
hold, than as if it were written 
goold, Mr. Walker's words 
are, It is much to be regretted 
that the ſecond ſound of this 
word is grown much more fre- 
quent than the firſt, It is not 

aſy to gueſs at the cauſe of 
this unmeaning deviation from 
the general rule, but the effect 
is to 1mpoveriſh the ſound of 
the language, and to add to its 
irregularities, It has not, how- 
ever, like ſome other words ir- 
recoverably loſt its true pro- 
nunciation, Rhyme ſtill claims 
its right to the long open o, as 
in hold, CO 1d, fotd, &c., 2 
folemn ſpeaking, particularly 
the language of Scripture, in- 
diſpenſably requires the ſame 
jound. With theſe eſtabliſhed 
authorities in its, favour, it is a 
diſgrace to the language to ſuf- 
fer indolence and vulgarity to 
corrupt it into the ſecond 
ſound.“ 


GOME, gome. S. [| uncer- 


ta1i, | The black and oily greaſe 
of a cart-wheel. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 


ker pronounce this word the 


ſame; but I believe it is more 
commonly founded coom, and 


Mr. Walker obſerves that it is 


vulgarly fo pronounced, 


GRANTOR, eri'n-thr. 8. 


Bet ; bear ; beer. 


| 


GRE 


Fit; f icht field. 


[ from grant, He by Whoin a 
grant is made. 


Mr. Bailey and Mr. Walker 
lay the ſtreſs on the Ii able 
of this word; Dr. "johnſon, 
Dr. Aſh, Mr. 'Entick, and Mr, 
Sheridan, accent it on the firſt 
ſyllable, which I have fol- 
lowed. 


To GRATULATE, grat'-u- 
late. VA; gratulor, Lat.] 
To congratulate, to ſalute with 
declarations of joy; to declare 
joy for. 


© Since nature could behold ſo dire a 
© crime, 


I gratulate at leaſt my native clime, 
% That ſuch a land, which ſuch a monſter 
© bore, 


So far is diſtant from our Thracian ſhore.” 
D&YDEN. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri. 
dan in the pronunciation of this 
word ; Mr. Walker marks it 
gritſh'-. late, or grat'-u-late ; 
but, from his giving the ſound 
grdtſh to the firſt ſyllable of 
gratulation and gratulatory, it 
is clear he preferred the former, 
though he has left the reader to 
his choice, 


GRENADIER, gran-a-de'r. 


S. | grenadier, Fr.] A tall foot 


ſoldier, of whom there is one 

company in every regiment. 

„% But tho' the volley rattles in your ear 

5 Belicve her DRESS, ſhe's not a gender.“ 
Youns. 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
accent this word on the firſt ſyl- 
lable ; Mr. Bailey, Mr. Entick, 
Mr. Walker, and Mr. Sheridan, 


lay 


G UE. 


G Y V 


Nöt; n&te; nodſe. Büt; bäſh; blüe. Love-l}; Hie. Thin: Tris. 


lay the ſtreſs upon the laſt ſyl- 
lable. The two latter do not 
agree in the ſound of the firſt 
ſyllable; Mr. Walker's pro- 
nunci is gren-a-deEcr'; but 
I have followed Mr. Sheridan, 
as it indiſputably 1s the uſage of 
the army. 


GUAIACUM, gwa'-a-kum. 
S. A phyſical wood. 


Dr. Johnſon lays the accent 
on the penultimate ſyllable of 
this word; Dr. Aſh, Mr. En- 
tick, Mr. Batley, Mr. Sheridan, 
and Mr. Walker, place it on 
the firſt, which I have pre- 
terred. 


To GUARANTY, gear-ran- 
te. V. A. [garantir, Fr.] To 
undertake to. ſecure the per- 
formance of a treaty or ſtipula- 
tion between contending par— 
ties. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, accent this word 
on the firſt {yllable; Mr. She- 
ridan and Mr. Walker lay the 
ſtreſs on the laſt, which ſeems 
to be the belt uſage at : preſent, 
and to this may be attributed its 
being ſo often, though very 
improperly, written like the 
ſubſtantive, guarantee, which 
has invariably the accent on the 


laſt ſyllable, 


GUERDON, geer'-dun. S. 
[guerdon, Fr.] A reward, a re- 
compenſe, 


% Fame 1 ſpur that the clear ſpirit does 
e raile 

„To ſcorn delights, and live laborious 
% days; 


© © But the fair guerdon when we hope to 


© find, 

© And think to burſt out into ſudden 
© blaze, 

„ Comes the blind fury with th' abhorted 
«© ſheers, 

And ſlits the thin ſpun life.” 


MiLrox. 


I have followed Mr. Walker 
in the pronunciation of this 
word; Mr. Sheridan marks it 
ewer-dun. Mr. Nares pro- 
nounces it like Mr. Walker. 


GUTTULOUS, gut'-tu-lus. 
A. | from guttula, Lat.] In the 
form of a ſmall drop. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan in the pronunciation of this 
word ; Mr. Walker ſounds the 
tu in the ſecond ſyllable (as 
alſo in guttural and guttural. 
neſs) differently, marking the 
word gut'-thhu-lus. | 


GYMNASTICK, jim-naſ”. 
tik. A. | yupvastnes, Gr. gymnaſe 
tique, Fr. | Relating to athlctick. 
exerciſes. 


Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Nares, 
and Mr. Walker, agree in the 
pronunciation of this word and 
its relatives; but, ſays the lat- 
ter, We not unfrequently 


hear the g hard, becauſe for- 


ſooth they are derived from the 


Greek.“ 


GYVES, eyv's. S. [gevyn 
Welſh. | Fetters, chains for the 


legs. 
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Hat ; hate ; hall. BEt ; bEar ; beer. Fit ; fight; fleld. 


* And knowing this, ſhould I yet ſtay, , 
& Like ſuch as blow away their lives, 
©« And never will redeem a day 
„ Enamour'd of their golden gyves ?”? 
BEN. JonsoN. 


The authorities accord in 
giving the), in this word, the 
ſound of y in /ye; but there is 
a vulgar way of pronouncing 


it geeves, too commonly fol- 


lowed. 


ET 


H. 


ABITATOR, hib/-i-ta- 
tur. S. | Habitator, Lat. 
Dweller, inhabitant. 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
accent this word on the third 
ſyllable; Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Walker lay the ſtreſs on 
the firſt, which I have followed. 


To HALE, ha'l. V. A. | halen, 
Dutch, haler, Fr.] To drag by 
force, to pull violently. 


I have pronounced this word 
like Mr. Sheridan, becauſe I 
am convinced it is the beſt 
uſage. Mr. Walker marks it 
hale, or hawl, (the latter is the 
fame ſound as Mr. Sheridan's), 
and he adds: This word, in 
familiar language, 1s corrupted 
beyond recovery into AA. 
but ſolemn ſpeaking ſtill re- 
quires the regular ſound, rhym- 
ing with pale; the other ſound 
would, in this caſe, be groſs and 
vulgar,“ So far from thinking 


Mr. Walker right, howeyer, I 


am induced to believe it is ne- 


| ver ſounded Ade except in the 
mines of Cornwall. 


HALFPENNY, hi'-pen-ny. 
S. [ half and penny.] A copper 
coin, of which two make a 
penny. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker pronounce this word as I 
have marked it. Sounding the 4 
as in half (though often im- 
properly heard) is (ſays Mr. 
Walker) provincial and ruſtick. 


HARRIDAN, _ har-ry-dan'. 
S. [haridelle, Fr.] A decayed 
ſtrumpet. 


She juſt endur'd the winter ſhe began, 
* And in four months a batter'd harridan ; 
„Now nothing's leſt, but wither'd, pale, 
© and ſhrunk, 
* To bawd for others, and go ſhares with 
« punk,” : 
SWIFT. 


Dr. Aſh, Mr. Walker, and 
Mr. Entick, accent this word on 
the firſt ſyllable ; Dr. Johnſon 
and Mr. Sheridan lay the ſtreſs 
on the laſt, which I have pre- 
ferred, 


To HAUNT, hänt'. V. A. 
[hanter, Fr.] To frequent, to 
be much about any place or 
7 perſon; it is uſed frequently in 
an ill ſenſe of one that comes 
unwelcome; it is eminently 
uſed of apparitions. 


* A frantick gipſey now the houſe he 
„ haunts, 


And in wild phraſcs ſpeaks diſſembled 


„% wants.” 
PRIOR. 


Mr. Sheridan ſeems to doubt 
che pronunciation of this word, 


by 


H E A 


HEI 


Net; note; riodſe. Bit; biſh; blue. Love-l}; Ife. Thing Tris, 


by marking it hant or hant, | 


though from his giving pre- 
cedence to ſounding the a like 
a in kat, and marking the verb 
neuter and the ſubſtantive in that 
manner only, it is clear he pre- 
ferred the pronunciation I have 
given it. Mr. Walker does not 
heſitate to ſound it as I have, 
and adds, This word was in 
quiet poſſeſſion of its true 
ſound till a late dramatick piece 
made its appearance, which, to 
the ſurpriſe of thoſe who had 
heard the language ſpoken half 
a century, was, by ſome 
ſpeakers, called the Hawnted 
Tower, This was certainly the 
improvement of ſome critick 
in the language ; for a' plain 
common ſpeaker would un- 
doubtedly have pronounced the 
au, as in aunt, jaunt, &c. and 
as it had always been pro- 
nounced in the Drummer, or 


the Haunted Houſe.” 


— 


HEARD, herd. Preterit of 
to Hear. | 


South of the Caſtle in a verdant glade, 

© A ſpreading beach extends her friendly 
„ ſhade : 

«© Here oft the nymph his breathing vows 
„ had heard ; 

© Here oft her ſilence had her heart de- 
6 clar'd.” 


Prior. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker pronounce this word as I 
have marked it; but ſome at- 
fetted ſpeakers, fond of ſingu- 
larity, have lately thought fit to 
ſound it heered; The only 
authority for this pronunciation 
1s derived from a converſation 


9 


of Dr. Johnſon's, recorded in 
Boſwell's life of him; but it 
is well known our great lexico- 
grapher was often fond of argu— 
ing againſt what he knew to be 
right, merely to ſhow how ca- 
pable he was of making what- 
ever he choſe © appear the 
better reaſon.” 


HEBRAIST, h@-bri-iſt. S. 
[Hebreus, Lat.] A man ſkilled 


in Hebrew, 


As Mr. Sheridan ſtands alone 
in placing the accent on the 
ſecond ſyllable of this word, 
and Mr. Walker, who men- 
tions only his difference from 
him in the quantity of the firſt 
ſyllable of this word and 
Hebraiſin, and ſays nothing of 
the accent being on the ſe— 
cond ſyllable, I preſume its be- 
ing ſo, in the ſecond edition 
(which'I uſe), is an error of the 
preſs. Mr. Walker ſounds it 
heb'-ra-iſt, I have preferred 
Mr. Sheridan's pronunciation 
of the firſt ſyllable. lu 
Hebrictan, Mr. Walker pro- 
nounces the firſt ſyllable like 
Mr. Sheridan, he-briſh'-an. 


HEDGE-HYSSOP, ſee 
Hop. 5 


HEIGHT, hi'te. S. [from 
high.| Elevation above the 
ground; degree of altitude; 
lummit, aſcent, towering em1- 
nence; elevation of rank; the 
utmoſt degree; utmoſt exer- 
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Fr.] Halt a verſe. 


HEM 


HER 


Hit ; hate; hall. Bet; bear; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


tion; ſtate of excellence; ad- 


vance towards perfection. 


& An amphitheatre's amazing height 
„ Here fills the eye with terror and de- 
„light.“ 
f ADDISON, 


_  T have marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan, which is the 
found Mr. Walker prefers, 
though he has given two ex- 
amples, hite or hate. ** The 
firſt of theſe modes (ſays he) is 
the moſt general, and the lalt the 


moſt agreeable to the ſpelling. 


Mr. Garrick's pronunciation 
(and which is certainly the beſt) 
was /iite.” 


HEINOUS, ha'-nus. A. 
haineux, Fr. | Atrocious, wick- 
ed in a high degree. 
* This is the man ſhould do the blood 


© decd; | 
© The image of a wicked heinous fault 
„ Lives in his eye. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


I have followed Mr. Walker 
in the pronunciation of this 
word, which Mr. Sheridan 
marks hél-nuͤs. Mr. Walker 
fays, that Mr. Sheridan's giving 
the long ſound of e to the firſt 
ſyllable of this word (and its 
relatives), is contrary to every 
dictionary, to analogy, and, he 
thinks, to the beſt uſage, which, 
** If I am not miſtaken,” con- 
tinues he, always gives the 


firſt ſyllable of this word the 


found of {lender a.” 


HEMISTICK, hE-miſ"-tlk. 
S. | nuisixiov, Gr. hemiſtiche, 


9 


Dr. Johnfon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Bailey, and Mr. Entick, have 
the accent on the firſt ſyllable of 
this word, ſounding the e ſhort ; 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
give the e the long ſound, and 
lay the ſtreſs on the ſecond ſyl- 


lable, which I have followed. 


HERB, erb. S. | herbe, Fr. 
kerba, Lat.] Herbs are thoſe 
plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, and 
having nothing woody 1n them, 
as graſs and hemlock. 


„ Unhappy, from whom ftill conceal'd 
© does lie, 

© Of herbs and roots the harmleſs luxury.“ 

I CowLEvr. 


Mr. Sheridan ſounds the * 
in this word; Mr. Walker, Mr. 
Nares, Mr. Perry, and Mr. W. 
Johnſon, ſuppreſs it, and this 
{eems to be the beſt uſage. Mr. 
Walker alſo ſuppreſſes it in 
| kerby, herbwoman, and herbage; 


but, in the other compounds, 


he ſounds the ½ like Mr. She- 
ridan. 


HEREDITAMENT, he- 
red'-1-ta-mEnt. S. [haredium, 
Lat.] A law term denoting in- 
heritance. 


Dr. Johnſon places the ac- 
cent on the firſt {yllable of this 
word; Mr. Bailey lays the 
ſtreſs on the third ſyllable ; and 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
on the ſecond, which I have 
followed. 


HERON, h&r'n. S. [ heron, 
Fr.] A bird that feeds on filb.. 


H 1D 


HIN 


Not; note; nodſe. Buͤt; baſh; blüe. Love-l}; Ife. Thin; THis» 


4 The tow! ring hawk let future poets ſing, 
ho terror ears upon his ſoaring wing; 
© Let them on high the frighted her'n ſur- 
ce vey, 
And loity numbers paint their ary, fray.” 
FAY. 


Mr. Walker marks this word 
her'\-un. Mr. Sheridan pro— 
nounces it as I, have; and Dr. 
Johnſon obſerves, ** It is now 
commonly pronounced - kern. 
Heronry and Heronſhaw are 


after the ſame manner, Mr. 
Walker ſounding the two firſt 
ſyllables ter-un, and Mr. She- 


ridan Lern. 


HET EROGENEOUS, het- 
er-0-ge'-nyus. A. eregos and 
yeros, Gr.] Not kindred, op- 


poſite or diſſimilar in nature. 


Mr. Walker ſounds the g, in 
the fourth ſyllable of this word 
and its relatives, like j, and calls 
the pronouncing of it hard, 
like g in gold, affected. But 
I have ventured to prefer Mr. 
Sheridan's pronunciation, in 
which the g is hard, as I believe 
it to be the beſt uſage. 


HICCOUGH, hik-küp. 
[hicken, Dutch. A convulſion 
of the ſtomach producing ſobs. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan; ; Mr. Walker 
gives it hik'-kup, or hik'-kof, 
but allows the former to be the 
moſt common pronunciation. 


A. 


HIDEOUS, 


* 


hid'“-y us. 


pronunciation is aſſuredly not 
pronounced by theſe gentlemen | P y 


[hideux, Fr. Horrible, dread- 
ful. 


80 Her eyes grew ſtiffen'd, and with ſulphur 
5 Her N looks and Helliſh form re- 
wh Her curling ſnakes with hiſſing fill, the 
% And open all the furies of her face.“ 
D&KYDEN. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Walker's 


very different though he gives 
it double: hid'-E-us or hid'- 
jE-Us, 


HIEROPHANT, hi-er'-0- 
fant. S. | «*goparrys, Gr.] One 
who teaches rules of religion. 


Mr. Sheridan and Dr, Aſh 
accent this word on the. firſt 
ſyllable; Dr. Johnſon and 
Walker on the ſecond, Whik! 
I have followed. 


— — 


HICHLANDER, hi'-land- 
ur. | from highland. An inha- 


bitant of mountains. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker pronounce this word as I 
have marked it, making the :, in 
the firſt ſyllable, long, like 2 in 
fight, The latter, with great 
juſtice, remarks, ** We ſ{ome- 
times hear a moſt abſurd pro- 
nunciation of this word taken 
from the Scotch, as if written 
Heelander. This ought to be 
carefully avoided.” The ſame 
impropriety is obſervable in the 
pronunciation of Hig Aland. 


HIND, hind. A. 
L 


hyndan 
Saxon. 


ö 
al 


i. Ms 
Sax. 
„ 


5 
a 
i 


HIP 


HOR 


Hit ; häte; hAll. Bet; bear; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


Saxon. ] Backward, contrary in 
poſition to the face. 


„The ſtag 
„ Hears his own feet, and thinks they ſound 
© hike more, 
And fears his kind legs will o'ertake his 
m. 
Por x. 


This word is pronounced by 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
as I have marked it, the 2 long, 
like i in fight; Mr. Walker 
very properly adds, This 
word, with its comparative 
kinder, and its ſuperlative hind. 
moſt and hindermoſt, are ſome- 
times corruptly pronounced 
with the 2 ſhort, as in ſenn'd ; 
but this is ſo contrary to ana- 
logy as to deſerve the attention 
of every correct ſpeaker.” 
Hindmoſt 1s pronounced alſo 
by Mr. Sheridan with the ? 
long; but he has giventhat letter 
the ſhort ſound in Hinder maſt, 
marking it hin'-dur-moſt, 


HINDERLING, hind'-ur- 
ling. S. [from hind or Rhine. 
A paltry, worthleſs, degenerate 
animal, 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces this 
word hin'-dur-ling, giving the 
2, in the firſt ſyllable, the ſhort 
ſound of 2 in ,. Mr. Walker 
makes it long, like z in fight, 
which I have followed. 


HIPPOCENTAUR, hip- 
po-ſen'-tir. S. [ mmna]JavgE, 
Gr. kippocentaure, Fr.] A fa- 


bulous monſter, half horſe and 
half man, | | 


Mr. Walker accents this 
word on the firſt ſyllable; Dr. 
Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, 
Mr. Entick, and Mr. Sheridan, 
lay the ſtreſs on the penultimate | 
ſyllable, which I have fol- 
lowed. | 


HIPPOPOTAMUS, hip- 
p6-pot'-a-mus. S. [ines and 
nora¹ O-, Gr.] The river horſe. 
An animal found in the Nile. 


Dr. Johnſon has the accent 
on the ſecond ſyllable of this 
word; Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, 
Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Walker, 
place it on the third ſyllable, 
which I have followed. 


HOMOGENEAL, h6-m6- 
gé'-nyaäl. 

HOMOGENEOUS, h6-m6- 
ge-nyus. A. [homogene, Fr. 
opeyerns, Gr. | 

Having the ſame nature or 
principles. 


In theſe words, and alſo in 
Homogenealneſs, Homogeneity, 
and Homogeny, Mr. Walker 
ſounds the g ſoft like ? Mr. 
Sheridan pronounces it hard, 
which I have followed. 


HORIZON, hd6-r!/-zun, S. 
[ oe Cov, Gr. | The line that ter- 
minates the view. | 
In his Eaſt the glorious lamp was ſeen, 
© Regent of day; and all th' orion round 
+ Inveſted with bright rays.” 

M1LTON, 
Our 


dictionaries accord in 


laying the ſtreſs on the ſecond 


ſyllable of this word; but it is 
often 


II OR. 


H OV 


Not; note; nooſe. But; buſh; blue, Love-ly; He. Thin; Tunis. 


often improperly pronounced 
with the accent on the firſt. 


l h&-rol' -6-jE. 

S. [| horologium, Lat. | An in- 
Tü that tells the hour, as 
a clock, a watch, an hourglaſs. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Sheridan, accent this word 
on the firſt ſyllable. Mer. 
Walker places the accent on 


the ſecond ſyllable, which 1 
have followed. 
HORRIBLE, hor'-ribl. A. 


[ horrible, Fr. horribilis, Lat. | 
Dreadtul, terrible, locking, 
hideous, enormous. 


O ſight 
© Of terror, foul and ugly to beh: old. 
„ Horrid to think, how horrible to £ el | bag 
MiLro. 


Our orthoepiſts agree in 
ſounding this word as I have 
marked it; but Mr. Walker 
obſerves, © This word is often 
pronounced in ſuch a manner 
as to confound the : with , as 
if written horruble; but this 
muſt be avoided as coarſe and 
vulgar,” 


HORTICULTURE, hor. 
t&-kul-thhur. S. [hortus and 
cultura, Lat. | The art of cul- 
tivating gardens, 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Bailey 
place the accent on the third 
ſyllable of this word; Dr. 
Aſh and Mr. Walker lay the 


ſtreſs on the firſt, which I have 
followed. Mr. Sheridan places 
an accent over the firſt and tlurd 


ſy lables, marking it thus, hä“ r- 
ty -kul'-tthdr. I have adopted 
his ſhort pronunciation of the 
laſt ſyllable, which Mr. Walker 
' ſounds tſhure, 


HORTULAN, 


hir-ta-lin. 


A. [ hortulanus, Lat.] Belong- 


ing to a garden. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Walker 


pronounces it hör -tlhuü-lan. 


HOSPITAL, 4 1{-pi-tal. S. 
[ hopital, Fr. hoſputalis Lat. 
A place built for the reception 
of the ſick or ſupport of the 
poor; a place for ſhelter or en- 
tertainment. 


Mr, Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker ſound the , in hoſprtable, 
hoſpitably, and hoſpitality ; and 
ſuppreſs it in this word, which 
is the beſt uſage; though we 
certainly often hear the 4 pro- 
nounced in ita alſo, but 
umproperly, 


HOSTLER, of'-lir. 8. 
[from Hotelier Fr. an inn- 
keeper. | One who has the care 
of horles at an inn. 


Our orthoepiſts accord in the 
found of this word; but it is 
ſometimes pronounced with the 
0 long, very improperly. 


To HOVER, huv -ur. V. N. 
[ homo, to hang over, Welth.] 
To hang fluttering in the air 
over head ; to wander about one 
place. 
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HO U 
Hat ; hate; hall. 


c. Some leſs refin'd, beneath the moon's 
pale light, 
6 Ih er, and catch the ſhooting ſtars by 
6 night.“ | 


Pork. 


Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and 
Mr. , Perry, pronounce this word 
hov'-ur, making the firſt ſylla- 
ble rhyme to the frſt of novel ; 
Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Walker, and 
Mr. W. Johnſon, make it rhy me 
with the firſt of cover, lover, 


&c, and this laſt I take to be 


the moſt correct. I have 
marked the word like Mr. 
Walker. | 


HOUSEHOLD, 530 1 bl 
S. [ houſe and hold.) A family 
Iiving together; family life, 
domeſtick management; it is 
uſed in the manner of an ad- 
jective, to ſignify domeſtick, 
belonging to a family. 


„In his own church be keeps a ſeat, 

* Says grace before and aſter meat z 

„ Ar: calls, without alteRing alrs, 

& His 0ufehold twice a day to prayers.” 
SWIFT, 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker pronounce this word as I 
have marked it ; but it is often 


corruptly pronounced as if 


written 20w-fhold, 


HOUSEWIFE, huz'-wif. 
S. {houfe and wife, | The miſ— 
trels of a family; a female 
cconomiſt; one ſkilled in fe— 
male bulineſs, 


I lave marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker, 
who ſound its relatives in the 
ſame manner; 


Bet ; bear ; beer. 


{ome allected 


HYM 
Fit ; fight ; field. 


ſpeakers pronounce it Houſe. 
wife, 


HUNDRED, hun'-durd. A. 


hund, and hunÞped, Sax. hon- 


derd, Dutch. | Conſiſting of 
ten multiplied by ten. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Walker 
pronounces it hun'-dred, or 
hun'-durd, and adds, This 
word has a folemn and colloquial 
pronunciation. In poetry and 
oratory, the firſt mode is belt ; 


on other occaſions, the laſt,” 


HYDROCELE, hi-dro-ſe'le. 
S. Coden, Gr. hydrocele, Fr.] 
A watery rupture. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker place the accent on the firſt 
ſyllable of this word ; Dr.. 
Johnſon and Dr. Aſh, lay the 
ſtreſs on the laſt ſyllable. I 
nave followed the latter. 


HYDROPHOBIA, hi-drö- 


fo -bE-a. 8. [ vI pogeCia, Gr. 
hydrophobie, Fr.] Dread of 
Water. 


Mr. Bailey and Mr. Sheridan 
lay the accent on the fourth ſyl- 
lable of this word, the latter 
marking it hi-dr&. {0-bE'-a, 
which I ſhould certainly have 
followed but for the hoſt of 
authorities the other way. Dr. 
Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Dr. Kenrick, 
Mr. Entick, Mr. Buchanan, 


Mr. Perry, Mr. Scott, and Mr. 
Walker, are uniformly for the 
antepenultimate acccut, 


HTML. 


1 


Not; note; nodſe. But; büſh; blue. Love-Iy; If- 


| 
HYMENEAL, hi- mè-n&'-Al. 


HYMENEAN, hi-mé-néè'- 
an. A. CHE S-, Gr. 
Pertaining to marriage. 


* The ſuitors heard, and deem'd the miith- 
ful voice 


© A ſignal of her hymeneal choice. 


95 


PoE. 


Mr. Walker makes the y, in 
the firſt ſyllable of theſe words, 
long, like y in /ye, which I have 
followed, and which Dr. Ken— 
rick, Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. 
Perry, by their notation, ſeem 
to ſupport. Mr. Sheridan pro- 
nounces the y ſhort, and marks 
the words him-y-nE'-al, him-y- 
neE'-an. 


HYPOCHONDRIACK, 
hip-pö-kôn-dri-Ak. A. [Ao. 
chondria, Lat.unogordgriazos, Gr. 
hypocondriaque, 'Fr. | Melan- 
choly, diſordered in the imagi- 
nation ; producing melancholy. 


Mr. Walker does not give 
this word as an adjective, though 
he has it as a ſubſtantive (which 
Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Sheridan 
have not), and accents it on the 
third ſyllable, marking it hip- 
p0-kou'-dre-ak. Dr. Aſh and 
Mr. Bailey accent it on the 
ſame ſyllable; but Dr. John- 
ſon and Mr. Sheridan lay the 
flreſs on the fourth ſyllable, 
Which I have followed, Mr. 
Sheridan makes the 7, in the 
penultunate, long, and Mr, 


Walker ſhort. 


HYPOTENUSE, hi-po-tE- 


| 


HY 8 


nuͤſe. S., <uſe, Fr. vrore. 
ysoa, Gr. ie line that ſub- 
tends the ght angle of a right- 
angled tri 1gle, the ſubtenſe. 


Mr. Sheridan and Dr. Aſh; 
accent this word on the ſecond 
ſyllable; Dr. Johnſon, Dr. 
Kenrick, and Mr. Walker, lay 
the ſtreſs on the laſt, which I 
believe to be the beſt uſage. 


HYSSOP, hy'-ſup.S. oe, 
Fr. khyſſopus, Lat.] A plant. 
It has been a great diſpute, 
whether the hy ſſop commonly 
known is the ſame which is men- 
tioned in ſcripture. 


Mr. Walker marks this word 
hiz'-zup, or hi'-ſup. He ſeems 
to lean to the former pronuncia- 
tion, in which he 1s ſupported 
by Dr. Aſh, Dr. Kenrick, and 
Mr. Perry. Mer. Sheridan, Dr. 
Johnſon, Mr. Scott, Mr. En- 
tick, Mr. W. Johnſon, Mr. 
Buchanan, and Mr. Bailey, 
place the accent on the y, and 
this is aſſuredly the beſt uſage. 
I have marked the word like 
Mr. Sheridan, who ſounds the 
y like y in He. 1 

*+* Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Walker agree in not ſounding 
the H at the beginning of the 
following words: Heir, Heireſs, 
Heirloom, Honeſt, Honeſtly, 
Honeſty, Honorary, Honour, 
Honourable, Honourably, Ho. 
nourableneſs, Honourer, Hour, 
Hourly, Hourglaſs, Hourplate, 
Ilamble, Humblebee, Humble 
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fomely, and Humour. 


Fr. jalapium, Lat, | 


JAN 
Hit ; häte; hall. 


neſs, Humbler, Humblemouthed, 
Humbleplant, Humbles, Hum. 
bly, Humoral, Humoriſt, Hu. 
Morous, Humoroujly, Humo- 
rouſueſs, Humorſome, Humor. 
There 
are a {ew doubttul ones already 
noticed. 


B<t ; bear ; beer, 


I. 


ACKAL, jak-kal'. S.[ chacal, 
Fr.] A ſmall animal ſup- 
poſed to ſtart prey for the lion. 


© The Belgians tack upon our rear, 
© And raking chaſe- guns through our flerns 
* they ſend : 
% Cloſe by their fireſhips, like jackals 
© appear, 
© Who on their lions for the prey attend.“ 
DxvDEN. 


Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, Mr. 
Entick, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 
Walker, accent this word on 
the firſt ſyllable ; Dr. Johnſon 
places the accent on the laſt 
ſyllable, which, notwithſland- 
ing the number of authorities 


the other way, I take to be tlie 


uſual pronunciation, 


JALAP, jal'- lup. S. | jalap, 
A purga- 
ve root. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
this word dzhol'-lup; Mr. Wal- 
ker marks it as I have, and 
thinks that the ſound given the | 
word by Mr. Sheridan is now 
confined to the illiterate and 


vulgar, 


JANTY, jant-t !. A. [cor- 


I GN 
Fit; fight; field. 


rupted from gentil, Fr.] Showy, 
fluttering. 


Mr. Sheridan has preſerved 
the French found of the vowel 
in this word and its compound 
Jauntineſs, marking them zhä'n- 
ty and zha'n-t}-nis, Dr. Ken- 
rick, Mr. Walker, Mr. Scott, 
and Mr. Perry, give the a the 
ſound heard in aunt, father, 
&c. and this I imagine is the 
beſt uſage. 


JASMINE, jiz'-min. S. 
[gelſeminum, Lat. jaſmin, Fr.] 
A flower. 

„Thou, like the harmleſs bee, may'ſt 


“ freely range; 
* From jaſmine grove to grove may'ſt 
© wander.” 
Tnouso. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces this 
word dzhèſf'-fà-min, the ſame 
as he does when written Ja- 
mine, but this pronunciation, 
I take it, ought to be confined to 
the latter, and of this opinion 1s 
Mr. Walker, whom I have fol- 
lowed, 


[from 1gnis, Lat.] Inflamma- 
ble, capable of being ſet on 
fire. 


IGNITIBLE, 1 A. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces the 
z, in the ſecond ſyllable of this 
word, ſhort, marking it 1ig'-n1- 
tibl, with the accent on the fist 
ſy1lable. I have followed Mr, 
Walker, who makes the 2 long, 
like 2 in gt, and places the 


accent on the ſecond ſyllable, 


Þr, 


/ 


IMB 


IMP 


Not; note; nodſe. But; baſh; blue. Love-ly; Fe. Thin; Tis. 


Dr. Johnſon alſo accents it like 
Mr. Walker. 


IGNOMINY, ig'-no-min-}., 
S. [:gnominte, Fr, ignominia, 
Lat. Difgrace, reproach, 
ſhame. 


Adieu, and take thy praiſe with thee to 
„% Heaven ; 
© Thy ignominy ſleep with thee in the 
% grave. | 
SHAKSPEARE., 


Mr. Bailey places the ac- 
cent on the ſecond ſyllable of 


this word; Dr. Johnſon, Dr. 


Aſh, Mr. Entick, Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and Mr. Walker, lay the 
ſtreſs on the firſt ſyllable, which 
I have followed. 


ILLUMINATOR, 1-lu- 
my-na-tur. S. [:iUluminator, 
Lat.] One who gives light; 
one whoſe buſineſs it 1s to deco- 
rate books with pictures at the 
beginning of chapters. 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Bailey 
accent this word on the penul- 
timate ſyllable; Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. Walker, lay 
the ſtreſs on the ſecond {yllable, 
which I take to be the preſent 
uſage. 


IMBECILE, im-beſ'-{. A. 


[2mbecillis, Lat. imbecille, Fr.] 
Weak, feeble, wanting ſtrength 
of either mind or body. 


Dr. Johnſgn, Dr. Aſh, Dr. 
Kenrick, and Mr. Entick, ac- 
cent this word on the ſecond 
{yllable, as in the Latin m- 


_ becullts; ww. Sheridan and Mr. 


Scott on the laſt. Mr. Wal- 


ker marks it im-bef'-{11, or im- 
be-ſeEl'; he prefers the former, 
but regards the latter (like Mr. 
Sheridan) as the moſt faſhiona- 
ble, becaufe, he ſays, it is like 
the French with the accent on 
the laſt ſyllable. But it is well 
known to thoſe who have re- 
ſided long among that people, 
that they rarely ſound the laſt 
ſyllable ſo ſtrongly as the Eng- 
lzfh generally imagine; and in 
this word it is particularly ob- 
ſervable, unleſs when applied 
to a Woman, 


IMBIBITION, im-b?-biſh/. 
un. S. | from imbibo, Lat. im- 
biber, Fr.] The act of ſucking 


or drinking in. 


I have made the 2 long, in 
the ſecond ſyllable of this word, 
like i in fig/t, which is the pro- 
nunciation of Mr. Sheridan; 


Mr. Walker makes the 1 ſhort, 
marking it like e in me, 


IMITATOR, im'.myi-ti-tur. 
S. [I mitator, Lat. initateur, 
Fr.] One that copies another, 
one that endeavours to reſemble 
another. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Bailey, 
and Mr. Entick, lay the ſtreſs 


on the third ſyllable of this 


word ; Dr. Aſh, Mr. Sheridan, 


and Mr. Walker, accent it on 


the firſt ſyllable, which 1s the 
beſt ulage. 


IMPLACABLE, ' im-pla'- 
dae . 
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IMP 


A 


Hit; häte; hall. Bet; bear; befr. Fit ; fight; field. 


\ Kabl. A. [implacabilis, Lat. 


implacable, Fr.] Not to be pa- 


cified, inexorable, malicious, 


conſtant in enmity. 


„% Darah bears a generous mind; 
* But to implacable revenge inclin'd ; 
& A bounteous maſter, but a deadly foe.” 
| DRYDEN. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker both pronounce the a, in the 
ſecond ſyllable, long, like à in 
hate ; but it is frequently pro- 


nounced with that vowel ſhort, 


as if divided into 1m-plac'-able, 
which Mr. Walker regards as 
erroneous. 


IMPORT, im'-pôrt. S. [ from 
2mporto, Lat. Importance, mo— 
ment, conſequence; tendency ; 


any thing imported from abroad. 


Dr. Aſh, Mr. Entick, Mr. 
Bailey, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 
Walker, place the accent on 
the firſt ſyllable of this word, 
which ſeems preferable on ac- 
count of the verb being ac- 
cented on the laſt ; but Dr. 
Johnſon has laid the ſtreſs on 


the laſt ſyllable of both. See | 


To Commerce, 


IMPORTANT, im-pa'r-tant. 

A. important, Fr.] Momen- 
tous, weighty, of great conſe- 
quence, 


« O then, what intereſt ſhall I make 

% To fave iny laſt zmportant ſtake, 

„When the moſl juit have cauſe to quake?“ 
Nos cou. 


Mr. Sheridan (after whom 
I have marked this word) 
ſounds ihe o, in the ſecond ſyl- 
lable, like a in Aal, which 

9 | 


| anſwers pretty well to Mr. 


Wer's pronunciation of the 
ſame vowel like o in nor, The 
latter remarks The ſecond 
ſyllable of this word (and alſo 
of importance is frequently 
pronounced as in the verb to 
nh. The beſt uſage how- 
ever is on the fide of the firſt 
pronunciation.“ This pro— 
nunciation of Mr. Walker and 
Mr. Sheridan is ſupported by 
Dr. Kenrick, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Perry, Mr. W. Johnſon, and 
Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Scott is 
for either, but gives the pre- 
ference to the ſame as the reſt. 


IMPORTUNATE, 1m-p#'r- 
tu-net. A. -[importunus, Lat. 
importune, Fr. | Unſeaſonable 
and inceſſant in ſolicitations, 
not to be repulſed. 


I have ventured to prefer Mr. 
Sheridan's pronunciation of 
this word, who makes the a, in 
the laſt ſyllable, found like e in 
bet; and gives the tu, in the 
penultimate, the natural ſound ; 
to Mr. Walker's long ſound of 
the a, in the laſt ſyllable, like a 
in late, and the pronunciation 
of the penultimate like thu, 
The latter marks the word im- 
pör-tſhü-näte (ſounding the o, 
in the antepenultimate, like 0 
in nor), There is the ſame 
difference between theſe two 
celebrated orthoepiſts in the 
pronunciation of Importunately 
and Importunateneſs; but in 
Importune, Importunely, and 
{ſmportunity, Mr. Walker 

ſounds 


— 


QA = 


*_ 
pun, Wo 
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Not; note; no But; aſh; blue. Love-ly; lye. Thin; This, 


| ſounds the fu the ſame - Ir. 


Sheridan. 
IMPRECATORY, im'-pre- 


ka-tur-Y. A. from mprecor, 
Lat.] Containing wiſhes of 
evil. 


Mr. Sheridan lays. the ſtreſs 
on the ſecond ſyllable of this 
word, marking it im-prek'-ka- 
tur-y, I have followed Mr. 
Walker, and placed the accent 
on the firſt ſyllable, which 1s 
ſupported by Dr. Johnſon, Dr. 
Aſh, and Mr. Scott. 


IMPRESS, im'-pres. S. from 
:mpreſſum, Lat.] Mark made by 


preſſure ; mark of diſtinttion, 


ſtamp ; device, motto; att of 
forcing any into ſervice. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Entick, 
and Dr. Aſh, accent this word 
on the laſt ſyllable, like the 
verb; Mr. Bailey, (in his 2d 
vol. 1727) Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. Walker, diſtinguiſh it from 
the verb, by laying the ſtreſs 
on the firſt ſyllable, which J 
have followed. See To Com. 
merce, | 


IMPROPRIATOR, IM-Pro- 
pry-4'-tur. S. | from in and pro- 
prius, Lat.] A layman that has 
the poſſeſſion of the lands of 
the church. 


Dr. Aſh accents this word on 
the third ſyllable; Dr. John- 
ſon, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Sheridan, 
and Mr. Walker, on the penul- 
timate, which I have preferred. 


— 


| 


To IMPUGN, im-pti'n. V. A. 
[2mpugner, Fr. impugno, Lat.] 
To attack, to aſſault. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan, who leaves out 
the g and makes the v long, in 
which I am ſupported by Mr. 
Nares, Mr. Walker, and Mr. 
Scott. But Dr. Kenrick, Mr. 
Perry, and Mr. Buchanan, 
though they ſuppreſs the g, 
pronounce the u ſhort. Theſe 
gentlemen ſuppreſs the g alſo in 
zmpugner, Mr. Walker relates, 
that, Two actreſſes of diſlin- 
guiſhed merit in Porta, in the 
Merchant of Venice, pro- 
nounced the word mH dif- 
ferently, and each found her 
advocate in the newſpapers. 
One critick affirmed, that Miſs 
Young, by preſerving the ſound 
of g, pronounced the word 
properly; and the other con- 
tended, that Mrs. Yates was 
more judicious in leaving it 
out. The former was charged 
with harſhneſs; the latter with 
mutilating the word, and 
weakening its ſound; but (con- 
tinues he) if analogy may de- 
cide, it is clearly in favour of 
the latter; for there is no 
axiom in our pronunciation 
more indiſputable than that, 
which makes g ſilent before n in 
the ſame ſyllable.” 


INCAPABLE, in-ki'-pabl. 
A. [zncapable, Fr.] Wanting 
power, wanting underſtanding, 
unable to comprehend, learn, or 
underſtand ; not able to recerve 

M any 


INC 


INC 


Hit ; hate; hall, Bet; bear ; beE&r. Fit ; fight; field. 


any thing; unable, not equal 
to any thing; diſqualified by 
law. 

„ [ncapable and ſhallow innocents ! 
„ You cannot gueſs who caus'd your {:- 


„ ther's death.“ 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Our orthoepiſts accord in 
pronouncing this word as 1 
have marked it; but Mr. Wal- 
ker obſerves, © As placable 
and wmplacable ſeemed to follow 
the Latin quantity in the ante- 
penultimate a, ſo capable and 
incapable rejzett it. Some 
ſpeakers, however, make the 4 
ſhort in all; but this is a pro— 
vincial pronunciation that muſt 
be carefully avoided.“ 


INCENDIARY, in-ſen'- 
4zhar-y. S. | incendiarius, from 
incendo, Lat. incendiaire, Fr.] 
One who ſets houſes or - towns 
on fire in malice or for rob- 
bery; one who inflames fac— 
tions, or promotes quarrels. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Walker 
ſeems in doubt about the pro- 
nunciation of the third {yllable, 
as he gives the word in{en'-de- 
I 1 1727 3 
A-rè, or in-{ſen'-jE-a-re, 


INCENSORY, in'-ſ&n-ſur-}. 
S. ou incenſum, Lat. encens, 
Fr. | The veſſel im which in- 
cenſe is burnt and offercd. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Bailey, lay the ſtrefs on the 
ſecond ſyllable; Mr. Sheridan, 


Mr. Entick, and Mr. Walker, 


| 


accent this word on the firſt ſyl- 


lable, which I have followed. 


INCESTUOUS, in-ſ{eſ'-tu- 
us. A. |inceſtueux, Fr.] Guilty 
of inceſt, guilty of unnatural 
cohabitation. 


Exe you reach to this inceftuors love, 
+ You mult diviae and human rights re- 
move.“ 


Dx Y DEN. 


Mr. Sheridan marks this word 
as I have; Mr. Walker pro- 


«6 177 3 1 
nounces it in-{ef -tſhu-us. 


: INCHOATIVE, in-k6'--a- 
tive. A. [incoatif, Fr. incho. 
attvus, Lat.] Inceptive, noting 
inchoation or beginning. 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh ac- 
cent this word on the firſt ſyl- 
lable; Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Bai- 
ley, and Mr. Walker, lay the 
ſtreſs on the ſecond ſyllable, 
which I have followed. 


INCLINATORY, 1n-kli'- 
na-tur-y. A. | from inclino, Lat. 
mncliner, Fr.] Having a quality 


of inclining to one or other. 


In this word and rnclinatorily 
Mr. Walker makes the 2, in 


the ſecond ſyllable, ſhort, mark - 


ing the word m-klin/-a-thr-E, 
I have made the 2 long, like Mr. 
Sheridan. See Declinatory, 


INCOMMENSURATE, in- 
kom-men'-{U-ret, A. | in, con, 
and menſura, Lat. | Not admit- 
ting one common meaſure, 


I have marked this word like 


Mr. 


IN D 


IND 


N6t; noͤte; nodſe. Bit; biſh; blie. Love-l}; ye. Thing THis) 


Mr. Sheridan ; Mr. Walker 
pronounces it in-kom-men -thu- 
rate. 


INCOMMODIOUS, in- 


1 : 
kom-m6'.dyus. A. (incom- 
modus, Lat.] Inconvenient, 
vexatious without great mil- 


chief. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
this word as I have marked it ; 
Mr. Walker gives it in- kom- 
m6'-dE-us, or in-kom-md'-jE-us. 


INCONDITE, in-kon'-dite. 
A. [inconditus, Lat. | Irregular, 
rude, unpoliſhed. 


% Now ſportive youth 
© Carol tncondite rhymes with ſuiting 
» notes, 
© And quaver inharmonious.” 
Parr res. 


Mr. Sheridan places the ac- 
cent on the laſt ſyllable of this 
word; Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, 
Mr. Entick, and Mr. Walker, 
lay the ſtreſs on the penultimate, 
which I have followed. See 
Recondlte, 


INCREDULOUS, in- kred'. 
u-lus. A. [incredule, Fr, incre- 
dulus, Lat. | Hard of belief, 
refuſing credit. 


The above word 1s marked 
after Mr. Sheridan ; Mr. Wal- 
ker pronounces, it in-krèd'-ü. 
Jus, or in-cred'-ju-lus, 


e OR, 


in'-di-ga- 
tur, [1ndagator, 


Lat.] A 


3 an inquirer, an exa- 
miner. 


| 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, accent this word 
on the third ſyllable; I have 
followed Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 


Walker, and placed the accent 
on the firſt y llable. 


.INDECIDUOUS, in-de-[1d'. 
u-us. A. [in and deciduous.) 
Not falling, not ſhed. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan ; Mr. Walker 
marks it in- de- ld U-UuS, or in- 
de-{1d -ju-us. Theſe gentle. 
men mark deciduous in the ſame 
way. 


, INDECOROUS, in-de-ko' 
A. [indecorus, Lat.] Tis: 


— unbecoming. 


Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Johnſon, 
Mr. Bailey, and Mr. Entick, 
place the accent on the penulti- 
mate ſyllable of this word ; 
Dr. Aſh and Mr. Walker on 
the ſecond ſyllable, the latter 


marking it in-dek'-6-rus. See 
Decorous. 
INDENTURE, in-den't- 


ſhur. S. | from in and dens, Lat.] 
A covenant ſo named becauſe 
the counterparts are indented 
or cut one by the other. 


The critick to his grief will find 
© How firmly theſe indentures bind.” 
SWIFT. 


It is in the laſt ſyllable of 
this word only that Mr. Sher1- 
dan differs from Mr. Walker in 
the pronunciation. The former 
marks it ſhort, as I have; the 

M 2 latter 
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Hat; häte; hUl. Bet; bear; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


latter ſounds it Jong, marking 
the word in-den/ ſhire, 


INDISPUTABLE, in-diſ”- 
pu-'abl. A. indiſputable, Fr. | 


Uncontrovertible, inconteſta- 
ble, 


In this word and its relatives 
Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and Mr. 
Bailey, lay the ſtreſs on the third 
ſyllable; Mr. Entick, Mr. She- 
ridan and Mr. Walker, accent 
it on the ſecond ſyllable, which 
I have followed. See Di/- 
putable, 


INDIVIDUAL, 1 in. dy-vid'- 
u-al. A. [individuus, Lat. in- 
dividuel, Fr. | Separate from 
6thers of the ſame ſpecies, 
ſingle, numerically one; undi— 
vided, not to be parted. or dil- 
jointed, 


© Muſt the whole man, amazing thought! 
* return 
© To the cold marble. or contracted urn! 
4% And never ſhall thoſe particles agree, 
„That were in lite this zndividual he 2” 
PRIOR. 


I have pronounced this word 
like Mr. Sheridan; ; Mr. Wal- 
Fer marks it in-de-vid'-y-al, or 
in-d6-v1d'-ju-al. 


INETTE CTU AL, In. Ef. TIA 


tu-al. A. [zncfficax, Lat. | Un- 
able to produce its proper ct- 
tett, weak, without power. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr, Sheridan; Mr. Walker 
prondunces it in-c{.f6k!.thu- 
al, 


To INFATUATE, in-fat'- 
u-ate, V. A. [infatuo, Lat. 
infatuer, Fr.] To ſtrike with 
folly; to deprive of under- 
ſtanding. 


© May hypocrites, 
That ſlily ſpeak one thing, another think, 
* Drink on unwarn'd, till, by enchanting 
©. cups 
* Infatuate, they their wily thoughts diſ- 
„ cloſe.” 
PuiL1es. 


I have marked the above word 
like Mr. Sheridan ; Mr, Wal- 
ker pronounces it in-fatſh'-u- 
ate. 


INFECUND, ſee Fecund. 


INHABILE, in-hab/-il. A. 
| inhabile, Fr. inkabilis, Lat.] 
Unſkilled, unready, unfit, un- 
qualified. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Sheridan, 
and Dr. Aſh, accent this word 
on the ſecond ſyllable; Mr. 
Walker prefers that pronuncia— 
tion, though he ſays the French 
accentuation on the laſt ſylla- 
ble is the moſt current. But I 
do not ſubſcribe to this opi— 
nion; on the contrary, I regard 
the accenting of the word on 
the laſt ſyllable as the cox- 
combry of a few ſuperficial 
pretenders to a knowledge of 
that language. Sce [mbectte, 


INIMICAL, in-im'-E-kal. 
A. [inimicus, Lat.] Hoſtile, 


contrary, repugnant. 


This word 1s not in Dr. John- 


ſon or Mr. Sheridan's Dictio- 


nary, 


IN O 


INS 


Not; note; nodſe. But; baſh; blue. Love-Iy; Ife. Thin; THis. 


nary. Dr. Afh has it, and ac- 
cents it on the ſec d ſyllable 
as I have marked it. Mr. 
Walker ſays it ſprung up in 
the Houſe of Commons about 
ten years ago only; but Dr. 


Aſh, had it ſo long ſince as 


1775, Mr. Walker prefers 
placing the accent on the ſe— 
cond ſyllable ; but he ſays it is 
often pronounced with the ſtreſs 
on the third ſyllable, making the 
2 long like i in fight. 


INLAY, in'-la. S. [in and 
lay.] Matter inlaid, wood 
formed to inlay. 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
accent this word on the laſt ſyl- 
lable, like the verb ; Mr. En- 
tick, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 
Walker, lay the ſtreſs on the 
firſt ſyllable, which I have fol- 
lowed. See To Commerce, 


INNOVATOR, in'-no-va- 
thr. S. [:nnovator, Lat. no- 
vateur, Fr.] An introduction of 
novelties; one that makes 


changes by introducing novel- 


ties. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Bailey, Mr. 
Entick, and Dr. Aſh, lay the 
ftreſs on the penultimate ſyl- 
lable of this word; Mr. She- 
ridan and Mr, Walker pro- 
nounce it with the accent on 
the firſt ſyllable, which I take to 
be the beſt uſage, 


INOCULATOR, in-6k'-k&- 
la-tur, S. {rnoculator, Lat.] 


One that prattiſes the inocula- 
tion of trees; one who pro- 
pagates the ſmall pox by in- 
oculation. ; 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, place the accent 
on the fourth ſyllable of this 
word ; but I have followed Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Walker, and 
laid the ſtreſs on the ſecond 


- ſyllable, 


INORDINATE, in-ar-dy- 
net. A. [in and ordinatus, Lat.] 
Irregular, diſorderly, deviating 
from right. 


© Thenceraiſe 

© At laſt diſtemper'd, diſcontented, 
thoughts; | 

„% Vain hopes, vain arms, inordinate de- 
© fires, 

© Blown up with high conceits engend'ring 
& pride.” 

MI LTO. 


In this word and its relatives, 
Mr. Sheridan (whom I have 
followed) makes the nate ſhort. 
Mr. Walker pronounces the 
a long, marking this word in- 
or -dE-nate. 


INSATURABLE, in-ſat'- 
a-rable. A. [inſaturabilis, Lat. 
Not to be glutted, not to be 
filled. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan ; Mr. Walker 
pronounces it in-{atſh'-u-ra-bl. 


INSIDIOUS, in-ſid'-yus. 


A. 1A Fr. infidioſus, 


Lat. | Sly, circumventive, dili— 


gent to entrap, treacherous. 
6 They 


INS 
Hit ; hate ; hall, 


© They wing their courſe, 
& And dart ou diſtant coaſts, if ſome ſharp 


© rock, 


Or ſhoal inſidious, breaks not their | 


career.” 
Tuou SON. 


I have followed Mr. Sher1- 
dan in the marking of this word; 
Mr. Walker gives two ways of 
pronouncing it, in-{1d'-E-us, or 


n-{1d'-jE-us, 


INSINUATOR, in- An! -nU- 
a-tur, S. [infinuator, Lat.] He 


that inſinuates. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, place the accent on 
the penultima of this word; 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
lay the ſtreſs on the ſecond ſyl- 
lable, which I regard as the beſt 
uſage. | 


INSTIGATOR, in -ſtt-ga- 
tur. S. [inſtigator, Lat. inſtiga- 
teur, Fr.] Inciter to ill, 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Bailey, and Mr. Entick, lay the 
ſtreſs on the penultimate ſylla- 
ble of this word; I have ac- 
cented it on the firſt ſyllable, 
like Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Walker, 


INSULAR, in'-ſu-lar, A. 
{inſularre, Fr. inſularis, Lat. 
Belonging to an iſland, 


Mr. Sheridan marks this 
word, and its relatives, after the 
above manner; Mr, Walker 
pronounces the Su as if it were 


Bet ; bEar ; beer. 


Abl. 


Invincible, inſurmountable. 


—— 


— 


INT 


Fit ; fight; field. 
written Jhu, marking this word 
in -ſhu-lar. 


INSUPERABLE, in-ſu'-per- 
A. [inſuperabilis, Lat. 


And middle natures how they long to 
Ce 101 
© Yet never paſs th' inſuperable line.” 
Pore. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 


ker agree in the above pronun- 


| ciation ; yet the latter obſerves, 


* This word is frequently, but 
very incorrectly, pronounced 
as if written 1nſhuperable, The 
S 1s never aſpirated when the 
accent 1s on the ſucceeding 
vowel, but in ſure, ſugar, and 
their compounds.” 


MN in-tel- 
lek'-tu-al, _ [intelleuel, Fr. 
nelleualis. low Lat.] Re- 
lating to the "underſtanding, be- 
longing to the mind, tranſacted 
by the underſtanding; perceived 
by the intelleét, not the ſenſes; 
having the power of under- 
{landing. 


© A tiain of phantoms in wild order roſe, 
66 And, jou'd, this intel{ettual {cene com- 
es pole.” 
Port. 


It is only the fourth ſyllable 
of this word that Mr. Wal- 
ker does not pronounce like 
Mr. Sheridan, whom I have 
followed. Mr. Walker marks 
the word, in-tel-l6k/-thhu-al, 


INTERDICT, in'-ter-dikt. 


I, [from interdire, Fr. inter dico, 
Fnen orohibiting 
decree ; 


Lat. 


INT 
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decree; a papal prohibition to 


the clergy to celebrate the holy 
offices. | 


Dr. Johnſon accents this 
word the ſame as the verb, on 


the laſt ſyllable; Dr. Aſh, Mr. 


Entick, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. | 


Walker, accent the verb on the 
laſt ſyllable like Dr. Johnſon, 
but lay the ſtreſs on the firſt ſyl- 
lable of the ſubſtantive, which 


believe is the beſt uſage. See 
To Commerce. 


INTERLOCUTOR, in-ter- 
lok'-kii-tur, S. | inter and loquor, 
Lat.] Dialogiſt, one that talks 
with another. 


Mr. Nares lays the ſtreſs on 
the penultima of this word; 
Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Dr. 
Kenrick, Mr. Scott, Mr. She- 
ridan, Mr. Entick, Mr. Perry, 
and Mr. Walker, accent it on 
the third ſyllable; the latter 
obſerves that, ** So great is the 
tendency of our language to 
the enclitical accent, that this 
word, though perfectly Latin, 
and having the penultimate 
long, has not been able to pre- 
ſerve the accent, on that ſ{ylla- 
ble.“ Sce Prolocutor, 


INTERMIGRATION, 1n- 
ter-mi-gra'-ſhun. S. [ner and 
migro, Lat. | Act of removing 
from one place to another, ſo 
as that of two parties removing, 


each takes the place of the 


other. 


I have dats Mr. Sheri- 


— 
_ 


NI. 


dan, in the pronunciation of this 
word, who makes the 2, in the 
third ſyllable, long, like 2 in 
fight, Mr. Walker makes the 


: ſhort, pronouncing it like e in 
me. 


INTERPOLATOR, in-ter'- 
po-la-tur. S. | interpolator, Lat. 
interpolateur, Fr.] One that 
foiſts in counterfeit pallages. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Bailey, 
Dr. Aſh, and Mr. Entick, lay 
the ſtreſs on the penultima of 
this word ; Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Walker accent it on the 
ſecond ſyllable, which I look 


upon to be the beſt uſage. 


INTERROGATOR, in-ter'- 
ro-ga-tur. S. [interrogator, 
Lat.] An aſker of queſtions. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker accent this word on the ſe- 
cond ſyllable, which I have 
followed ; Dr. Johnſon and Dr. 
Aſh lay the ſtreſs on the fourth 
ſyllable. 


I I 1 
INTESTATE, in-tef'-tat. 
A. | inteſtat, Fr. inteſtatus, Lat. | 
Wanting a will, dying without 
a will, 

Preſent puniſhment purſues his maw, 
„When tuxtci cd and {well'd, the peacock 
* raw 
* He bears into the bath, whence want of 
6 breath, : | 

+ Replctions, apoplex, in Hate death.“ 
DRY DEN. 


I have markedethiis word like 
Mr. Sheridan, who makes the 
d, in the laſt ſyllable, Sons 
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Mr. Walker pronounces it long, | 


marking it in-teſ'-tate. 


INVESTITURE,  in-veſ'- 
tE-ture. S. [inveſtiture, Fr.] 
The right of giving poſſeſſion 
of any manor, office, or bene- 
fice; the act of giving poſſeſſion. 


Mr. 
word, in-veſ'-ty-tſhar ; 
followed Mr. Walker. 


INVIDIOUS, in-vidzh/-us. 
A. [invidiaſus, Lat.] Envious, 
malignant ; likely to incur or 
to bring hatred. 


The above is Mr. Sheridan's 

pronunciation; Mr. Walker 
marks the word in-vid'-E-us, 
or in-v1id'-jE-us. 


 JOINTURE, join'-tſhur. S. 
[ jornture, Fr.] Eſtate ſettled on 


a wife to be enjoyed after her 
huſband's deceaſe. 


* What's property? you ſee it alter, 
« Or, in a mortgage, prove a lawyer's 
„ ſhare, — 
Or, in a jointure, vaniſh from the heir.“ 
| Por. 


Sheridan marks this 


I have 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces the 
laſt ſyllable of this word ſhort, 
as I have marked it; Mr. Wal- 


ker ſounds it long, marking the 


* T1 j 
word join'-tſhure. 


| JONQUILLE, jin.kwil'. 
S. Jonquille, Fr.] A ſpecies of 
daffodil. 


Nor gradual bloom is wanting, i 
* Nor hyacinths of pureſt virgin white, 
„Low bent and bluſhing inward ; nor 
jonquilles 


„ Of potent fragrance.” 
9 


TuonsoN. 


147 
Hit ; häte; hall. Bet; bear; beer, Fit; fight; field. 
I have followed Mr. Walker 


in the pronunciation of this 
word, believing it to be the beſt 


uſage; Mr. Sheridan marks 
the word dzhung-kil. It is in 
the laſt ſyllable only there is a 
difference between theſe two 
gentlemen ; Mr. Sheridan's 1s 
the French ſound. | 


IRREFRAGABLE, ir-ref'. 
fra-gabl. A. [irrefragabilis 
ſchool Lat. irrefragable Fr.] 
Not to be confuted, ſuperior to 
argumental oppoſition. 5 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Entick, Mr. Bailey, Mr. W. 
Johnſon, Mr. Perry, and Mr. 
Buchanan, place the accent on 
the third ſyllable of this word; 
Mr. Sheridan on the ſecond; 
and Mr. Scott and Mr. Walker 
on the ſecond or third. The 
latter, however, obſerves, that 
though Mr. Sheridan's ac- 
centuation ſtands ſingle, he is 
much miſtaken if it has not 
only the beſt uſage on its fide, 
but the cleareſt analogy to ſup- 
port it. | 


ISTHMUS, If“ mus. S. 
[i/thmus, Lat.] A neck of land 
Joining the peninſula to the 
continent. | 


&© Plac'd on this !/hmus of a middle ſtate, 
A being darkly wiſc, and rudely * oof 
OPE, 


I have followed Mr. Sheri. 
dan in making the A and t mute 
in this word; Dr. Kenrick, 
Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, Mr. 


| Buchanan, and Mr, Walker, 


leave 


169 
Not; nôte; nodſe. Bit; buſh; blue. Love- ly; ie. Thin; Tris; 


leave out the h only, the latter | 
marking it 1ſt -mus., 


To JUDAISE, ju'-da-ize. 
V. N. | judaiſer, Fr. judaizo, 


low Lat.] To conform to the 
Jews. 


„ Paul 7 d with the Jews, was all to 
21 A * 


SANpes. 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Bailey 
accent this word on the ſecond 
ſyllable; Mr. Entick, Dr. Aſh, 
Mr. Walker, and Mr. Sheridan, 
on the firſt, which I have fol. 
lowed. 


JUSTIFICATOR, Juſ-tE- 
fe-ka-tur. S. | from Juſtiſico, 
low Lat.] One who ſupports, 
defends, vindicates, or juſ— 
tifies. 

Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Bailey, 


Dr. Ath, and Mr. Walker, ac- 
cent this word on the penultima, 
which I have followed. Mr. 


Sheridan lays the ſtreſs on the 
firſt ſyllable. 


JUVENILE, ju'-ve-nil. A. 


[ juventlts, Lat. | Young, youth- 
ful. 


Dr. Kentick, Mr. Walker, 
Mr. Perry, and Mr. Scott, 
pronounce the 2 ſhort in the 
laſt ſyllable of this word, which 
I have followed. Mr. Sheri— 
dan ſounds the 2 in the laſt ſyl- 
lable long, as do Mr. Buchanan 


| Mr. 


and Mr. W. Johnſon, 


| 


KEY 


K. 


O KEELHALE, ke'l-bal 

V. A. | keel and Hale.] To 

puniſh in the ſeamen's way, by 

dragging the criminal under 

water on one fide of the ſhip 
and up again on the other. 


I have marked this word hke 
Sheridan; Mr. Walker, 
though he marks it kEEI'-hale; 
oblerves afterward, This 
word is. more generally, and 
more properly pronounced 
Keel-hawl,” The latter is the 
ſame as Mr. Sheridan, and un- 


doubtedly the beſt uſage. See 
To Hate, 


KEY, ke. | coez, Sax.] An 
inſtrument tormed with cavities 
correſpondent to the wards of 
a lock; an inſtrument by 
which ſomething is ſcrewed or 
turned ; an explanation of any 
thing difficult; the parts of a 
muſical inſtrument which are 
ſtruck with the fingers; in 
muſick, is a certain tone where- 
to every compolition, whether 
long or ſhort; ought to be fixed. 
II. A bank raiſed perpen- 
dicular for the eaſe of lading 
and unlading ſhips. 


© Now turn'd adriſt, with humbler face, 

© But prouder heart, his vacant place 

50 Coriuption fills, and bears the key 5 

No entrance now without a fee.“ 
CnuAc HIL. 


Mr. Walker pronounces this 
word as I have marked it above, 
whether it ſignifies the latter or 
the former ſenſe. Mr. She- 


ridan ſounds 1t the ſame when it 


N 


means 


LAM 


LEC 


Hat ; hate; hall. Bet; bEar ; beer. Fit ; fight; field. 


means the former; but when 


the latter he marks it kà; and 


this I take to be the beſt 
uſage. | 


KNOWLEDGE, nol'-11dzh. 
S. [from cnapan, Sax.] Cer- 
tain perception; learning, illu— 
mination of the mind ; {kill in 
any thing ; acquaintance with 
any fact or perſon; cognizance, 
notice ; information, power of 
knowing. 


& If rudeneſs be the effeQ of knowledge, ' 


« My ſon ſhall never ice a college.” 
SWIFT. 


-I have ſounded this word like 
Mr. Sheridan, who is ſupported 


by Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Nares, 


and Mr. Scott. Mr. Walker 
marks it nol'-1Edge, or n6 -ledje, 
and obſerves, that ſcarcely any 
word has occaſioned more al- 
tercation among verbal criticks 
than this. He ſeems, however, 
to favour the pronunciation of 
Mr. Sheridan, as docs alſo Mr. 
Perry, who gives both ways of 
ſounding it likewiſe. Mr. W. 
Johnſon and Mr. Buchanan 


. 2 3 . 
pronounce it no'-I1Edje., 


oth. 


L. 


] AMPBLACK, lam-blak, 


S. [lamp and black.] It is 


.made by holding a torch under 


the bottom of a baſin, and as 
it is furred, ſtriking it with a 
teather into ſome ſhell, and 


grinding it with gum-water. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri. 


dan and left out the þ in the 
pronunciation of this word; 


Mr. Walker ſounds the p, 


marking the word lamp'-blak. 


To LEAP, Ip. V. N. 
[ hleapan, Sax. loup, Scottiſh. ] | 
To jump, to move upward or 
progreſſively without change of 
the feet; to ruſh with vehe- 
mence; to bound, to ſpring ; 
to fly, to ſtart. S. Bound, 
jump, &Cc. 
** He, perfe& dancer, chmbs the rope, 
* And balances your tear and hope: 
„Ik after ſome diſtinguiſh'd /eap, 
6+ He drops his pole, and ſeems to flip ? 
PRr1OR. 


I have followed Mr. Sheridan 
in the pronunciation of this 
word. Mr. Walker marks it 
lepe, and thinks it ſhould rhyme 
to 7eap, except in the paſt time 
when he would have it rhyme 
with wept, 


LEASH, les. S. [e, Fr. 
lelſe, Dutch, laccio, Italian. | 
A brace and a halt; a ſportſ- 
man's term. 


'Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
this word as I have marked it. 
This Mr. Walker condemns as 
a corruption that ought to be 
avoided, but which he ſays is 
not gone ſo far as to make the 
true ſound pedantick. Ulage, 
however, 1s certainly with Mr. 
Sheridan. Mr. Walker's pro- 


1 1 3 
nunciation is I6Eſh. 


LECTURE, 1U-tſhir. S. 
[ /efure, Fr.] A diſcourſe pro- 


nounced 


L E G 


L E G 


Not; note; nooſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-ly; Fe. Thin; THis. 


nounced upon any ſubject; the 
act or practice of reading; 
peruſal; a magiſterial repri- 
mand. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces the 
laſt ſyllable of this word ſhort, 
as L have marked it. Mr. 
Walker ſounds it long, marking 
the word 1ek'-tſhire. 


LEGATE, leg'-gate. S. [le- 
gatus, Lat. legat, Fr. legato, 
Italian. ] A deputy, an am— 
ballador; a kind of ſpiritual 
ambaſſador from the Pope. 


Mr. Walker makes the a long 
in this word like a in fate, 
which I have followed; Mr. 
Sheridan pronounces it ſhort, 
marking the word leg'-git. 


LEGATOR, leg-ga-tor'. S. 
[from Lego, Lat.] One who 
makes a will and leaves lega— 
cies. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 


Mr. Entick, place the accent 
on the ſecond ſyllable of this 
word; Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Walker lay the ſtreſs on the laſt 
ſyllable, which is undoubtedly 
the beſt uſage. 


LEGEND, 1e&-jend. S. [Le- 
genda, Lat.] A chronicle or 
regiſter of the lives of ſaints ; 
any memorial or relation; an 
incredible unauthentick narra- 
tive; any inicription, particu— 
larly on medals or coins. 


* And in this gend all that glorious deed 
© Read, whillt you arm you, arm you 
© whillit you read.“ 
FAIRFAX. 


Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, 


Mr. W. Johnſon, Mr. Batley, 
Mr. Entick, Mr. Perry, Mr. 


Walker, and Mr. Buchanan, 


ſound the e, in the firſt ſyllable, 


long, as I have marked it. Dr. 
Kenrick and Dr. Aſh pronounce 
it ſhort, x 


LEGENDARY, led'-jen-_ 


da-re. A. | from legendario, 


Spaniſh. | Pertaining to a le- 
gend. 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. She— 
ridan have not this word. I 
have made the e, in the firſt ſyl- 
lable, ſhort, like Mr. Walker, 


who ſays, © As the preceding 


word {legend) has, by the 
cleareſt analogy, the vowel in 
the firſt ſyllable long, ſo this 
word, by having the accent 
higher than the antepenultimate, 
has as clear an analogy for hav- 
ing the ſame vowel ſhort.” 
This analogy, however, is con- 
traditted by Dr. Aſh, Mr. W. 
Johnſon, Mr. Scott, Mr. En- 
tick, Mr. Perry, and Mr. Bu- 


chanan. 


LEGISLATOR, 1&4'-jI{-14.. 


tur. S. | /eg1/lator, Lat. legi/la. 
teur, Fr.] A lawgiver, one who 
makes laws for any commu— 
nity. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Entick, and Mr. Bailey, accent 
this word on the penultima ; 
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LES 


LIE 


Hit; häte; hall. Bét; bar; bedr. Flt; fight; field. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
lay the ſtreſs on the firſt ſylla- 
ble, which I have preferred. 


LEGISLATURE, ledzh'-iſ- 
la-thhur. S. [from Vegi/lator, 
Lan The power that makes 
laws. 


The only difference between 
the pronunciation of Mr. She— 
ridan and Mr. Walker reſpect- 
ing this ward is, that the former 
ſounds the laſt ſyllable ſhort, 
as I have marked it, and the 
latter makes it long, marking it 
1ed'-j1[-la-tare. 
blames lomereſpettable ſpeakers 
ot the Houſe of Commons, tor 
ſounding the e in the firſt ſyl- 
lable long, as if written Leegr/- 
lature. This long ſound of 
the e is ſupported only by Mr. 
W. Johnſon. Dr. Kenrick, 
Mc. Scott, and Mr. Perry, make 
the e, ſhort, like Mr. Sheridan 


.and Mr. Walker. 


LEPORINE, lep'-p6-rine. 


A. [| leporinus, Lat.] Belonging 


to a hare. 


I have made the e ſhort, in 
the firſt ſyllable of this word, 
like Mr, Walker. Mr. Sheri- 
dan gives it the long ſound, pro- 
nouncing the word 1e-p6-rine. 


Dr. Aſh ſeems to ſupport Mr. 


Sheridan: Mr. Perry and Mr. þ 


Entick favour the ſhort ſound 
of Mr, Walker, 


LEST, le. Conj. [Jolnſon | 


Mr. Walker 


| ſays it is fromthe adjettive leaſt. ] 


That not; for fear that. 


Moſt of our orthoepiſts pro- 
nounce this word two ways, 
leſt, or lèèſt. Mr. Walker 
however gives a preference to 
the former (which 1 have fol- 
lowed), and thinks the ſecond 
ſhould be exploded. Mr. She- 
ridan ſounds it both ways alſo ; 
but by giving precedence to 
the firſt, we may fairly infer he 


preferred it, and this ſeems to 
be the beſt uſage. 


LIBIDINOUS, 1i-bid'-in-ts. 
A. [libidinoſus, Lat.] Lewd, 
na 


1 have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan, who, in this word (and 
libidinouſiy makes the 2, in 
the firſt ſyllable, long, like : in 
fight; Mr. Walker pronounces 
the 2 ſhort, marking the word 
1E-bid'-in-ts. 


LICENTIATE, li-ſen'-ſhet, 
S. [Hcentiatus, Lat.] A man 
who uſes a licenſe; a degree in 
Spaniſh univerſities. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
this word as I have marked it, 
the laſt ſyllableſhort ; but when 
it is a verb, he makes it long, 
marking it ſrate, Mr. Wal- 
ker pronounces both ſubllantive 
and verb the ſame, ſounding 
the laſt ſyllable long, and mark- 
ing the word li-ſen'-ſhE-ate. 


LIE, Ii. S. [/ie, French. ] 
Any thing impicgnated with 
| ſome 


LI 


LOA 


Not ; note; nodſe. But; buſh; blue. Lovely; He. Thin; THis. 


ſome other body, as ſope or 
ſalt. | 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces | 


this word 1E. I have followed 
Mr. Walker, who ſays, I 
have differed from Mr. She- 
ridan and agreed with every 
other orthoepiſt in giving this 
word the ſame ſound as le, a 
falſehood.” Mr. Sheridan's 1s 
the French manner. 


LIEUTENANT, 
nant. S. | lieutenant, Fr.] A 
deputy, one who atts by vica- 
rious authority; in war, one 
who holds the next rank to a 
ſuperiour of any denomination. 


© Sent by our new lieutenant, who in Rome, 
„% And ſince from me, has heard ot your 
© TenoOwn ; 
© I come to offer peace.“ 
Pailtiys. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan in the pronunciation of 
this word, as it appears to me 
to be the beſt uſage, particu- 
larly in the army. Mr. Wal- 
ker ſounds it lev-ten' -nant, and 
ſays, * This word is fre- 
quently pronounced by good 


| ſpeakers as if written Livtenant. 


The difference (continues he) 
between the ſhort 2 and ſhort e 
is ſo trifling as ſcarcely to de- 
ſerve notice; but the regular 
ſound, as if written Lewtenant, 
ſeems not ſo remote from the 


Corruption as to make us loſe 


all hope that it will in time be 
the actual pronunciation,” 


LIGATURE, lis'-2a-tſhor. 


1 4 
lif-ten'- 


Any thing bound on, bandage ; 
the act of binding; the ſtate of 
being bound. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
this word as I have marked It : 
Mr. Walker ſounds it lig 4 
ture. 


LILACH, H.-AAk. S. Lil 
Fr.] A tree. 


Both Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Walker pronounce this word 
as J have marked it, making the 
t, in the firſt ſyllable, long, like 
4 in fight, The latter adds, 

This word is pronounced 
py os vulgar as if written Lay- 
0c 


LIMATURE, 1!/-ma-tſh6r, 
S. [ imatura, Lat.] Filings of 


any metal, the particles rubbed 
off by a file. 


The above is Mr. Sheridan's 
pronunciation of this word ; 
Mr. Walker ſounds it 1i'-ma- 


3 
ture. 


— 


LITHESOME, litn'-ſum. 
A. [from Lide, Sax. Pliant, 


nimble, limber. 


This word 1s neither in Dr. 
Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, nor Mr. 
Sheridan's Dictionaries. I have 
ſounded it as Mr. Walker has 
marked it, the 2 long. It is 
often (but improperly) pro- 
| nounced um. 


LOAM, 18m. S. [l1m, laam, 


S. | hgature, Fr. ligatura, Lat. | 


Sax. limus, Lat. from Atprn, 
a fen, 


L UM 


a ſen, Junius.] Fat unftuous 
earth, marl. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker pronounce this word as I 
have marked it; but the latter 
fays that it is vulgarly pro- 
nounced as if written 4% m. 


LOGOMACHY, 16-gom'- 
a-ke. See Monomachy. 


To LOW, 16. V. N. | hloxan, 
Sax. | To bellow as a cow. 


* Large oxen in the fields were /owing : 
Good grain was ſow'd : good fruit was 
„ growing.“ 
PRTIOR. 


Both Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Walker ſound this word as 1 
have marked it, yet it is often 
pronounced as if it rhymed to 
how; and the latter of theſe 


gentlemen, in his Rhyming | 
Dictionary, publiſhed in 1775, 
followed that pronunciation, 


though he has ſince, with much 
propriety, changed his opinion. 


LUMBAGO, lum-ba'-g0. 
S. | /umbt, Lat. the loins.] Lum- 
bago are pains very troubleſome 
about the loins and ſmall of the 


back. 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 


ker ſound this word as I have 
marked it; the latter obſerves, 
46 . . 

This word is often pro- 
nounced with the Italian ſound 
of a, as heard in Father ; but 
this mode of pronouncing the 
accented a, in words from the 


MAM 
Hlt; hate; hall. Bet; bear ; beer. Fit ; fight ; field. 


Latin, has been long and juſtly 
exploded.” 


LUSTRING, litte-ſftring. 
S. [| from /uſtre, Fr.] A ſhining 
ſilk. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan. Mr. Walker 
pronounces it luſ'-ſtring ; but 
ſo far from this being the uſual 
manner of ſounding the word, 
that Dr. Johnſon (who rarely 


A 


troubles himſelf further than to 
place the accent) adds, com- 


monly pronounced luteſtring.” 
Mr. Walker, however, has, in 
the ſequel, ſpelled the word as 
Dr. Johnſon ſays it is pro- 
nounced, and then adds, ** This 
corruption of Luteſtring for 


Luſtring is beyond recovery.“ 


—_ —— 


M. 
ALEADMINISTRA. 
TION, mal-ad-min-niſ- 

tra/-ſhun. S. [from mal (bad) 


and adminiſtration, Fr. or from 


| male and adminiſtratio, Lat.] 


Bad management of aflairs. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces the 
a, in the firſt ſyllable of this 
word (and malecontent, male. 


| contented, malecontentedly, male. 


contentedneſs, maleprattice, and 
maletreatment), ſhort, as I have 
marked it ; Mr. Walker (in the 
ſame words) ſounds it long, 
like à in /ate; but there can 
be little doubt that the beſt 
uſage 1s with Mr. Sheridan. 


| MAMMILLARY, mim'-mil. 


la-r&E, 


Li 


M AN 


MAR 


N6t; note; nodſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-ly; Fe. Tin; Tris, 


la-re. A. [namillaris, Lat.) 
Belonging to the paps or dugs. 


Mr. Nares and Mr. Walker 
accent this word on the firſt 
ſyllable, which I have followed. 
Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Entick, and Mr. Sheridan, lay 
the ſtreſs on the ſecond. John- 
ſon's ſpelling 1s here followed, 
but Sheridan and Walker write 
the word Mamillary. 


MANCHINEEL, mantſh- 
in-dèl“. S. | mancanilla, Lat.] 
A large tree, a native of the 


Weſt Indies. 


Mr. Sheridan lays the ſtreſs 
on the firſt ſyllable of this 
word ; Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, 
and Mr. Walker, accent it on 
the laſt, which 1s certainly the 
belt uſage. 


MANKIND, man-kyind'. S. 
[man and hind,] The race or 
ſpecies of human beings. 


The proper ſtudy of mankind is man.“ 
Porr. 


Dr. Aſh and Mr. Bailey 
pronounce this word with the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable; Dr. 
Johnfon, Mr. Entick, Mr. She- 
ridan, and Mr. Walker, lay the 
ſtreſs on the laſt, which is the 
general pronunciation. 


MANTU A, mant'-ta.  S. 


[ perhaps corrupted from man- 

teau, Fr.] A lady's gown. 

„Not Cynthia, when her rantua's pinn'd 
« awry, 

„ F'er felt ſuch rage, reſentment, and 
“ deſpair, . 5 . 

6 As thou, fad virgin! for thy raviſh'd 
% hair." 


9 


_ Pors. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan in the pronunciation of 
this word; Mr. Walker ſounds 


. I ST 
it man'-tſhu-a. 


MARANATHA, mar-a- 
nath'-.a, S. [| Syriack.] It was 
a form of denouncing a curſe, 
or anathematizing among the 
Jews. 


Mr. Sheridan lays the ſtreſs 
on the ſecond ſyllable of this 
word; Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, 
Mr. Entick, and Mr. Walker, 
accent it on the third, which I 
have followed. 


MARIGOLD, ma'ry-gold. 
S. | Mary and gold; Caltha, 
Lat. | A yellow flower. 


© The zarzgold, whoſe courtier's face 

& Echoes tlie fun, and doth unlace 

“% Her at his rife.” | 
CLEAVELAND. 


I have marked this word after 


| Mr. Sheridan, who makes the 


a, in the firſt ſyllable, long, like 
a in hate, as does alſo Mr. 
Buchanan. Mr. Scott, Mr. 
W. Johnſon, Mr. Perry, and 
Mr. Walker, give the à the 
ſhort ſound as in marry. It is 
properly obſerved by the latter, 
that gold, in this word, 1s never 
corrupted into goold. : 


MARMOSET, mar'-m6-zet. 
S. | marmoufet, Fr.] A ſmall 
monkey. 


„ I will iftrult thee how 
© To ſnare the nimble marmoſetr.”” 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Entick, 
, and 


To haſten, to ripen. 


MAT 


and Mr. Bailey, accent this 
word on the laſt ſyllable ; Dr. 
Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and Mr. 
Walker, lay the ſtreſs on the 


_ firſt, which I have preferred. 


MATRONAL, mit'-r6-nal. 
A. [ matronalis, Lat.] Elderly, 


ancient. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Entick, Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, 
and Mr. Sheridan, accent this 
word on the firſt ſyllable, the 


four laſt giving the firſt a the 


long ſound of a in hate, Mr. 
Walker marks it mat'-r6-nal, 
or ma-tro'-nal (the firſt of 
which I have followed); he 
pronounces the à in both ſhort, 
like @ in Hat, and ſeems to pre- 
fer the accent on the firſt ſyl- 
lable. Dr. Aſh gives the firſt 
a likewiſe the ſhort ſound. 
Mr. Bailey lays the ſtreſs on 
the third ſyllable. See Pa. 


tronal, In matron and ma. 


tronly, Mr. Walker pronoun- 


ces the à long, like Mr. She- 
ridan. 


To MATURATE, mat'-u- 
rate. V. A. | from maturo, Lat. | 
V.N. To 


grow ripe. 


I have marked this word like 


Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Walker 


. I 3 2 
pronounces it matſh'-u-rate. 


MATURATIVE, ma'-tu- 


Ta-tiv. A. | from maturo, Lat.] 


ipening, conducive to ripe- 


| 


_ 4 


| 


"WAV 
Hit ; häte; hall. Bet ; bear ; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


neſs; conducive to the ſuppu- 
ration of a ſore, 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. En- 
tick lay the ſtreſs on the ſecond 
ſyllable of this word; Dr. 
Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and Mr. 
Walker, accent it on the firſt, 
which I have followed. The 
latter pronounces the word 
matſh!-u-rai-tive. 


MAUNDY-THURSDAY, 
ma'n-dy-thurz'-da. S. | derived 
by Spelman from mande, a 
hand-baſket, in which the king 


was accuſtomed to give alms to 


the poor. | The Thurſday be- 


fore Good Friday. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
this word as I have marked it, 
making the a, in the firſt ſyl- 
lable, ſound like 4 in Aal, as he 
has alſo in maund, and 7o 
maunder. The two latter, Mr. 
Walker thinks, ought to be 
ſounded with the Italian a, and 
he ſays maund is pronounced 
nearly as if written marnd. 
He is miſtaken however in ſay- 
ing to maunder is neither in 
Kenrick nor Sheridan, for I 
find it in the ſecond edition of 
the latter, marked man-der, and 
I believe he has the beſt uſage 
on his {ide in the pronunciation 
of all three of theſe words. 
Mr. Nares pronounces to maun- 
der with the à like 4 in hat, 
Maundy-Thurſday is marked 
by Mr. Walker, maiwn'-de, or 
man -dE-thurz'.da, He allows 
the firſt is the moſt N 

ut 


5 


: = 

MED M E M 1 

| —_—_ 

| Not; n6te; nodſe. But; baſh; blue. Love-ly; He. Thin; This, BY 

| i. 

but prefers the latter, which is | though he tells us it is now 5 

the pronunciation of Mr. Nares. | commonly pronounced with 14 

the ſtreſs on the ſecond {ylla- TY 

MAUSOLEUM, ma-ſ6-leE'- | ble. Mr. Bailey, Dr. Aſh, Lp, 

um. S. [mauſoleum, Lat.] A | and Mr. Entick, accent it on 5 

pompous funeral monument. the ſecond ſyllable, and Mr. 10 

„Thy verſe all monuments does far ſur- | Walker gives it the preference. | 
« No mauſoleum's like thy Hudibras,” It certainly is the beſt uſage. 


Mr. Entick accents this word MEDIOCRITY, me-dzhok'. 
on the ſecond ſyllable; Dr. kry-ty. S. | mediocrite, Fr. me- 
Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, | diocritas, Lat.] Small degree, 
Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Walker, | middle rate, middle ſtate ; mo- 
lay the ſtreſs on the third ſyl- | deration, temperance: 


lable, which 1s certainly the pre- I have marked this word after 


ONE e 7] Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Walker has 


it m8#-48.6k'-r&.18 RFI 
MAYOR, ma'r. S. [mazre, rn wr r 


5 Fr.] The chief magiſtrate of a 


| corporation, who, in London MEDIUM, m@-dyim. S. 
and York, is called Lord [medium, Lat. | Any thing in- 


4 * * = 

R Mayor. tervening; any thing uſed in 

2 ; | ratiocination in order to a con- 

g I have marked this word like ” 

) | cluſion; the middle place or 
Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Walker ; P 


degree; the juit temperature 


- , 0 

> pronounces it ma'-ur. between extremes: 

1 ä I muſt bring together 

1 MEDICINAL EY BEI * « All tub exttemes; and mult remove all 

115 45 K N © mediums, 

g el. A. | medicinalts, Lat. | Hav- | That cach may be the * object.“ 

- ing the power of healing, hav- e 

. ing phyſical virtue; belonging I have followed Mr. Sheri- 

I to phylick. . * | dan in ſounding this word; 

1 © Come with words as medicinal as true, Mr. Walker pronounces it me'. 

d * Honeſt as either: to purge him of that "ow # 4 1 

1 de-um, or me -Je-um: 

e ** That preſſes him from ſleep.” | * 

n SHAKSPEARD, cop, m&-morr. S. 

% Both Mr. Walker and Mr. Lavery, F 1 3 of 

p Sheridan give two ways of | Fania OY n hir 3 

4 placing the accent on this word: 3 a Raped s u 5 | 

/ Þ e our great maiter s future c e 8 

'r firſt on the ſecond ſyllable, as | To write his own MEMOIrs, od fans his 21 

2 I have marked it, and then on 5 3 55 

. 1 . P's 

g the third. Dr. Johnſon ac- * government and plans 1 

1 cents it on the penultima, a Pxiox. II; 

| | O Dr. 10 
5 
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MER 


ME T 


Hat ; hate; hall. Bet; bEar; beer, Fit; fight; field. 


Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, Mr. 
Scott, and Mr. Entick, accent 
this word on the firſt ſyllable ; 
Dr. Johnſon Mr. W. Johnlon, 
Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Buchanan, 
and Mr. Perry, have it on the 


laſt ; and Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 


Walker ſound it both ways, 
giving precedence however to 
tne ſtreſs on the laſt ſyllable, 
which I have followed. Mr. 
Walker ſounds the oi in this 
word like or in oi. 


MERCHANT, m&c'-thAnt. 
S. | marchand, Fr.] One who 


tralhcks to remote countries. 


I have followed Mr. Walker 
in ſounding the e, in the frft 
fyllable of this word, like e in 
bet, Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
it like a in march (mar-thhant); 
and it is certain (ſays Mr. Wal- 
ker), that about thirty years 
ago, this laſt was the general 
pronunciation. At preſent 
however, it is rarely ſo ſounded 
but by the vulgar. 


MERMAID, mer'-mad. S. 
mer, the ſea; and matd, | A ſea 
Woman. 


- 


© Thou remembreſl, 
Since once I fat upon a promontory, 
& And heard a mermatid on a dolphin's back 
„ Uttering ſuch dulcct and harmonious 
© breath, 
That the rude ſca grew civil-at her ſong“ 


SHAKSPEARE, 


ce 


ce 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker ſound this word as I have 
marked it; the latter obſerves 
that the firſt ſyllable, however, 
is frequently pronounced like 


the noun mare ; but this is a 
vulgariſm which muſt be care- 
fully avoided. 


METALLINE, met/-tal- 
line. A. [from metallum, Lat. | 
Impregnated with metal ; con- 
{fiſting of metal. wt 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Bailey, accent this word 
on the ſecond ſyllable, as does 
Mr. Sheridan, who pronounces 
the laſt ſyllable ſhort (me-tal/- 
lin). Dr. Kenrick, Mr. W. 
Johnſon, Mr. Scott, Mr. Bu- 
chanan, Mr. Entick, and Mr. 
Walker, lay the ftreſs on the 
firſt, which I have followed. 


METALLURGY, met/-tal- 
lür-jé. S. | metallum, Lat. and 
pyoy, Gr. | The art of working 
metals, or {ſeparating them from 
their ore. 


Mr. Perry accents this word 
on the ſecond ſyllable; Mr. 
Bailey, Mr. Buchanan, and 
Mr. Sheridan, on the third; 
Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh; Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Entick, and Mr. 
Walker, lay the ſtreſs on the 
firlt, though Mr. Walker ſays 
Dr. Johnfon places it on the 
{econd {ſyllable like Mr. Perry, 
but I find it on the firſt in the 
ſeventh edition. I have pre- 
ferred the accent on the firſt 
ſyllable. There is the ſame 
difference between theſe ortho- 
epiſts in the pronunciation of 


METON- 


| Metallurgiſt, 


MIC 


METON YM, mé-tèn“-&- 
me. S. | netonymie, Fr. pelovujpn, 
Gr.] A rhetorical figure, by 
which one word 1s put for ano- 
ther, as the matter for th: ma- 
teriate; He died by ſteel, that 
15, by a ſword. 


Mr. Walker marks this word, 
firſt as I have, and then adds, or 
met'-6-nim-E; but he prefers 


the former, which has the ac- 


cent on the ſecond ſyllable, in 


which he is ſupported by Dr. 


Johnſon, Dr. Kenrick, Dr. Afh, 
Mr. Bailey, Mr. Buchanan, 
and Mr. Perry. The accent 
on the firſt ſyllable 1s the pro- 
nunciation of Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Nares, Mr. W: Johnſon, 
Mr. Scott, Mr. Entick, and 
Mr. Gibbons, (the Rhetorician). 


MICHER, mitſh'-uir. S. 
[probably from micke, Fr.] 
A lazy loiterer, who ſkulks 
about in corners and by places; 
hedge-creeper. 


- Mr. Walker pronounces the | 


, in this word and the verb 
to miche long, like i in fight ; 
while Mr. Sheridan, whom 1 


have followed, ſounds it ſhort, 


like 2 in fit, The former of 
theſe celebrated orthoepiſts 
thinks Mr. Sheridan's pronun- 
ciation, in this inſtance, Iriſh; 
but, without ever having croſſed 


St. George's Channel, I never 


heard the word pronounced 
otherwiſe than Mr. Sheridan 
has marked it, and it un— 
doubtedly is very commonly 


MIL 


Not; note; nodſe. But; buſh; blue. Loves; lfe. Thin; THis. 


| ſounded in that manner in 


{chools. In ſupport of the 
long ſound of the 2, Mr. Wal- 
ker ſubjoins, There is a cha- 
racter in the farce of the Stage 
Coach, written by Farquhar, 
called Micher, and this (con- 
tinues he) I recolle& to have 
heard with the 2 long.“ 


MICROGRAPHY, mi-kr6g'- 


ra-fE.S. | pros and ypatpo, Gr. | 


The deſcription of the parts of 


ſuch very ſmall objects as are 
difcernible only with a micro- 
{cope. 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. She— 
r1dan place the accent on the 
firſt ſyllable of this word; Dr. 
Aſh and Mr. Walker lay the 
ſtreſs on the ſecond, which I 
have preferred. 


MILLEPEDES, mll'-1{- 
pedz. S. | millepieds, Fr. mille 


and pes, Lat.] Wood lice, ſo 


called from their numerous 
feet. 


Mr. Walker marks this word 
mil'-1E-pedz, or mil-I&p“C-&-dèz, 
and thinks the former (which is 
like Mr. Sheridan's, with the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable, and 
which 1 have adopted) is the 


moſt correct, but the latter the 


moſt faſhionable. Beſides Mr. 


Sheridan, the accent is placed 


on the firſt ſyllable by Dr. 
Johnſon, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Bailey, and Mr. 
Entick; while Mr. Nares, Mr. 
W. Johnſon, Mr. Buchanan, 
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MIN 


and Mr. Perry, lay the ſtreſs on 


the ſecond. Dr. Aſh accents 
the word Myzullepe'des, Mr. 
Walker, with much propriety, 
obſerves, that though this word 
is ſeldom uſed in the ſingular, 
there 1s no reaſon why 1t ſhould 
not, and then it muſt neceſſarily 
become a Milli ed. Centr. 
pede, properly Centiped (con- 
tinues he), is adopted; and by 
forming Centipeds in the plural, 
ſhows us how we ought to form 
and pronounce the word in 
queſtion ; and if Antipodes has 
not. yet ſubmitted to this ana- 
logy, it is becauſe, like Cantha. 
rides, Caryatides, Manes, &c. 
it is never uſed in the ſingular.” 


MIMOGRAPHER, mi- 
mog'-gra-fur, S. u, and 
yp2po.| A writer of farces, 


Mr. Sheridan makes the 2, in 
the firſt ſyllable of this word, 
long, like i in fight, which I 
have followed, Mr. Walker 
ſounds it ſhort, like e in me. 


MINACIOUS, mi-na'-ſhus. 
A. [minax, Lat.] Full of 
threats, 


In this word and Minacity 
Mr. Sheridan ſounds the 2, in 
the firſt ſyllable, long, like 2 in 

izht, which I have preferred ; 
Mr. Walker pronounces it ſhort, 
hike e in me, 


MINATORY, mi!-na-tur-y. 
A. [ minor, Lat.] Threatening. 


J have followed Mr. Sheri- 


| 


MIS 
Hat; häte; hill. Bet; bear; beEr. Fit; fight; field. 


dan in this word, and made the 
: long; Mr. Walker pronounces 
it ſhort, marking it min'-na- 
tur-E, 


MINOTAUR, min'-nd6-tiwr. 
S. | minotaure, Fr, minus and 
taurus, Lat.] A monſter in- 
vented by the poets, half man 
and half bull. 

Thou may'ſt not wander in that laby- 


rintb, : 
© There mmotaurs and ugly treaſons lurk.” 
SHAKSPEARE, 


The i, in the firſt ſyllable of 
this word, 1s pronounced long 
by Mr. Sheridan and ſhort by 
Mr. Walker. I have followed 
the latter. 


MIRACLE, mir'--a-kl. S. 
[ miracle, Fr, miraculum, Lat.] 
A wonder, ſomething above 
human power ; in theology, an 
effect above human or natural 
power, performed in atteſtation 
of ſome truth. 


© Be not offended, nature's miracle, 
© Thou art allotted to be ta'en by me.“ 
5 SHAKSPEARE. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr, Walker. Mr. Sheridan 
pronounces it mer'-akl, which 
Mr. Walker thinks vulgar ; 
but the difference aſſuredly is 
very little, and but juſt percep- 
tible. In miraculous, mra- 
culouſly, and miraculouſneſs, 
Mr. Sheridan makes the 2, in 
the firſt ſyllable, long, like i in 
Jight ; while Mr. Walker pro- 
nounces it ſhort, like e in me, 
I prefer the latter, 


MIS. 


MIS 


M O B 


Not; note; nooſe. But; baſh; blue, Love-l}; Ie. Thin; THis. 


MISCELLANY, miſl-\81. 
n-. S. [miſcellanea, Lat. ] 
A maſs or collection formed out 
of various kinds. 


All our orthoepiſts, and all 
our dittionaries ancient and 
modern, accent this word on 
the firſt ſyllable ; yet it is often, 
though very improperly, heard 
with the ſtreſs on the ſecond 
ſyllable. 


MISCHIEVOUS, miſ'-tſhy- 
vus. A. | from mechef. Fr. | 
Harmful, hurtful, deſtructive ; 
ſpiteful, malicious. 


I'm but a half-rain'd villain yet; 
But mongrel miſchievous.” 
DRYDEN. 


Though our orthoepiſts are 
unanimous in accenting this 
word on the firſt ſyllable, yet 
it is often pronounced with the 
ſtreſs on the ſecond ſyllable, 
but this chiefly by the vulgar. 
The adverb and ſubſlantive have 
the accent on the firit ſyllable 
alſo. 


MISOGAMIST, mi-ſ6g'- 
ga-miſt. S. Au and yauCr, 
Gr. A marriage hater. 


I have made the 2 long, in the 
firſt ſyllable of this word, like 
Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Walker 
pronounces it (hort, marking the 
word mE-ſ{og -ga- -miſt, 


MISOGYNY, mi-{og'-gh- 


ny. S. [wow and vurn, Gr.] 
Hatred of women. 


The 2 long, like i in fight, 


and g hard like g in gold, I have 
adopted from Mr. Sheridan in 
the pronunciation of this word: 
Mr. Walker makes the former 
ſhort, and the latter ſoft, pro- 
nouncing it m&-ſ$d'-j@.n&. 


MITELLA, me-tel'-la. S. 
[ mitella, Lat. A plant. 


Mr. Sheridan makes the 2, in 
this word, long, like 2 in fight. 
Mr. Walker ſounds it ſhort, 
like e in me, I have followed 
the latter. 


MITHRIDATE, nu/h-thr}. 
dat. S. | mithridate, Fr.] Mith- 
ridate 1s one of the capital me- 
dicines of the ſhops, conſiſting 
of a great number of ingre- 
dients, and has its name from 
its inventor, Mithridates King 
of Pontus. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan, who makes the a, 
in the laſt ſyllable, ſhort, like a 
in hat, Mr. Walker pro- 


nounces it long, like à in gate 
(mie -rè.- date). 


MNEMONICKS, 1 
niks. S. [Anαν,Sixn, Gr. The 


art of memory. 


Mr. Walker drops the m, in 
the pronunciation of this word ; 
Mr. Sheridan retains it (mn. 
mon'-niks). See Pneumatich, 


To MOBLE, mob'l. V. A. 
[ uncertain. | To dreſs groſsly 
Obſolete. 

I have 


or inelegantly. 
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M Ol 


MON 


Hat; hate; hall. Bet ; bear ; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


- T have followed Mr. Sheri- 


dan in the pronunciation of 


this word, believing it to be the 
general uſage. Mr. Walker 


ſounds it m&-bl. 


MOBILE, m8-bil. S. [mo- 


bile, Fr.] The populace, the 


rout, the mob. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
this word as I have marked it, 
and is ſupported by Dr. John- 
fon. Dr. Aſh and Mr. En- 
tick, though they accent it on 
the firſt ſyllable, yet ſhorten the 
o, mobile, Mr. Walker lays 
the ſtreſs on the laſt ſylla- 
ble, and pronounces the word 


 m6-b&EV. 


To MODULATE, mod'- 
dzhi-late. | modulor, Lat.] To 
form ſound to a certain key, or 
to certain notes. 

* Fcho propagates around 


„ Each charm of modulated ſound.”” 
ANOY, 


The above 1s according to 
Mr. Sheridan's pronunciation. 
Mr. Walker gives two ways of 
ſounding, this word (as alſo mo- 
dulation, modulator, and mo- 


aule), marking it mod'-u-late, 


or mod'-ju-late, 


MOIDORE, moi -d6re. S. 
A Portugal coin, rated at one 
pound ſeven ſhillings. 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
accent this word on the firſt 
{yllable, which I take to be the 
general uſage, Mr, Entick, 


— 


Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Walker, 
lay the ſtreſs on the laſt ſyl- 
lable. 


MONASTERY, mon'-naſ.. 
ter-ry. S. [monaſtere, Fr. mo- 
naſterium, Lat.] Houſe of reli. 
gious retirement, convent. 

* Then courts of kings were held in high 


© renown; 
There, virgins honourable vows receiv'd, 
„ But chaſte as maids in monaſteries liv'd.” 
DRYDEN. 


1 have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan in the pronunciation of 
this word; Mr. Walker ſounds 
. ES 3 3 IF eee 
it mon -na-ſtre, or mon'-nal- 
tèr-rè. | 


MONOLOGUE, mon'-n6- 
log. S. [A and & -, Gr. 
monologue, Fr.] A ſcene in 
which a perſon of the drama 
ſpeaks by himſelf ; a ſohloquy. 


I have followed Mr. Walker 
in the pronunciation of this 
word ; Mr. Sheridan ſounds it 
mon'-n6-l6g; upon which Mr. 
Walker with great propriety 
ſays, © Why Mr. Sheridan 
ſhould pronounce dialogue with 
the laſt ſyllable like Jog, Pro- 
logue with the ſame ſyllable like 
lug, and monologue rhyming 
with vogue, I cannot conceive. 
The final ſyllable of all words 
of this termination, when un- 
accented, are in my opinion 
uniformly like that in Dialogue. 
Mr. Scott has marked it in the 
ſame manner as I have done.“ 


MONOMACHY, m$-nom'- 


a-ké. 


MON 


MoU 


Not; note; nooſe. Biit; buſh; blue. Love-ly; Fe. Thin; Tuis. 


A- kd. | poropagte; worO- and 
paxn, Gr.) A duel; a ſingle 
combat. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Walker, who remarks with 
great propriety on the uncer- 
tainty which reigns among our 
beſt orthoepiſts in the pronun- 
ciation of unuſual words, par- 
ticulariy this, and thoſe of a 
ſimilar form. Of words of 
this termination, Dr. Johnſon 
has only Logomacky, Mono. 
macky, Sctomachy, and Theo- 
machiy, the laſt of which he ac- 
cents on the ſecond ſyllable, 
and the three firſt on the firſt. 
Mr. Sheridan has only Logo- 
macky and Sciomachy ; the for- 
mer he pronounces with the ac- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable, and 
the latter on the ſecond. Mr. 
Scott has none of them. In 
Dr. Aſh's Dictionary we find 
them all, The-omachy, Logo. 
macky, and Monomachy, with 
the ſtreſs on the firſt ſyllable, 
and Scromacky on the ſecond. 
Bailey pronounces Monoma- 
hy and Sciomachy with the ac- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable, and 
Logomachy and Theomachy on 
the third. Mr. W. Johnſon 
has only Logomachy, which he 
accents on the ſecond ſyllable ; 
and Mr; Perry accents Theo- 
machy (the only one of them 
which he has) oh the ſecond 
alſo. Mr. Entick accents them 
all on the firſt ſyllable, and Dr. 
Kenrick on the ſecond, which 
laſt is preferred by Mr. Wal- 
ker; and to which I ſubſcribe. 


9 


| 


MONOPTOTE, md-nop'- 
töte. S. | worC- and gts Gr.] 
Is a noun uſed only in ſome 
oblique caſes. | 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, accent this word 
on the ſecond ſyllable, which 
I have followed ; Mr. Sheridan 
lays the ſtreſs on the firſt ſylla- 
ble, making the 0 ſhort, hike 0 
in not; Mr. Walker pro- 
nounces it both ways, but 
thinks the former the moſt uſual 
and the latter moſt agreeable to 
analogy. 


— 


MOOR, mddr. S. [moer, 
Dutch; modder, 
clay.] A marſh, a fen, a bog, a 
track of low and watry ground ; 
a negro, a black-a-more. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr, Wal- 
ker agree in the pronunciation 
of this word and its relatives, 
ſounding the 00 like 00 in nooſe, 
The latter obſerves that though 
it is ſometimes heard as if 
rhyming with ore, it is more 
correct to pronounce it as if it 
rhymed to poor, in which the 
00 is ſounded as above. 


MOUL D, m614. S. | moegel, 
Swediſh. |] A kind of concretion 
on the top or outſide of things 
kept motionleſs and damp ; 
earth, ſoil, ground in which any 
thing grows; matter of which 
any thing 1s made; the matrix 
in which any thing 1s caſt, in 
which any thing receives its 
form; caſt, form, 

% Hans 


Teutonick, - 


d wad —— 


— 7 


— — 


— 
— 


— — 
— 29 


. ” 4 2 
22 — == = - 
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MYT 
Hat ; hate; hall. Bet; ar; beEr. In; fight; field. 


Hens Carvel, impotent and old, 
„ Married a laſs of London mould.“ 
| PRI OR. 


Our orthoepiſts agree in 
ſounding this word as I have 
marked it, making it rhyme with 
cold, bold, old, &c. Mr. Wal- 
ker obſerves that it is often 
improperly pronounced mo-oold 
(as indeed he adds is cold, bold, 
old, &c. ſounded co-ovld, 


Ho. oold, o-oold, &c.) while the 
*true Pop is exactly 


like Foal d. 

MYROBALAN, mi-rob/- 
a-lan.-S. [myrobalanum, Lat. | 
A kind of dried fruit reſembling 
dates. 


I have made the i, in the firſt 
ſyllable of this word, long, like 
Mr. Sheridan; .Mr. Walker 


. I 
pronounces it, mE-rob'-a-lan, 


or mi-rob/-4-lan. 


MYROPOLIST, my-rop'- | 
po-liſt. S. [Auges and ore, | 


Gr.] One who ſells unguents. 
This is Mr. Sheridan's pro- 


nunciation that I have followed; 
Mr. Walker marks it mE-rop/- 
po-lift, or mi-rop'-6-liſt. 


MYTHOLOGY, m&-thol'- 
Iö-jé. S. e. and 2oy©, Gr. 
mythologie, Fr.] Syſtem of fa- 
bles. | 


I have adopted the pronun- 
ciation of Mr. Walker, who, 
in this word and its relatives, 
ſounds the ), in the firſt ſylla- 


ble, wy. like e in me, Mr. 


NAT 


Sheridan ſounds the word my- 


thol -16-dzhy, making the y, in 


the firſt ſyllable, long, like y 


ins; 


N. 
ABOB,. ni-b6b'. S. [In- 


dian.| A viceroy or go- 
vernor in one of the provinces 
of the empire of the Great 


1 


Mogul; one who has acquired 


a large fortune in the Eaſt 
Indies. 


This word 1s not in either 
Dr. Johnſon or Mr. Walker. 
Dr, Aſh accents it on the firſt 
ſyllable, and Mr. Sheridan on 
the laſt ; the latter I take to be 
the moſt correct. 


NATURE, na'-tſhir. S. 
[natura, Lat. nature, Fr.] An 
imaginary being ſuppoſed to 
preſide over the material and 
animal world; the native ſtate 
or properties of any thing; 
the conſtitution of an animated 
body; diſpoſition of mind; 
the regular courſe of things ; 
the compaſs of natural ex- 
iſtence; natural affection, or 
reverence; the ſtate or opera- 
tion of the material world ; ſort, 
ſpecies. 


« Nature, ao nature”s laws lay hid in 
night, 
© God ſaid, let Newton be, and all was 
„light.“ 
Por x. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan, who makes the 
# ſhort, like # in but, Mr. 

: Walker 


mu wt. a 


N E G 


OB 


Nt; nöte; nodſe. Bit; baſh; blues Love-l}; Be. Thin: Tuis. 


Walker pronounces it na- 


tſhüre, ſounding the u long, like 
i in tube. The latter adds, 

There is a vulgar pronuztcia- 
tion of this word as if writtan 
na-ter, which cannot be too 
carefully avoided.” 


NAVIGATOR, nav'-vy-$ga- 
tur. S. | navigator, Lat. navi ga- 
teur, Fr.] Sailor, ſeaman. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Entick, 
and Mr. Bailey, accent this 
word on the penultima; Dr. 
Aſh, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 
Walker, lay the ſtreſs on the 
firſt ſyllable, which I have fol- 


lowed. : 


NEGOTIATOR, neE-g0'- 
ſhE-a-tur. S. [ negotiator, Lat. 
negoctateur, Fr.] One em- 
ployed to treat with others. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Sheridan, 
Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, and Mi. 
Entick, lay the ſtreſs on the 
penuitima of this word ; I have 
followed Mr. Walker, and ac- 
cented it on the ſecond ſyllable, 


believing it to be the prevailing | 


uſage. 


Spaniſh.] A blackmoore. 


© Some with the l Ws! wa league 
* grow 
© By's repreſentative a negro.” 
BuTLER. 


ſounding this word as I have 
marked it; yet ſome ſpeakers 
(ſays Mr. Walker), but thoſe of 


the very Joweſt order, pro- 


nounce it as if written ne- 
1 


NEPOTISM, nC'-po-tizm. 


S. [I nepotiſme, Fr. nepos, Lat. J 


Fondneſs of nephews. 


I have ſounded this word 
after Mr. Sheridan ; Mr. * al- 
ker pronounces it nep -6-tizm, 
and adds, I have diflered 
from all our orthoepiſts in the 
pronunciation of this word, by 
making the firſt fyllable ſhort ; 
not becauſe this e is ſhort in the 
Latin ' Nepos, but becauſe the 
antepenultimate accent of our 
language, when not followed by 
a diphthong, naturally ſhortens 
the vowel it falls upon.“ 


NIDULATION, ni-du-la' 
ſhun: S. [nidulor, Lat. The 


time of remaining in the neſt. 


I have marked this word from 
Mr. Sheridan, who makes the 
7, in the firit ſyllable, long. 
Mr. Walker pronounces the 
word nid-ju-12/-{hun. 


NIGRIFICATION, ni. gr. MN 


| fy-ka'-ſhun. S. [niger and facto, 
NEGRO, n&-grò. S. [ negro, - 


Lat. | The act of making black. 


Mr. Sheridan makes the 2, 
in the firſt ſy able of this word, 
long; Mr. Walker pronounces 


| it ſhort, nig-rE-FE-ka'thun, 
Our orthoepiſts agree in 


NOBLESS, nd6-bl&s/. S. [n0- 

bleſſe, Fr. Nobility ; (This 
word is not now uſed in any 
ſenſe, adds Dr. Jobaſon! ; 

P _ dignity 


2 on 


OTIS 


l 


I 
= 


| 
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F — - 
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* 
"Co ae 


p - * LENT 
- l - 


„ 


NOT 


NUN 


Hit ; hate; hall. Bet; bear; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


collectively. I 


Dr. Johnſon Dr. Aſh, and 


Mr. Bailey, accent this word 
on the firſt ſyllable; the two 
former think it now obſolete, 
but this feems to be a miſtake, 
as it is often uſed, though with 
the accent on the laſt ſyllable, 
in which manner it 1s pro- 
nounced by Mr. Entick, Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. Walker. 


NOMINATIVE, nom'-min- 
na-tiv. S. | nominatif, Fr. nomi- 
nativus, Lat.] The caſe that 
primarily deſignates the name 
of any thing, in oppoſition to 
the other cales called oblique, 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker pronounce this word as 1 
have marked it, dividing it into 
four ſyllables. The latter adds, 
** This word, in the hurry of 
ſchool pronunciation, 1s always 


heard in three fyllables, as if 


written Nomnative; and this 
pronunciation has ſo generally 
prevailed, that making the word 
conſiſt of tour ſyllables would 
be {tiff and pedantick.” 


NOTABLE, noi'-t&þl. A. 
i notable, Fr. notabilts, Lat. 
Remarkable, memorable, ob- 
ſervable ; careful, buſtling. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri— 


dan in the pronunciation of this 


word; Mr. Walker ſounds it 


1 1 I 
-no'-ta-bl, or noet-a-bl, and 


adds, When this word ſig- 
nifies remarkable, it ovght to 


. dignity, greatneſs; noblemen be pronounced in the firſt man- 


ner; and when it means care- 
ful or buſtling, in the laſt. The 
adverb (continues he) follows. 


the ſame analogy ; nor ought 


this uſeful diſtinftion to be 
neglected.” 


NOVENARY, nov'-&n-4-re. 
S. [novenarius, Lat.] Number 
nine, 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Entick, 
Mr. Bailey, and Mr. Walker, 
accent this word on the firſt 
ſyllable, which I have followed ; 
Dr. Aſh and Mr. Sheridan lay 
the ſtreſs on the ſecond ſylla- 
ble, the latter making the o, in 
the lirſt ſyllable, long, n6-ven'- 


| NEr-Y. 


, NUMERATOR, nu'-mer- 
ra-tur. S. | numerator, Lat. 
numerateur, F r.] He that num- 
bers; that number which ſerves 


as the common meaſure to 
Others. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Entick, and Mr. Bailey, lay 
the ſtreſs on the penultima of 
this word; Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Walker accent it on the 
fr!t ſyllable, which is the beſt 


uſage, 


NUNCUPATIVE, nun-ku'- 
pa-tiv. 

NUNCUPATORY, nun- 
ku'-pactur-ry. A. [nuncupatus, 
Lat. nuncupatif, Fr. | 

Publickly or ſolemnly. de- 
claratory, verbally pronounce, 
not written, 

Dr. 


0D 


O B L 


Not; note; noble. But; buſh; blue. Love-ly; He., Thin; Tris. 


Dr. Johnſon accents theſe 
two words on the third ſyllable ; 
Mr. Bailey and Mr. Entick on 
the firſt; and Dr. Ash, Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. Walker, on 
the ſecond, which I have fol- 
lowed, as I take it to be the beſt 
uſage, 


NUTRITURE, nu'-try-tſhor. 


S. [from nutris, Lat.] The 


power of. nouriſhing. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Walker 


. 32 7 3 3 
pronounces it nu -tre-ture. 


— — 


O. 


BDU RAC, 06b-du'-re-\y. 

S. [from obduratus, Lat. | 

Inflexible wickedneſs, impeni— 
tence, hardneſs of heart. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Sheridan, lay the ſtreſs on 
the ſecond {ſyllable of this 
word; Mr. Walker pronounces 
it 6b'-ju-ra-ſE, or 0b-du-ra-ſE, 
but prefers the former. I have 
marked the word after Mr, 
Sheridan, | 


OBDURATE, o0b-du'-ret. 
A. [obduratus, Lat.] Hard of 
heart, inflexibly obſtinate in ill, 
hardened; firm, ſtubborn; harſh, 
rugged. 


© Ohdurate as you are, oh! hear at leaſt 
„% My dying prayers, and grant my laſt re- 
ee queſt. 
DxYDEN. 


In this word (and its rela- 


tives), Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, 


Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Sheridan, - 
Mr. Nares, Mr. Perry, and Mr. 


Bailey (in the edition of 1727), 
place the accent on the ſecond 
ſyllable; Mr. Entick and Mr. 
W. Johnſon accent it on the 
firſt; and Mr. Scott on the firſt 
or ſecond, but prefers the lat- 
ter, Mr. Walker pronounces 
it 6b'-ju-rate, or ob-du'-rate, 
but gives the preference to the 
former. 5 


OBJECTIVE, Sb,-dzhék. 


tiv. A. [objedif, Fr. objectus, 
Lat.] Belonging to the object, 
contained in the object; made 
an object, propoſed as an ob- 


jekt. 


I have here followed Mr.“ 


Sheridan, who, (in this word, 
objefively, and objefiveneſs,) 
places the accent on the firſt 
ſyllable, as does Dr. Johnſon. 
Mr. Bailey, Dr. Aſh, Mr. En. 
tick, and Mr. Walker, have the 
accent on the ſecond ſyllable. 


To OBLIGE, 6-bli'dzh. 
V. A. obliger, Fr. obligo, Lat. 
To bind, to impoſe obligation, 
to compel to ſomething ; to lay 
obligations' of gratitude; ta 
pleale, to gratify. | 


Both Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 


Walker pronounce this word 
with the 2 long (as I have 


marked it after the former), and 


alſo with the ſame vowel ſhort ; 


| but they give precedence to the 


former; and the laſt of theſe 
gentlemen tells us, that when 
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AS ERS 


OB J. 


0D 1 


Hit; häte; häll. Bet; bear ; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


Lord Cheſterfeld wrote his 
letters to his ſon, it was, by 
many polite ſpeakers, pro- 
nounced as if written obleege, 
to give a hint of their knowledge 
of French; but it was fo far 
from having generally obtained, 
that Lord , Cheſterfield ſtrittly 
enjoins his ſon to avoid this 
pronunciation as affected. It 


Toon became fo general, how- 


ev.ir, that the long 2 was heard 
only from the loweſt vulgar; 
but no ſooner had this noble- 
man's letters appeared (Which 
was about twenty years after 
he wrote them), than his autho- 
rity had ſuch weight with the 
polite world, that a change was 
ſoon perceptible; and we not 
unfrequently hear the word 
now pronounced with the open 
ſound of i in At, in the very 
circles where, a few years ago, 
it would have been an infallible 
mark of vulgarity, 


OBLIGEE, ©h-ly.dzhe/. 


from obliger, Fr, cbligo, Lat. | 


Ihe perſon bound by a legal or 
written contract. 


Dr. Johnfon places the ac- 


cent on the ſecond ſyllable of 
this word; Dr. Aſh, Mr, Bai- 
ley, Mr. Entick, Mr. Sheridan, 
and Mr. Walker, lay the ſtrels 


on the laſt, which is undeubtedly- 


the beſt uſage, 


OBLIQUE, 0ob-like. A. 
obligue, Fr. obliquus, Lat.] 
Not dirett, not perpendicular; 
not parrallel; not direct, uſed 


* 


i 


A— 


of ſenſe; in grammar, any caſe 
in nouns except the nomina- 
tive. 4 FRA | 


In this, four windows are contriv'd, that 
© {trike 


Jo the four winds oppos'd, their beams 
e oolique.” 


DRvDEN. 


Dr. Kenrick pronounces this 
word ohblech; I have followed 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 


who make the 2 long, like 2 in 


fight. 


OBSOLETE, ob'-{6-let. A, 
{ obſoletus, Lat.] Worn out of 
ule, diſuſed, uniaſhionable. 


I have pronounced this word 
like Mr. Sheridan, with the ac- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable and the 
e like e in bear. 
has the accent on the firſt ſylla. 
ble likcwiſe, but he pronounces 
the e like e in me (bl. ö. late). 
The word is often heard (but 
improperly) with the ſtreſs on 
the laſt ſyllable. 


ODIOUS, ©&'-dzhis, A, 
[ odieux, Fr. odiofſus, Lat.] 
Hateful, deteſtable, abominable; 
expoled to hate; cauſing hate, 
inſidious. 


Green fields, ard ſhady groves, and 
© cryſlal ſprinęs, 


„ And larks, and nightingales, are odzous 
« thivs; | 

© But ſmoke, and duſt, and noiſe, and 

* crowds, delight.“ 

! YouNC.. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan in the pronunciation of 
this word. Mr. Walker gives 
. 3&5 Se: ©. | 
it, © -Jus, or 6 -JE-us, and adds, 
v6 . » : 

The firſt mode of pronounc- 


ing 


Mr. Walker 


U 


 E-mat'-tik). 


OE I 


0 P H 


Nöt; note; nodſe. Bit; baſh; blüe. Love-1}; ie. Thin; Tuis. 


ing this word is the more com- 
mon, but the ſecond ſeems the 


more correct.“ 


OECONOMICKS, e-k&- 
nom'-miks. [ov ο Gr. 
æconomique, Fr.] Management 
of houſehold affairs. 


Mr. Sheridan makes the e, 10 


the firſt ſyllable of this word 


ax Oecumenical), long, as I 


ave marked it; Mr. Walker 


ſounds it ſhort, ek-6-nom'-miks. 


 OEDEMATICK, e-de-mat'- 
tik. [from od, Gr.] Per- 
taining to an oedema. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 


dan, who makes the e, in the 


flirſt ſyllable of this word, long; 


Mr. Walker ſounds it ſhort (ed- 


OEILIAD, ö.élL-lyad. S. 
{ Johnſon derived it from zl, 
Fr.] Glance, wink, token of 
the eye. 


„ She gave oeiliads and moſt ſpeaking looks 
© To noble Edmund.”” \ 
SHAKS?EARE. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan in the pronunciation of 
this word, as it ſeems to cor- 
reſpond with the meaſure in the 
above hne of Shakſpeare. 


Mr. Walker marks it, 1-lE-adz, 
and, in his Principles, obſerves, 
AI here is but one word where 
this triphthong oe) occurs, 
and that is in Shak ſpeare's King 
Lear, in the word oeifrads, It 
it were neceſſary to pronounce 


it (continues he), in my opi- 


nion, it ought to be ſounded as 
if written eye-lrads.” 


OMNIPRESENCE, om-n&. 
prez -enſe. S.| omnis and preſens, 
Lat. ] Ubiquity, unbounded pre- 
ſence. 


Adam., thou know'ſt his omnipreſence 


0 fills 
& Land, fea, and air.“ 
x MiLrox. 


J have marked this word from , 


Mr. Walker, who obſerves, 
All the orthoepiſts I have 
conſulted (as far as can be 
gathered from their notation and 
accentuation) make the penulti- 
mate e in this word ſhort, as in 


the word preſence, except Mr. 


Sheridan. It ſeems moſt agree- 
able (continues he) to the na- 


ture of our compoſition to pro- 


nounce preſence in this word, 
in the ſame manner as when 1t 
is taken ſingly.” Mr. Sheri- 
dan pronounces the word, om- 
n}-pre'-zens. | 


OPERATOR, op'-per-ra- 
tur. S. | operator, Lat. | One 
that performs any act of the 
hand, one who produces any 


eftett. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Bailey, and Mr. Entick, accent 
this word on the penultima; 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
lay the ftreſs on the firſt ſylla- 
ble, which ſeems to be the pre- 
ſent uſage. 


OPHTHALMICK, &f-e#Al'. 
mik. 
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OPT 
Hat ; häte; hall. - Bet ; 
mik. [ ophthalmique; Fr. 


eed2auCE}, Gr.] Relating to the 
eye. 


In this word and Ophthalmy, 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces the 


oþh like of, which I have fol- 


lowed. Mr. Walker ſounds 
the word op-thal-mik, drop- 
ping the # in the firſt ſyllable, 
as, he ſays, two aſpirations in 
ſucceſhon ſeem diſagreeable to 
an Engliſh ear. 


OPPOSITE, op'-p6-zit. A. 
[ oppoſite, Fr. oppoſitus, Lat. 
Placed in front, facing each 
other; adverſe, repugnant, con- 
trary. 


% To th' other five 
& Their planetary motions and aſpects, 
% In ſextile, ſquare, trine and oppoſite, 
© Of noxious er. 2 
MiLTro. 


As all our auler in ex- 
cept Mr. Walker, accent this 
adjective on the firſt ſyllable, 
I am led to think, that gentle- 
man's laying the ſtreſs on the 
ſecond ſyllable (op-pd6'-2z1t) is 
an error of the preſs. 


OPPUGNER, op-pune'-ur. 
[ from oppugno, Lat. One who 
oppoles or attacks. 


Mr. Sheridan ſounds the g in 
thus word, pronouncing it op- 
puͤg -nuͤr, though he leaves it 
out in the verb from which it is 
formed, as alſo in 1wnpugner, 
I have followed Mr, Walker. 
See To Impugn, : 


OPTATIVE, op'-ta-tiv, A, 


bear ; beer. 


ORC 
-Fit ; fight ; field. 
[ optativus, Lat.] Expreſſive of 


deſire; the name of that mood 


of a verb which expreſles 


deſire. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Entick, Mr. 
Scott, and Mr. Buchanan, ac- 


cent this word on the firſt ſyl- 


lable, which I have followed. 
Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Bailey, Mr. 
W. Johnſon, and Mr. Perry, 
lay the flreſs on the ſecond ſyl- 
lable. Mr. Walker pronounces ” 
it with the accent- either on the 
firſt or ſecond; the latter he 
thinks the moſt common, par- 
ticularly in grammar ſchools, 
and the former the moſt correct. 


ORANGERY, 6-r\n-zher- 
. [orangerie, Fr.] Plantations 
of oranges. 


I have woke) this word like 
Mr. Sheridan, though I can- 
not approve of the accent on 
the ſecond ſyllable, or the 
French ſound given it by him 
and Mr. Walker. Mr. Bailey 
alſo lays the ſtreſs on the ſecond 
ſyllable; but it is accented on 
the firſt by Dr. Johnſon, Dr. 
Aſh, and Mr. Entick. 


ORCHESTRE, #r-kiſ-tor. 
S. | orcheſtre, Fr. «eyusee, Gr. | 
The place where the muſicians 
are ſet at a publick ſhow. 


' Mr. Entick accents this word 
on the ſecond ſyllable ; Dr. 
Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. Sheri. 
dan, and Mr. Walker, lay the 


fireſs on the firſt. | 
ORCH ES. 


ORD 


ORT 


Not; note; nodſe. Büt; buſh; blue. Love-ly; Ne. Thin; Tuis. 


ORCHESTRA, or-keſ'-tra. 
S. | orcheſtra, Lat. A part of 


the theatre appropriated to the 
muſicians. 


I have marked this word 
after Mr. Walker, with the ac- 
cent on the ſecond ſyllable ; 


Dr. ' Aſh lays. the ſtreſs on the 


firſt. It is found only in their 
two dictionaries. 


ORDEAL, ar-dyal. S. 
{ ondal, Sax. ordalium, low Lat. 
ordalie, Fr.] A trial by fire or 
water, by which the perſon ac- 
cuſed appealed to Heaven, by 
walking blindfold over hot bars 
of iron, or being thrown into 
the water. 


** Who might, perhaps, reduce his cauſe 
* To th' ordeal trial of the laws.” 
BUTLER. 


All our orthoepiſts place the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable of 
this word, though it is often 
improperly ſounded on the e. 
I have marked the word after 
Mr. Sheridan. | Mr. Walker 
Pronounces it Or -de- al, or Or - 
JE- AL 


ORDINARY, a r-d}- 1 I. 
A. [ or dinarius, Las” Eſta- 
bliſhed, methodical, regular ; 
common, uſual ; mean, of low 
rank; ugly, not handſome, as 
ſhe is an ordinary woman. 
S. Regular price of a meal; a 
place of eating eſtabliſhed at a 
certain price. Eſtabliſhed judge 
of eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; ſettled 
eſtabliſhment ; actual and con- 
ſtant office, 


9 


© Our courteous Anthony, 
© Bein _ ten times o'er, goes tothe 
«6 ea 
And for his ordinary pays his heart 
„% For what his eyes cat only.“ 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
this word, when an adjettive, 
ar'-dy-ner-ry, or &r-ner-ry ; 
Mr. Walker or -dE-na-re, or 
ord'-na-re. When a ſubſtan- 
tive, they both divide it into 
four ſyllables; but the latter 
thinks that when it ſignifies, 
Regular price of a meal ; or a 
place of eating eſtabliſhed at a 
certain price, the i is never 
heard. In this laſt ſenſe how- 
ever, I prefer Mr. Sheridan's 
diviſion into four En, 


ORISONS, or'-r}-zuns. S. 
(oraiſon, Fr.] A prayer, a ſup- 
plication. 


„My wakeful lay ſhall knock 
© At th' oriental gates, and duly mock 
The ſ early lark's ſhrill o72foz:s to be 
© An authem at the day's nativity.” 
CRASHAW. 


Dr. Kenrick and Mr. Bailey 
accent this word on the ſecond 
ſyllable; Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, 
Mr. Entick, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. Walker, lay the ſtreſs on 
the firll, which I have followed. 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves, however, 
that it is varioully accented ; 
that Shakſpeare has the accent 
both on the firſt and ſecond ſyl- 


}ible; Milton and Crathaw, on 


the firſt, others on the ſecond. 


ORTHOEPY, or |_th&. E-pe, 
8. Le eznete, Gr.] The right 
pronunciation of words, 
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osrT 


Hit ; häte; hill. Bet; 

I find this word, only in the 
diftionaries of Dr. Aſh and 
Mr. Walker. They both ac- 
cent. it on the firſt ſyllable, 
though it is often erroneouſly 
pronounced with the ſtreſs on 
the W 


ORTHOGRAPHY. Ar. thog'- 
graf-y. S. [ee des and yeapo, Gr. 
orthographic, Fr. | The part of 
grammar which teaches how 
words ſhould be ſpelled; the 
art or prathce of ſpelling ; : 
the elevation of a building de- 
lineated. 


All our orthoepiſts accent 
this word on the ſecond ſylla- 
ble; but it is often erroneouſly 
ſounded with the ſtreſs on the 


firſt. 


OSTRACITES, of'-tra-ſits. 

S. oſtracites, Lat. 1 Oſtracites 

expreſſes the common oy ſter in 
its foſſile ſtate. 


I have marked this whrd after 


Mr. Sheridan, who places the 


accent on the firſt ſyllable, as 
do Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh. 
Mr. Walker accents it on the 
penultima, dividing the word 
into four ſyllables, oſ-tra-ſ1 | tas. 


OSTRICH, ®ſ'-trithh. S. 
[ autruche, Fr. ſtruthio, Lat. 


The largeſt of birds. 


This word is pronounced as 


I have marked it both by Mr. 


Sheridan and Mr. Walker ; the 
latter * 8 


This word is 


bear; beer. 


| 


— — 


PAC 
Fit ; fight ; field. 


more frequently pronounced 
ſtridge.“ The latter how- 
ever, with ſubmiſhon, appears 
to be a vulgariſm. 


OVERBALANCE, 6'-vur- 
bal-lens. S. [over, and balance. 
Something more than equiva- 
lent. 


Dr. johnſon accents this 


word, whether ſubſlantive or 


verb, on the penultima; Dr. 
Aſh on the firſt {yllable ; but 
Mr. Entick, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. Walker, lay the ſtreſs on 
the penultima of the verb, and 
firſt ſyllable of the ſubſtantive, 
which I look upon to be the beſt 
uſage. Sce To Commerce, The 
ſame rule is applied by the lat: 
ter to e over polſe, and 
overthrow, 


OVERWEIGHT, &, 4 


wate. S. [over, and weig t.] 
Preponderance. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, place the accent on 
the laſt ſyllable of this word; 
Mr. Bailey, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. Walker, lay the ſtreſs on 
the firſt, which I have pre- 
ferred. 


| 


ACIFICATOR, pig 
fy-ka-tur. S. [ pacificateur, 
Fr. pacrficator, Lat.] Peace- 


maker. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Entick, 


- 


PAP 


PAR 


Not; note; nodſe. Blit ; baſh; blue. Love-lt; Be. Thin; This. 


Entick, and Mr. Walker, ac- 


cent this word on the penultima; 


I have followed Mr. Sheridan, 


and placed the accent on the 
fecond ſyllable. 


PAINTURE, pi'n-tſhhr. S. 
[ peinture, Fr.] The art of paint- 
ing. 


© To the next realm ſhe ſtretch'd her ſway, 
« For 12 near adjoining lay, 
« A plenteous province.“ 

DRYDEN. 


It is after Mr. Sheridan I 
have marked this word, who 
ſounds the laſt ſyllable ſhort; 
Mr. Walker pronounces it long, 
pan'-tſhure, 


PALANQUIN, pal-an-ke'n. 
S. | Indian.| Is a kind of co- 
vered carriage, uſed in the 
eaſtern countries, that 1s ſup- 


ported on the ſhoulders of 
flaves. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, place the accent 
on the penultima of this word ; 
Mr. Walker and Mr. Sheridan 
lay the ſtreſs on the laſt ſylla- 
ble (which I have preferred) ; 
and both the latter ſound the 
laſt ſyllable as I have marked it. 


PAPILLARY, pa-pil'-ler-y. 

PAPILLOUS, pa-pil-lus. 
A. | from papilla, Lat. | 

Having emulgent veſſels or 
reſemblances of paps. 


Dr. Johnſon accents theſe 
words on the firſt ſyllable ; Mr. 
Walker places the accent on 


| 


— 


— 


the firſt ſyllable of the firſt, and 
ſecond of the laſt, (marking 
them pap -pil-4-r&, pä-pil“-lus); 
Mr. Sheridan (whole pronun- 
ciation 1 have followed), Dr. 
Aſh, and Mr. Entick, lay the 
ſtreſs on the ſecond ſyllable. 


PARABOLA, pa-rab'-b6- 
la. S. | parabola, Lat.] One of 


the conick ſections. 


Dr. Johnſon accents this 
word on the penultima; Dr. 
Aſh, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Entick, 
Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Walker, 
lay the ſtreſs on the ſecond ſyl- 
lable, which I have followed. 


PARADICH, pir -4-dim. S. 
[ ragaduypa, Gr. | Example. 


I have pronounced this word 
after Mr. Walker, who makes 


the g ſilent. Mr. Sheridan 
marks it par'-a-digm. ; 


PARALLELISM, pir-ral- 
lel-1zm. S. | paraleliſme, Fr.] 


State of being parallel. 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Bailey 
accent this word on the penul- 
tima; Dr. Aſh, Mr. Entick, 
Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Walker, 
lay the ftreſs on the firſt ſylla- 


ble, which I take to be the be 
uſage. 


PARALOGISM, pir'-ri-18- 


dzhizm. 


paralogiſme, Fr.] To reaſon ſo- 
phiſtically. | 


In this word and Paralogy, 
Q Mr. 


| TagaAoy iT, Gr. 
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the higheſt 


PAR 


PAR 


Hat ; hate; hall, Bet; bear; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


Mr. Bailey and Mr. Walker 
lay the ſtreſs on the ſecond ſyl- 
lable (the latter pronounces, 
par-ral'-16-jizm and par-ral/-16- 
Je). Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, 
Mr. Entick, and Mr. Sheridan, 
place the accent on the firſt 
ſyllable, which I have fol- 
lowed. 


PARAMOUNT, par-a- 

of . 
mount', A. [from para (in or- 
der to) and montar (to mount), 
Spaniſh.] Superiour, having 


lord paramount, the chief of 
the ſeigniory; eminent, of the 


higheſt order. S. The chief. 


Dr. Johnſon places the ac- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable of this 
word when a ſubſtantive, and 
the laſt when an adjettive ; Dr. 
Aſh and Mr. Sheridan lay the 
ſtreſs on the firſt ſyllable in both 
inſtances ; and Mr. Entick and 
Mr. Walker accent the word 
on the laſt ſyllable whether ſub- 
ſtantive or adjettive, which 1 
take to be the belt uſage. 


PARENESIS, par-e&-ne-ſ1s. 
S. [ nagaiecis, Gr. | Perſuaſion, 
exhortation. 


I have pronounced this word 


atter Mr. Sheridan, who makes 


the'e long in the ſecond ſylla- 
ble, which Mr. Walker pro- 
nounces ſhort, pa-ren'-E-ſ1s. 
Tnele two gentlemen and Dr. 
Aſh piace the accent on the ſe— 
cond {yilable; Dr. Jobnſon 
lays the ilrels on the penultima, 


juriſdiction; as 


Mr. Walker ſays; but, in the 
ſeventh edition, I find it on the 
ſecond ſyllable, like the other 
orthoepiſts; and as this was 
printed from the copy, left by 
will to Sir Joſhua Reynolds, 


we may conclude he altered it 
before his death. 


PAROQUET, par'-6-ket. S. 
[ perroguet, Fr. | A ſmall ſpecics 
of parrot, 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
this word as I have marked it; 
Mr. Walker ſounds it par'-0- 
kwet. Mr. Entick accents it 
on the laſt ſyllable, but Dr: 
Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. Sheri— 
dan, and Mr. Walker, lay the 
{treſs on the firſt. | 


PAROTID, pa-rot-tid. A. 
[ parotide, Fr. agu , Gr. 
Belonging to the glands under 
and behind the ear. 


In this word, and Parotis, 
Dr. Johnſon lays the ſtreſs on 
the firſt ſyllable; while Dr. 
Aſh, Mr. Entick, Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and Mr. Walker, place 
the accent on the penultima. 


PARSON, par-ſun. S. 
[ either from 9 Lat. be- 
cauſe the parſon omnium per- 


Jonam in eccleſia ſuſtinet ; or 


from parochianus, the parith 
prieſt. JoHNSON. ] The prieſt 
of a pariſh, one that has a 
parochial charge or cure of 
{ouls; a clergyman; it is ap- 

plied 


PAR 


PAT 


N&; nite; nodſe; Bit; bih;.bide. Love-lF; He.” Thin; Tus. 


plied to the teachers of the 
pre ſbyterians. 


« I ne'er knew a ar ſon without a good 
& noſe, : 
© But the Devil's as welcome wherever he 
. 
SWIFT. 


I have pronounced this word 
after Mr. Sheridan, notwith- 
ſtanding the obſervations of Mr. 
Walker, who ſays, 
before n, preceded by &, b, s, 
or f. is under the ſame predica- 
ment as e that is, when the ac- 
cent 1s not on it, the two con- 
ſonants unite, and the vowel is 
ſuppreſſed: as beckon, capon, 
ſeaſon, mutton, &c. pronounced 
beck'n, cap'n, ſeas'n, mutt'n, 
&c. Parſon, therefore, (con- 
tinues he), ought to be pro- 
nounced with the o -ſuppreſled, 
and not as Mr. Sheridan has 
marked it.“ 


PARTERRE, par-te'r. S. 
[ parterre, Fr. | A level diviſion 


of ground. 
% The vaſt parterres a thouſand hands ſhall 
© make; 


© Lo! Cobham comes, and floats them 
„% with a lake.“ 
Por x. 


Dr. Johnſon accents this 
word on the firſt ſyllable; Dr. 
Aſh, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Entick, 
Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Wal- 
ker, lay the ſtreſs on the laſt, 
which is certainly the beſt 
uſage. 


PARTISAN, par-ty-zan'. S. 
bertuiſane, Fr.] A kind of 
pike or halberd; an adherent 


The o-: 


to a faction; the commander of 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Entick, and Mr. Bailey, lay 
the ſtreſs on the firſt ſyllable of 
this word; Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Walker place the accent 
on the laſt, . which I take to be 
the beſt uſage. | 


PATHOGNOMONICK, pa. 
thog-no-mon'-ik. A. [ TaSoyro- 
prizes, Gr.] Such ſigns of a 
diſeaſe as are inſeparable, de- 


ſigning the eſſence or real na- 


ture of the diſeaſe; not ſympto- 
matick. | 


I have followed Mr. Walker 
in the pronunciation of this 
word, and retained the 8 ; this 
gentleman obſerves, ©: Mr, 
Sheridan has ſuppreſſed the g in 
this word as in gnomon, with- 
out conſidering, that when a 
ſyllable precedes, the g unites 
with 1t, and 1s to be pronounced. 
Thus this letter (continues he) 
is mute in gn, but, pronounced 
in Jigmfjy. The ſame may be 
obſerved of gn and reſigna- 
tion, indign, and indignity, 
&c. Mr. Sheridan marks the 
word pa-t/i6-nd-moun'-ik. 


PATRONAL, pat'-r6-nal, 
A. from patronus, Lat. | Pro- 
tecting, ſupporting, guarding, 
defending. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Entick, 
and Mr. Sheridan, accents this 
word on the ſecond ſyllable ; 
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hill, Bet; bear; bedr. Fit; fight; field. 


the latte, 
firſt ſyllable, ung, like @ in 
hate, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Wal- 
ker, and Dr, Aſh, lay the ſtreſs 
on the firſt ſyllable, I have 
marked the word after Mr. 
Walker, who makes the a, in 
the firſt ſyllable, ſhort, like @ in 
hat, See Matronal, 


PATRONESS, pa'-trun-es. 
8. | patrona, Lat. | A female, 
that defends, countenances, or 


ſupports; a female guardian 
ſaint. | 


* Befriend me night. beſt patroneſs of grief, 
Over the pole thy thickeſt mantle throw.” 
M1LTON. 


Mr. Walker agrees with Mr. 
Sheridan in making the @ long 
in the firſt ſyllable of Patron, 
and ſhort in the firſt ſyllable of 
Patronage, In Patroneſs, 


however, he makes it long, 


while Mr. Sheridan ſounds it 
ſhort, pat'-tr6-nis, 


PAUNCH, poſh. S. [ panſe, 


Fr.] The belly, the regions of 
the guts, | 

Mr. Walker and Dr. Ken- 
rick pronounce the au, in this 
word, like a in hat, Mr. She- 
ridan ſounds it pa'nthh. There 
15 the ſame difference between 
theſe orthoepiſts in the pro- 
punciation of the verb to 


Paunch, See To Daqunt, 


PECULATOR, p&k'-k&-14- 
tur. S. | peculator, Lat. | Rob- 
þer of the publick, 


he a, in the 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Bailey, accent this word on 
the penultima ; Mr. Sheridan 
and Mr. Walker lay the ſtreſs 


on the firſt ſyllable, which I 


have preferred. 


PEDALS, ped'-dals. S. | pe- 
dalis, Lat.] The large pipes of 
an organ, 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker agree in pronouncing the 
adjective n pe -dal ; but in 
this word, the former pro- 
nounces the e, in the firſt ſylla- 
ble, long, the ſame as in the 


adjective, while Mr. Walker 


and Mr. Nares make it ſhort, as 
I have marked it, 


PEDOBAPTISM, pe&-d6- 
bap -tizm. S. | Tos and Ben. 
1:ope, Gr.] Infant baptiſm. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan, who makes the e, 
in the firſt ſyllable, long, like e 
in beer, Mr. Walker ſounds it 
ſhort, ped-d6-bap'-tizm. 


PENDULOUS, pen'-du-lus, 
A. [ pendulus, Lat.] Hanging, 
not {ſupported below, 


I have marked this word after 


Mr, Sheridan; Mr. Walker 


ſounds it pen'-ju-lus. Theſe 
gentlemen have the ſame dif- 
ference in their pronunciation 


of the du in Pendulojity, Pen. 


dulouſneſs, and Pendulum. 


PEREMPTORY, per'-rem- 
tur-Y. A, | peremplorius, low 
Lat, 


MD» == hd [> | 


I CE OUT . OA an. if 


P E R 


P E R 


Not; note; nodſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-lF; lfe. Thin; Tuis. 


Lat. peremptoire, Fr.] Dogma- 
tical, abſolute, ſuch as deſtroys 
all further expoſtulation. 


Jo morrow be in readineſs to go; 
« Excule it not, for I am peremptory.”” 


SHAKSPEARE. 
Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Kenrick, 
Mr. Bailey, Mr. Buchanan, 


and Mr. Perry, accent this word 
on the ſecond ſyllable; Dr. 
Aſh, Mr. Nares, Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. W. Johnſon, Mr. Scott, 
and Mr. Entick, lay the ſtreſs on 
the firſt; Mr. Walker pro- 
nounces it both ways; but with 
great truth obſerves, © I am 
much miſtaken if the accent on 
the firſt ſyllable has not obtained 
a complete victory. | 


PERFORATOR, pdr'-f8- | 


ra- tür. S. | from perforo, Lat. 
The inſtrument of boring. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Entick, 
and Dr. Aſh, place the accent 
on the penultima of this word; 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
lay the ſtreſs on the firſt ſylla- 
ble, which I conſider as the belt 
uſage. | 


'To PERFORM, per-fa'rm, 
V. A. | performare, Italian. 
To execute, to do, to diſcharge, 
to atchieve an undertaking. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Walker 
pronounces it pèr-fôrm', or per- 
form', and obſerves, ** There 
is a wanton deviation from rule 
in the pronunciation of this 
word, which cells aloud for re- 


** 


* 


ä 


formation. Pronouncing the 
laſt ſyllable like form, a ſeat 
(continues he), is a groſs de- 


| parture from analogy ; as will 


appear by comparing it with 


conform, inform, deform, trans. 
form, &c. This error ſeems 
chiefly confined to the Rage, 
where 1t probably originated.” 
In order to explain theſe ob- 
ſervations, it ſhould beremarked, 
that Mr. Walker thinks form, 
a ſeat, or a claſs of ſtudents, 
ſhould be ſounded differently 
from form in any other ſenſe. 
In the former he pronounces 
the o like o in fore, more, &c. 
In this pronunciation, however, 
he ſeems to ſtand alone. 


PERFUME, per-fum. S. 
[parfum, Fr.] Strong odour 
of ſweetneſs uſed to give ſcents 
to other things; ſweet odour, 
fragrance. 


<< Three winters' cold 
© Have from the foreits ſhook three ſum. 
mers” pride; | 
© Three beauteous ſprings to yellow au- 
„ tumn turn'd, 
* In proceſs of the ſeaſons, have I ſeen ; 


N 


„% burn'd.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Bailey, and Mr. Entick, accent 
this. word, like the verb, on the 
laſt ſyllable; the beſt uſage 
however ſeems to be with Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Walker, who 
lay the ſtreſs on the firit ſyllable 
of the noun and laſt of the yerb. 
So To Commerce, 


| PERFUNCTORY, er- 


funk. 


the ſame ſyllable in reform, 


„Three April perfumes in three hot Junes 
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P E R 


at; hate; häll. Bet; bar; betr. Fit; 


fink-thr-F. A. | perfundorie, 
Lat.] Slight, careleſs, negli- 
gent. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Bailey, Mr. Entick, Mr. Bu- 
chanan, and Mr. Walker, ac- 
cent this word on the ſecond 
fyllable; Mr. Sheridan lays the 
ſtreſs on the firſt ; which I re- 
gard as the beſt uſage. There 
is the ſame difference between 
theſe gentlemen in the pronun- 
ciation of Perfundlorily. 


PERMIT, per'-mit. S. from 


permitto, Lat. permettre, Fr.] 
A written permiſhon from an 
ofhcer for tranſporting goods 
from place to place, ſhowing 
the duty on them to have been 
paid. 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh lay 


the ſtreſs on the laſt ſyllable of 
this word, the ſame as the verb; 


Mr. Entick, Mr. Sheridan, and 


Mr. Walker, place the accent 


on the firſt ſyllable of the noun 
and laſt of the verb, which 
have preferred, See To Com. 
merce, 


. PERTURBATOUR, per. 


tur-ba-tur. 
perturbateur, Fr.] Raiſer of 
commotions. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Walker, place the accent 


on the penultima of this word. 


I have followed Mr, Sheridan, 
and laid the Areſs on the firſt 
iylleblc, 


[ perturbator, Lat. 


| 


PHI. 
fight; field. 


PHALANX, fa'-lanks. S. 
[ phalanx, Lat. phalange, Fr.] 
A troop of men cloſely em- 
bodied. 


© The Grecian phalanx, moveleſs as a 
© tow'r, 

„On all ſides batter'd, yet reſiſts his 

„% power.“ 

i Port. 


I have marked the a, in the 
firſt ſyllable of this word, long, 
after Mr. Sheridan, who is ſup- 
ported by Dr. Johnſon, Mr. 
Scott, and Dr. Aſh. Even 
Mr. Walker, who pronounces 
it fa'-lanks, or fal'-lanks, pre- 
fers the a long. The à ſhort in 
the firſt ſyllable 1s ſupported by 
Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Perry, Mr. 
Buchanan, and Mr. Entick. 


PH ARMACEUTICAL, far- 


ma-ku'-th-kel. 
PHARMACEUTICE, kur- 
ma-ku'-tik. A. [ paepaxturiros, 
from p2euareye, Gr. 
Relating to the knowledge 
or art of pharmacy, or prepara- 
tion of medicines. 


I have marked theſe words 
after Mr. Sheridan ; . Mr. Wal. 
ker ſounds them, fe ar, ma-{u'-tE- 
kal, and far-ma-ſu'-tik. 


PHILOLOGER, fi-101/-10- 
dzhur. | g1aoaoyes, Gr. One 
whoſe chief ſtudy is language, 
a grammarian, a critick. 


1 have made the 2, in this 
word, long, hike Mr. Sheridan, 
who makes it long alſo in the 


firſt ſyllable of Phrilological, 


and Plilology, 
Mr. 


| Philologi/t, 


PHIL 


PHY 


Not; note; nooſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-lh ; Fe. Thin; THis, 


Mr. Walker ſounds it ſhort in 


all of them (f 6.101'-16-jur.) 


PHLEGM, fm. S. [paeypue, 
Gr. phlegme, Fr.] The watry 
humour of the body ; the tough 
viſcid matter diſcharged by 
coughing ; water. 


© For me, by nature form'd to judge with 
1 phlegm, 
« I can't acquit by wholeſale nor con- 
„% demn.” 
Cuuxcnrrr. 


Both Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 


Walker pronounce this word 


ſhort, as I have marked it, and 
this 1s certainly the beſt uſage, 
though 1t 1s often heard long as 
it written eme; but this 
ſound ought to be confined to 
the word Phleme, an inſtrument 
tor bleeding. 


PHLEGMAGOGUES, fleg'- 
ee [ 62&ypz and 4, Gr. 
phlegmagogue, Fr.] A purge 
of the milder ſort, ſuppoſed to 
evacuate phlegm, and leave the 
other humours. 


I have pronounced the g, in 
the firſt ſyllable of this word, 
like Mr. Walker; Mr. Sheri— 
dan ſounds the word without 
the firſt g, flem'-a- 8682. See 
Pathognomonaich, 


PHLEGMATICK, fleg'-ma- 
tik. A. [ pAtymalizes, Gr. phleg- 
matique, Fr.] Abounding in 
phlegm; generating phlegm ; 
watry ; dull, cold, frigid. 


* Heavy and fhlegmatick he trod the ſtag ge. 
* Too proud tor tenderuets, too dull dor 


In rage. ” 
9 


CuURCBILll. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, accent this word 
on the penultima; Mr. She- 
ridan and Mr. Walker lay the 
ſtreſs on the firſt ſyllable, which 
ſeems to be the beſt uſage. 


PHLOGISTON, f16-g1f'- 
ton. S. [NI from o, 
Gr.] A chymical liquor ex- 
tremely inflammable; the in- 
flammable part of any body. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan in the pronunciation of 
this word, and ſounded the g 
hard. Mr. Walker marks it 
f16-j1ſ'-ton, or flo-g1{'-ton, but 
ſeems to prefer the ſoft g. 
There can be little doubt how- 
ever that the beſt uſage is with 
Mr. Sheridan. See Heteroge. 
neous. 


PHRENETICK, fren'-ne- 
tik. A. | ggzvn]izo5, Gr. phrene- 
tique, Fr. | Mad, inflamed in 
the brain, frantick. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Entick, and Mr. Walker, ac- 


cent this word on the ſecond 


{ſyllable ; Mr. Sheridan lays the 


ſtreſs on the firſt, which I have 


followed, 


PHTHISIS, l. ſis. S. 
[ 621045, Gr.] A conſumption. 


I have marked this word after 


Mr. W alker ; Mr. Sheridan 


pronounces it {th -lis. 


PHYSIOGNOMER, fiz- | 


z\.0g\-n6-mur, 


PHYSI- 
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PIL 


PIN 


Hit ; häte; hall. Bet; bear; beer. ' Fit ; fight; field. 


PHYSIOGNOMIST, f1z- 
zF-0g'-nd-miſt. S. [| phyſiono- 


miſte, Fr. from quo1oyropeoya, 


Gr. | 
One who judges of the tem- 
per.or future fortune by the fea- 
tures of the face. 


His face ſo very thin, 
& go very narrow, and ſo much beat out 
That Phyſtognom:fts have made a doubt, 
« Proportion loſt, expreſſion quite forgot, 
& Whether it could be call'd a face or not. 
CHuURCUutiLL. 


1 have ſounded theſe words 
after Mr. Sheridan, convinced 
that the beſt uſage is with him. 


| Mr. Walker marks the firſt 
fizh-E-0g/-nd-mur, or flz-A- 


Og'-n6-mur ; and the ſecond 
fizh-E-og'-nd-miſt. He pre- 
fers the 12k (and ſo pronounces 
all the relatives of theſe words), 


but allows Mr. Sheridan's pro- | 


nunciation to be the moſt ge- 
neral. 


To PIERCE, per'ſe. V. A. 
| percer, Fr.] To penetrate, to 
enter, to force; to touch the 
paſſions, to affect. 

6 This laſt complaint th' indulgent ears did 


$6 prerce 
& Of juſt Apollo, preſident of verſe.” 
WALLER. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan in the pronunciation of 
this word; Mr. Walker marks 
it pEErſe, or perſe, and adds, 
What has been obſerved of 
the word Fierce is perfectly ap- 
plicable to this word and its 
compounds.“ See Fierce. 


To PILL, pèll. V. A. L Biller, 


bark. 


; Mr. Walker ſounds this word 
pil; but I have followed Mr. 
Sheridan's pronunciation. Mr. 
Walker adds, however, This 
word, ſays et er ſhould 
be written peel. To ſtrip off 
the bark or rind of any thing 1s 
univerſally ſo pronounced ; but 
when it is written pill it is im- 
poſſible to pronounce it peel, as 
Mr. Sheridan has done, with- 
out making the eye contradict 
the ear too palpably.” 


PIMENTA, pE-men'-ta. S. 
[ prment, Fr.] A kind of ſpice 
called Jamaica pepper, all 
ſpice. 


The 2, in the firſt ſyllable of 
this word, I have made ſhort 
like Mr. Walker; Mr. Sheri- 


S. [ pimpernella, Lat. fimpre- 
nelle, Fr.] A plant. 


Mr. Walker accents this 
word on the ſecond ſyllable; 
Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and Mr. 
Sheridan, lay the ſtreſs on the 
firſt, which I have followed. 
Indeed I ſtrongly ſuſpect Mr. 
Walker's to be an error of the 
preſs. 


PINCERS, pan'-ſurz. S. 
[ prncette, Fr.] An inſtrument 
by which nails are drawn, or 


| 


any thing is griped, which re- 
quires to be held hard. 


Both 


Fr.] For Petr, to ſtrip off the 


dan ſounds it long, pi-men'-ta. 


PIMPERNEL, pim'-per-nel. 


PLA 
N6t; noͤte; noſe. But; buſh; blue, Love-ly; He. Thin; TRai3, 


Both Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Walker ſound this word as I 
have marked it; but it is fre- 
quently miſpronounced pin— 
hers, | 


PISTOLET, piſ-t6-let'. LV 
tolet, Fr.] A little piſtol. 


© Thoſe unlickt bear-whelps, unſil'd prſ- 
e tolets, 
« That. more than cannon- hot, avails or 
lets.“ 
Dox N k. 


Mr. Walker accents this word 
on the laſt ſyllable, which I 
have followed; Dr. Johnſon, 
Dr. Aſh, and Mr. Sheridan, 
lay the ſtreſs on the firſt. 


PLAGIARY, pl4'-dzher-y. 
S. [from plagium, Lat.] A 
thief in literature, one who 
ſteals the thoughts or writings 
of another; the crime of li— 
terary theft. | 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker make the a, in the firſt {yl- 
lable of this word, long, as I 
have marked it ; yet the latter 
adds, Some reſpettable ſpea- 
kers pronounce it with the firſt 
vowel ſhort, as if written PYAd- 
Jary; but almoſt all our or- 
thoepiſts mark it with the à long 
as if written playjary; and 
to know which is the true pro- 
nunciation (continues he), we 
need only recur to analogy, 
which tells us, that every vowel, 
except i, having the accent, 
and being followed by a diph- 
thong, 1s long.” 


To PLAIT, plate. V. A. 


PL I 


| | Bailey derives it from plicare, 


Lat. | To fold, to double; to 
weave, to braid. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker; 
the latter ſubjoins, ** There is 
a corrupt pronunciation of this 
word, as if written plete, which 
muſt be carefully avoided.” 


PLEIADS, pl@-yadz. 

PLEIADES, ple -ya-dez. S, 
[ plerades, Lat. mawiad'ss, Gr. | 

A northern conſtellation. 
Then ſailors quarter'd heav'n, and found 


© aname y 
„% For Pleads, hyads, and the northern 
6 car.”” 
DzxvyDty. 


| Thave followed Mr. Walker 
in the pronunciation of theſe 
words; Mr. Sheridan ſounds 
them pli'-adz, pliſ-a-dez. 


PLENARY, plen'-n&r-4. A. 


from plenus, Lat.] Full, com- 
plete. | 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 


ker make the e, in the firſt ſyl- 
lable of this word, ſhort, as I 


have marked it; though it is 


often heard long by ſome res 
ſpectable ſpeakers, 


PLICATURE, pli'-ki-tthor. 
PLICATION, pli-ka'-ſhun. 

S. | plicatura, from lic, Lat.] 
Fold, double. 


1 have marked theſe words 


after Mr. Sheridan ; Mr. Wal- 
ker pronounces the i, in the 
R fiſt 
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POS 
at; hate; hall, Bet; 


firſt ſyllable, ſhort (plik'-ka- 
ture, plE-ka'-ſhun). 


PNEUMATICK, nu-mat- 
tik. A. | mvzvpa]inos, from TVeuua, 
Gr.] Moved by wind, relative 
to wind; conſiſting of ſpirit 
or wind. 


Ihe lemon uncorrupt with voyage long, 
* To vinous ſpirits added 
« They with pneumattck engine ceaſeleſs 
« draw.” 
PuiLirs. 


I have here followed Mr. 


Walker, who drops the þ in the 


firſt ſyllable, of this word and 
its relatives, as do Dr. Kenrick, 
Mr. Perry, and Mr. Scott. 
Mr. Sheridan pronounces it 
pnu-mat -tik. 


POLYTHEIST, pol'-1E- 
 AE.1ſt. S. | nous and bees, Gr. 
bolythee, Fr.] One that holds a 
plurality of gods. 


Of this word and Polytherſm, 
Mr. Walker lays the ſtreſs on 
the firſt ſyllable, which I take 
to be the beſt uſage. Dr. 
Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and Mr. 
Entick, place the accent on the 
third ſyllable; but Mr. She- 


ridan places an accent over both 


the firſt and third ſyllables. : 


POSSESSORY, poz/-zeſ. 
ſur-y. A. [ poſſeſſorre, Fr.] Hav- 
ing poſſeſſion. 


Dr. Aſh accents this word on 
the ſecond ſyllable ; Dr. John- 


ſon, Mr. Entick, Mr. Sheridan, 
and Mr, Walker, lay the ſtreſs 


2 
bear ; 


þ 


PRE 
beer. Fit ; 


fight; - field. 


on the firſt, which I have * 


ferred. 


POULT, pou't. | poulet, Fr.] 


A young chicken, particularly 
of a turkey. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan's pronunciation and dropt 
the J in ſounding this word; 
Mr. Walker marks it polt ; but 
he adds, This word is cor- 
rupted by the great as well as 
the {mall vulgar, into fpout, 
17 ming with out.” 


PREDESTINATOR, Pre - 
deſ'-ty-na-tur. S. [from pre- 
deſtiner, Fr. pre and deſtino, 
Lat. One that holds predeſ- 
tination, or the prevalence of 
pre-eſtabliſhed neceſſity. 


Me, mine example let the Stoicks uſe, 
„Their ſad and cruel dottrine to main- 
«tan; 
«Let all predeſtinators me roduce, 
* Who ſtruggle with eternal fate in pain.“ 
CowLEv. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, lay the ſtreſs on 
the penultima of this word ; 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 


accent it on the ſecond ſyllable, 
which I take to be the beſt 
uſage. 


PREFECTURE, N fek- 
tſhuͤr. S. | prefſedure, Fr. prafec- 
tura, Lat. | Command, office ot 
government. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Entick, 
and Dr. Alh, accent this word 
on the ſecond ſyllable; Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr, Perry, Mr. Wal- 


ker, 


1- 


PRE 


PRE 


Not; n6te; noöôſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-ly; lye. Thin; Tris. 


ker, and Mr. W. Johnſon, lay 
the ſtreſs on the firſt ; Mr. She- 
ridan and Mr. W. Johnſon 


make the c, in the firſt ſyllable, 


long, which I have followed ; 
Mr. Walker and Mr. Perry 
ſound it ſhort, pref'-fek-ture. 


PREFIX, pre'-fiks. 8. 
[ prefixum, Lat.] Some par- 
ticle put before a word to vary 
its ſignification. 


Dr. Johnſon lays the ſtreſs 
on the laſt ſyllable of this word, 
the ſame as on the verb; Dr. 
Aſh, Mr. Entick, Mr. Sheridan, 
and Mr. Walker, accent the 
noun on the firſt {yllable, and 
the verb on the laſt, which I 
regard as the belt uſage. 


PREMUNIRE, prem'-mu- 
ni-re. S. | premunire, Lat.] 
A writ in the common law, 
whereby a penalty 1s incurrable, 
as infringing ſome ſtatute; the 
penalty ſo incurred; a dit- 
ficulty, a diſtreſs. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Entick, 
and Dr. Aſh, accent this word 
on the third ſyllable ; Mr. Bai- 
ley on the ſecond; and Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Walker on 
the firſt. I have followed the 
latter. 


PRESAGE, prel'-ſadge. S. 
{ preſage, Fr. preſagium, Lat. | 
Prognoltick, preſenſion of fu— 
turity. 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Bailey 


| 


have accented this word on the 
laſt ſyllable, whether noun or 
verb; Dr. Aſh, Mr. Entick, 
Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Wal- 
ker, lay the ſtreſs on the firſt of 
the former and laſt of the lat- 
ter, which I conſider as the belt 
uſage. The latter gentlemen 
alſo make the e, in the firſt ſyl- 
lable, ſhort in the ſubſtantive 
and long in the verb. 


To PRESCRIBE, préſ— 
{kribe. V. A. preſcribo, Lat.] 
To ſet down authoritatively, to 
order, to direct ; to direct me- 
dically. 


There's joy, when to wild will you laws 
«© preſcribe, 


„When you bid fortune carry back her | 


© bride.” 5 
RT DEN. 


Mr. Sheridan, after whom I 
have marked this word, makes 
the e, in the firſt ſyllable, ſhort. 
Mr. Walker ſounds it long, 
prE-ſkribe'. In Preſcription, 
they both pronounce the e 
long. 


To PRESUME, pre-zume'. 
V. N. | preſumer, Fr. preſumo, 
Lat.] To ſuppoſe, to believe 
previouſly without examina- 
tion; to ſuppoſe, to afhrm with. 
out immediate proof; to ven- 
ture without poſitive leave; 
to form confident or arrogant 
opinions; to make confident or 
arrogant attempts. | 


I have ſounded this word 


after Mr. Walker; Mr. She- 
ridan pronounces it pre-zho'm, 
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PRE 
at ; hate; hall. 


PRESUMPTUOUS, pre- 
2Um'-thhi-tis. A. [ preſomptuenx, 
Fr. Arrogant, confident, in- 
{oalent ; irreverent with reſpect 
to holy things. 


© Cans't thou love 
„ Preſumptuous Crete, that boaſts the tomb 
& of Jove ? 
Por. 


Mr. Sheridan ſounds this 
word pre-zump'-tia-us; I have 
marked it like Mr. Walker, 
who ſubjoins, We frequently 
hear this word pronounced in 
three ſyllables, by corrupting 


and contratting the two laſt 


ſyllables into mu, as if writ- 
ten prezumſhus; but correct 


ſpeakers (continues he) care- 


fully preſerve theſe ſyllables 
diſltindt, and pronounce them 
like the verb to chew, and the 
pronoun vs,” 


PRETEXT, pre-tekft'. S. 
[ pratextus, Lat. pretexte, Fr. 
Pretence, falle appearances, 
falſe allegftion, 


But, if a mattcr of much doubt, 
4e The preſent miniſter goes out, 
** Fain would I know on what pretext 
I can ſtand fairly with the next?“ 
CuUUKRkCHILL., 


Dr. Aſh accents this word on 
the firſt ſyllable ; Dr, Johnſon, 
Mr. Bailey, Mr. Entick, Mr. 
Walker, and Mr. Sheridan on 
the laſt, which 1 have fol. 
lowed. 


PREV ARICATOR, pré- 
var\-ry-ka-tur. S. [ prevari- 
rator, Lat. prevaricateur, Fr. | 
A cayiller, a ſhuffler, 


Bet; bear ; beer, 


| 


PRI 
Fit ; fight ; field. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Bailey, and Mr. Entick, accent 
this word on the penultima ; 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 


lay the ſtreſs on the ſecond ſyl- 


lable, which I conſider as the 
beſt uſage, 


PRIMORDIAL, ri-ma'r- 
dzhel. A. Fe Fr. 
primordium, Lat.] Original, 
exiſting from the beginning. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan's pronunciation of this 
word; Mr, Walker ſounds, it 


pri, -mor'-dE-al, or pri-mor- 


JE-al, 


PRINCESS, prin'-ſes. S. 
[ princeſſe, Fr.] A ſovereign 
lady, a woman having ſovereign 
command ; a ſovereign lady of 
rank next to that of a Queen; 


'the daughter of a King; the 
wife of a Prince. 


Alk why God's anointed he revil'd; 
* N King and Princeſs dead.“ 
DRY DEN. 


All our orthoepiſts, without 
exception, accent this word on 
the firſt ſyllable; and nothing 
can be more abſurd than the 
affectation which prevails, even 
in ſome of the higher circles, of 
laying the ſtreſs on the laſt ſyl- 
lable, whether in the ſingular or 
plural. We might juſt as 
well (remarks Mr. Walker) ſay 
dutcheſs and dutches zes, as 
princeſs and princes ges; nor 
would a corrctt ear be leſs 
hurt with the latter than the 
former.“ 


« Now 


* ST 


PRO 


PRO 


Not; note; nodſe, Bit; baſh; blue. Love-l}; lfe. Thin; This. 


' 

* Now mov'd King, Queen, and Princeſſes, 
{© ſo grand, 

© To viſit the firſt brewer in the land 

„% Who ſometimes drank his beer, and 
© munch'd his meat 

In a ſnug corner chriſten'd Chiſwell- 
e ſtreet.” 


PETE PIN DAR. 


PRIVACY, priv'-ve-ſy. S. 
from privatus, Lat.] State of 
being ſecret, ſecrecy; retire- 


ment, retreat. 


Her ſacred privactes all open lie 
Jo each prophane inquiring vulgar eye.“ 
OWE. 


I have made the : ſhort, in 
the firſt ſyllable of this word, 
after Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Wal- 
ker ſounds it long, pronouncing 
the word pri'-va-{E, 


PROBATORY, pro'-ba- 
tur-y. A. [from probo, Lat.] 
Serving for trial. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan's pronunciation of this 
word, and made the , in the 
firſt ſyllable, long; Mr. Wal- 
ker marks it ſhort, ſounding the 
word prob'-ba-tur-E, 


PROCRASTINATOR, pr6- 
kraſ'-tin-a-thr. S. | from pro- 
craſtinor, Lat. A dilatory 


perſon. 


This word is accented on the 
fourth ſyllable by Dr. Johnſon 
and Dr. Aſh; and on the ſe— 
cond by Mr. Walker and Mr. 
Sheridan, The latter I have 


followed, 


PROCREATOR, pro -kre- 


| 3-thr. S. [from procreo, Lat. 


procreer, Fr.] Generator, be- 
getter, 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
accent this word on the penul- 
tima; Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Walker lay the ſtreſs on the 
firſt ſyllable, which 1s the beſt 
uſage. 


' PRODUCE, prôd,-jüſe. S. 


[from produco, Lat. produire,, 
Fr.] Product, that which any 


thing yields or brings; amount, 
gain. 


Though our orthoepiſts ac- 
cord in placing the accent on 
the firſt ſyllable of this noun, 
it is often, but improperly, pro- 
nounced like the verb, which 
has the accent on the ſecond 
ſyllable. Some ſpeakers 
(ſays Mr. Walker) who attempt 
to be wondertully accurate pre- 
ſerve the accent on the firſt ſyl- 
lable, but pronounce the 0 long 
and open.“ 


PROGNOSTICAT OR, 


prog-noſ'-ty-ki-tur, 8. [ from 
prognaſtico, Lat. | 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Bailey, and Mr. Entick, lay the 
ſtreſs on the penultima of this 


word ; Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 


Walker accent 1t on the ſecond 
ſyllable, which I have pre- 
ferred. 


PROGRESS, prdg'-gris. S. 
[ progres, Fr. from progreſſus, 
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PRO 
Hat ; hate ; hall. 


Lat.] Courſe, proceſſion ; ad- 
vancement, motion forward ; 
intellectual improvement; re- 
moval from one place to ano- 
ther; a journey or ſtate, a 
circuit. 


© The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 
© And pleas'd purſue its progreſs through 
the ſkies.“ 
Por E. 


Both Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Walker ſound this Word as I 
have marked it; yet (ſays Mr. 
Walker) it is frequently, but 
improperly, pronounced with 
the firſt ſyllable long, as if writ- 
ten pro-greſs.” 0 


PROLATE, pro/-late. A. 
[ prolatus, Lat. | Oblate, flat. 


Dr. Johnſon accents this 
word on the laſt ſyllable, like 
the verb; Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Walker lay the ſtreſs on 
the firſt. Mr. Sheridan makes 
the o, in the firſt ſyllable, long, 
which I have followed; Mr. 
Walker ſhortens it (prol'-atc). 


PROLIX, pro6-liks'.. A. 
i prolixe, Fr. prolixus, Lat. 
Long, tedious, not conciſe ; of 
long duration, 


« Should I, my friend, at large repeat 

« Her borrow'd ſenſe, her fond conceit ; 

«© "the Bede-roll of her vicious t1icks; 

My poem would be too eu.“ 
PRIOR. 


Our orthoepiſts are unani— 
mous in laying the ſtreſs on the 
lai ſyllable of this word; but 
it is often very improperly ac— 
cented on the firſt,. 


— 


— 


Bet ; bear; beer. 


— 


PRO 
Fit ; fight; field. 


PROLOCUTOR, prol-16- 
ku'-thr. S. | prolocutor, Lat.] 
The foreman, the ſpeaker of a 


convocation. 


% For prolocutor, Scribe, and Bear-ward, 
© Do differ only ina mere word.” 
\ : BuTLER, 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Dr. 
Kenrick, Mr. W. Johnſon, 
Mr. Perry, Mr. Bailey, Mr. 
Buchanan, and Mr. Walker, 
accent this word on the penul- 
tima; Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Scott lay the ſtreſs on the firſt 
ſyllable. See 1nterlocutor, 


PROLOGUE, prol'-log. S. 
[ 720209y , Gr. prologue, Fr. 
prologus, Lat.] Preface, intro- 
duction to any diſcourſe or per- 
formance; ſomething ſpoken 
before the entrance of the 
actors of a play. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Walker; Mr. Sheridan 
ſounds the laſt ſyllable like lug 
(prol'-lug). See Monologue. 


PROMULGATOR, prom- 
ul-ga'-tur. S. [from promulgo, 
Lat.] Publiſher, open teacher, 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Walker, 
and Dr. Aſh, place the accent 
on the penultima of this word, 
which I have followed. Mr. 
Sheridan lays the ſtreſs on the 
ſecond ſyllable, and ſounds the 
0 in the firſt ſyllable long, pre- 
mul'-ga-tur, Mr. Walker 


makes the 0 ſhort, in the man- 


PRO- 


| ner I have marked it. 


p R O 


PRO 


Not; n6te; nodſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-ly; lye. Thin; This. 


PRONUNCIATION, pro- 
nun-ſha'-ſhun.S.| pronunciatio, 
Lat. prononciation, Fr.] The 
att or mode of utterance. 


1 have marked this word 
after Mr. Sheridan, becauſe 1 
regard it as being the general 
pronunciation, Mr. Walker 
blames the diviſion into four 
ſyllables; his manner of ſound- 
ing the word is pro-nun-ſhE-A'- 
hun. 


PROPAGATOR, prop'-a- 
ga-tur. S. | from propago, Lat. | 
One who continues by ſuc- 
ceſſive production; a ſpreader, 
a promoter. | 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, lay the ſtreſs on 
the penultima of this word ; 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
place the - accent on the firſt 
ſyllable, which is the beſt 
uſage. 


PRO-PITIATOR, pr6-piſh'- 


E-a-tur. S. [from proputio, Lat. 
One that propitiates. | 


Mr. Sheridan marks this word 
pro-py-ſha'-tur, laying the ac- 
cent on the third ſyllable ; Dr. 
Johnſon and Dr. Aſh allo ac- 
cent it on the penultima; but 
Mr. Walker, after whom I have 
pronounced it, ſets the accent 
on the ſecond 1yllable. 


To PROPUGN, pr6-pu'n. 


V. A. | propugnor, Lat. To | 


defend, to vindicate, See Im. 
pugn. 


PROPUGNER, pro-pu'- 
nur. S. A defender. i 


I have left out the g in the 
pronunciation of this word, 
like Mr. Walker. Though 
Mr. Sheridan pronounces 2 
pugner without the g, yet he 
has retained it in this word, 
ſounding it pro6-pug'-nur. 


PROW, prou. S. [ prove, 


Fr. proa, Spaniſh, prora, Lat.] 


The head or forepart of a ſhip. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Walker, who makes it 
rhyme with now, as does Dr, 
Kenrick. Mr. Sheridan ſounds 
it pro, thy ming it to go. 


PROWESS, prou'-es. S. 
| prodezza, Italian, proueſſe, Fr.] 
Bravery, valour, military gal- 
lantry: 


© Thoſe are they 
© Firſt ſeen in acts of proweſs eminent, 
„And great cxploits; but of true vutue 
% void.“ 
Mi1LToON. 


This word is pronounced by 


Mr. Walker as I have marked 
it, and is ſounded the ſame by 
Mr. Sheridan and Dr. Ken- 
rick ; but it is often heard as if 
the firſt {ſyllable rhymed with 


go. 


To PROWL, prev. V. A. 
Cuncertain.] To wander for 
prey, to prey, to plunder. 


I have | 
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Hät; häte; häll. Bet; bear; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- | 


dan and Mr. Walker in the 


pronunciation of this word, 


ſounding it as rhyming with 
owl, Dr. Kenrick pronounces 
it as if it rhymed with ſoul or 


ſtroll. 


PSEUDOGRAPHY, ſu- 
dog -ra-fE.'S. | pſeudographia, 
Lat. udp, Gr.] Falſe 
writing. 


Mr. Walker, after whom I 
have marked this word, does 
not ſound the pb, and ſuppreſles 
it alſo in P/eudo and Pſeudo. 
logy ; while Mr. Sheridan re- 
tains it (pſho'-d6-graf-y). Mr. 
Walker, Dr. Aſh, and Mr. En- 
tick place the accent on the ſe- 
cond ſyllable of this word and 
Pſeudology, which I have fol- 
lowed; but Dr. Johnſon and 
Mr. Sheridan lay the ſtreſs on 
the firſt. 


PSHAW, ſhaw. Interj. | un- 


certain, | An expreſſion of con- 


tempt, 


I have pronounced this word 
after Mr. Walker, who ſup- 
preſſes the p: Mr. Sheridan 
retains it, ſounding the word 


plha. 


PTISAN, tiz'-zan. S. [tiſanne, 
Fr.] A medical drink made of 
barley decocted with raiſins and 
liquorice. 

6 . happy were thoſe golden days of 


old, 
*« When — as Burgundy the pt:ſans ſold.; 


© When 1 choſe to die with better 
«© will, 
6 _ breathe and pay the apothecary's 
« bill.” 
GARTH. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, accent- this word 
on the firſt ſyllable ; Mr. She-. 
ridan and Mr. Walker on the 
laſt; I have preferred the 
former. 


PUPPET, pup'-pit. S. poupee, 

Fr. pupus, Lat. | A ſmall image 
moved by men in a mock 
drama; a word of contempt. 


„In florid impotence he ſpeaks, 
„ And, as the prompter breathes, the put- 
e pet ſqueaks.“ 
Pore. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Walker; Mr. Sheridan 
ſounds it pop'-pit ; but this, 
though formerly the pronuncia-— 
tion, Mr. Walker ſays, is now 
confined to the lowelt vulgar. 


To PUT, put. V. A. | uncer. 


tain. To lay, place, cauſe, &c. 


Both Mr. Sheridan and Mr, 
Walker ſound this word, when 
a verb, as I have marked it, the 
u like u in buſh or bull ; but 
when a ſubſtantive, ſignifying a 
ruſtick, a clown or a game at 
cards, the # is pronounced by 
1 orthoepiſts like u in but or 
tu. 


PYLOROUS, pi-16 -rus. S. 
[Tvxwp&@, Gr.] The lower 
orifice of the ſtomach. 


I have made the t, in the firſt 
| ſyllable of this word, long, 
lac 


GE. wo 


PYR 
Not; note; nodſe. But; baſh; blue. Love-ly; He. Thin; THis. 
like Mr. Sheridan ; Mr. Wal- 


ker pronounces it ſhort (pE- 
16'-rus.) 


PYRAMIDAL, p@-rim'-E- | 


dal. A. [from pyramidal, Fr. 
nuf ais, Gr.] Having the form 
ot a pyramid. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker agree in ſounding the y, in 
the firſt ſyllable of pyramid, 
pyramidical, pyramidically, and 
pyramts, ſhort; but in this 
word, the former pronounces 
the y long, and the latter ſounds 
it ſhort. I have followed Mr. 
Walker, except in the laſt ſyl- 
lable which he marks dal. In 
this I have followed Mr. She- 


ridan, who ſounds the à like a 
in hat. 


PYRITES, oboe. S. 
[ from mve, Gr.] Fireſtone. 


Dr. Kenrick makes the y, in 
the firſt ſyllable of this word, 
long; Mr. Sheridan (whom 1 
have followed) ſounds it ſhort. 
Mr. Walker pronounces it pir'- 
E-t6s (making the y ſhort). Dr. 
Johnſon, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. Entick, place the accent on 
the ſecond ſyllable ; Dr. Ken- 
rick, Dr. Aſh, and Mr. Walker, 
lay the ſtreſs on the firſt. 


PYROMANCY, pi-rö-män- 
{}. S. [mvearria, Gr. | Divi- 
nation by fire. 


In this word, Pyrotechnicks, 
and Pyrotechmcal, Mr. Sheri— 
dan (whom I have followed) 


QUA 


ſounds the y long, while Mr. 


Walker pronounces it ſhort 
pir'-0-man-{E). | 
PYROTECHNY, pfy'-r6- 


tek-ny. S. | pyrotecknie, Fr.] 
The art of managing fire. 


I have. followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan and made the y, in this word, 
long; Mr. Walker ſounds it 
ſhort (pir'-6-tek-ne). Both 
theſe orthoepiſts, as likewiſe 
Mr. Entick and Dr. Aſh, lay 
the ſtreſs on the firſt ſyllable; 


but Dr. Johnſon accents it on 


the third. 


— 


** 


Q. 


UADRIBLE, kwä'-dribl. 
A. | from quadro, Lat.] 
That may be ſquared. 


I have marked this word af- 
ter Mr. Sheridan. Mr. Wal- 
ker ſounds the a, in the firſt 
ſyllable, like o in not (as alſo 
in Quadrageſi mal, Quadrangle, 
Ouadrangular, Quadrature, 

uadrifid, Quadrilateral, Qua- 

rireme, Quadriſyllable, Qua- 
druped, Quadruple, 2 % 
calion, and Quadruply) ; while 
Mr. Sheridan pronounces it 
like @ in Hate. | 


QUADRIPARTITE, kw. 


drip'-par-tite, A. [quatuor and 


partitus, Lat. Having four 
parties, divided into four parts. 


In this word and Quadr ui. 


| cate, Mr. Walker gives the a, 
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QU A 


a O 


Hat ; häte; hall. Bet; bear; be&r. Fit ; fight; field, 


in the firſt ſyllable, the ſound 
of a in hall; while Mr. She- 
ridan, after whom I have pro- 
nounced it, ſounds it like à in 
hat, The accent is placed on 


the ſecond ſyllable of Quadr:. 


parttite by theſe two orthoepiſts, 
which I take to be the beſt 
uſage. Dr. Johnſon has placed 


it on the third ſyllable, Dr. Aſh 


on the firſt, and Mr. Bailey on 


| the laſt, 


To QUALIFY, kwal'-ly-fy. 
V. A. [| qualifier, Fr.] To fit 
for any thing ; to furniſh with 
qualifications, to accompliſh ; 
to make capable of any employ - 
ment or privilege; to abate, to 
ſoften; to aſſuage; to modify, 
to regulate. | | 


So happy 'tis you move in ſuch a ſphere, 
As your high majeſty with awful fear 
In human breaſts, might gua/z/y that fire, 
„% Which, kindled by thoſe eyes, had 
( flamed higher.” 
WALLER. 


I have marked this word af- 
ter Mr. Sheridan, who ſounds 


the à, in the firſt ſyllable, like 
a in hat, as alſo in Qualifica- 


tion, Quality, Quanlitive, Quan- 
tity, and Quantum; while Mr. 
Walker pronounces it like o in 
not, 


QUATERNARY, kwa-tcr'- 
ner-y. S. [quaternarius, Lat. | 
The number four. 


The @ is pronounced like 4 


in hat by Mr. Sheridan, in the 
- firſt ſyllable - of this word, as 


alſo in the firſt ſyllable of C. 
drenmat, Quater nion, and Qua- 


N 


ternity, which I have preferred. 


Mr. Walker, in theſe words, 


- ſounds it like a in hall ; as he 


does likewiſe in Quadrangular, 

Quadrant, Quadrantal, Qua- 

drate, and Quadratich but in 

theſe laſt mentioned words, Mr. 

e pronounces it like à in 
ate, 


QUAY, ka. [guai, Fr.] A 
key, an artificial bank to the ſea 
or river. See Key. 


QUEAN, kwa'ne. S. | cpean, 
Sax. a barren cow. | A worth- . 
leſs woman, generally a ſtrum- 
pet. 


I have marked this word 
atter Mr. Sheridan, who ſounds 
the ea like @ in hate, and this 
I prefer becauſe it diſtin- 
guiſhes it” from Queen. Mr. 
Walker pronounces it kwene, 
the ea hke ein me, 


QUOIF, ſee Corf. 


QUOTATION, - kw6-ta'- 
ſhun. S. [from coter, Fr. | Tae 
act of quoting, citation; paſ- 


ſage adduced out of an author 


as evidence or illuſtration. 


| . 
Some for renown on ſcraps of learning 


„% Qnat, - 

And think they grow immortal as they 
© quote, 

© To patch-work learn'd quotations are 
© ally'd, 

% Both ſerve to make our poverty our 
& pride.” 

Youxs. 


I have marked this word af— 
ter Mr. Walker, who ſounds 


the quo in the ſame manner in 
Quote, 


e 


RAD 


R AN 


Not; note; nodſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-ly; lfe. Thin; This. 


Cote, Ouoter, Quoth, Quoli- 
ian, and Quotient; in all 
which Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
the quo, I. 


R. 
ABBI, rib'-bþ. S. [w, 


Heb. i. e. maſter or 127, 
Bailey.] A doctor among the 


Jews. 

© The man without ſin, the methodiſt 
„ Rabbi, 3 

e Has perfectly cur'd the chloroſis of 
„% Tabby.” 


New BarTu Gero. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
this word as I have marked it, 
the final i like y in /ovely. Mr. 
Walker ſounds it rab'-be, or 
rab'-bi, and adds, that when 
pronounced in ſcripture, it 
ought to have the laſt ſyllable 
like the verb to vuy, 


RADIANCE, r'i-dzhens, 

RADIANCY, ra/-dzhen-ſy. 
S. | radiare, Lat.] . 

Sparkling luſtre, glitter. 


© The ſun 
„% Girt with omnipotence, with vadiance 
© erown'd 
„Ol majeſty divine.“ 
Miro. 


Theſe words I have marked 
according to Mr. Sheridan ; 
Mr. Walker ſounds them ra'- 
d&-inſe, or r#/-jE-anſe ; and 
ra“-dé-àn- d, or ra'-jE-an-ſE. 
Theſe two orthoepiſts differ in 
the ſame manner in the pro- 
nunciation of the di in Radiant, 


Rad.ate, Radiation, and Ra- 
. | 


| Walker adds, 


RADISH, rad'-diſh. S. 
[redic, Sax. radis, Fr.] A 
root which is commonly cul- 
tivated in the kitchen gardens. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal. 
ker agree in ſounding this word 
as I have marked it; the latter 
adds, This word is com- 
monly, but corruptly, pro— 
nounced as if written Reddiſh.“ 


RAISIN, re&z'n. S. [raifin, 
Fr.] A dried grape. 


I have marked this word af— 
ter Mr. Walker; Mr. Sheridan 
pronounces it razn; but Mr. 
It antiquity 
can give a ſanction to the pro- 
nunciation of a word, this may 
be traced as far back as the 


days of Queen Elizabeth, 


Falſtaff, in the firſt part of 
Henry the Fourth, being urged 


by the Prince to give reaſons 


for his conduct, tells him, that 
if raiſins were as plenty as 
blackberries, he would not give 
him one upon compullion, 
This pun evidently ſhows theſe 
words were pronounced exactly 
alike in Shakſpeare's time, and 
that Mr. Sheridan's pronuncia- 
tion Of this word, as if written 
ray.ſn, is not only contrary to 
the moſt ſettled uſage, but 
deſtructive of the wit of Shak. 
ſpeare.“ - 


To RANCH, rentſh'. V. A. 
[corrupted from wrench, John. 
ſon. | To ſprain, to injure with 
| violent contortion. 
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R A 1 


R A 2 


Hat ; ble: hall. Bet; bear; beter, Fit; fight; field. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan in the pronunciation of this 
rord ; Mr. Walker marks it 
rantſh, | 


" RARITY, ri-rit-y. S. Cra. 
rite, Fr. raritas, Lat.] Un- 
commonneſs, infrequency ; a 
thing vaiued {or its ſcarcity. 
II. Thinneſs, ſubtlety, the con- 


trary to deufity. 


„ Sorrove woul 1 be a rarity moſt belov'd, 
© It all could fo become it.” 
SHAKSPEARE 


I have marked this word ac- 
cording to Mr. Sheridan; Mr. 
Walker ſounds it, in the firſt 
ſenſe, like Mr. Sheridan ; but 
in the ſecond, he pronounces 
it rar'-E-tE, and ſubjoins, © The 
difference in the pronunciation 
of theſe words is not only ne- 
ceſfary to convey their different 
ſignification, but to ſhow their 
different etymology, The firſt 
(continues he) comes to us from 
the French ra-r:i-te, and the 
laſt from the Latin raras; 
which therefore, according to 
the moſt ſettled analogy of 'our 


Tanguage, ought to have the 


antepenultimate ſyllable ſhort.” 


Tf 1 may be allowed to offer 


my Tentiments, this diſtinction 


is ſurely too nice. 


RATHER, rartry'-tir. Ad. 

{ Johnſon ſays this is a com- 
parative from rath ; pa®, Sax. 
ſoon, } More willingly, with 
þetter liking ; preferably to the 
other, with better reaſon; in a 
'greater degree than otherwiſe ; 
more properly; eſpecially ; to 


have rather, to deſire in pre- 
ference, a bad expreffion ; it 


ſhonld be, Will rather. 


© You are come to me in a happy time, 
© The rather for I have ſome ſport in hand.”? 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker ſound this word as I have 
marked it. Mr. Nares pro- 
nounces it with the firſt {ylla- 
ble like that in Ra-ven. ** There 


is a pronunciation of this, and 


ſome few other words (ſays Mr. 
Walker) which may not im- 
properly be called diminutive. 
Thus in familiar converſation, 
when we wiſh to expreſs very 
little, we ſometimes lengthen 
the vowel, and pronounce the 


word as if written feetle. In 


the ſame manner (continues he), 
when rather ſignifies juſt pre- 
ferably, we lengthen the firſt 


vowel, and pronounce it long 


and ſlender, as if written ray- 
ther; and this, perhaps, may 
be the reaſon why the long 
ſlender ſound of the vowel has 
ſo much obtained, for both ana- 
logy and uſage ſeem to be 
clearly on the ſide of the other 
pronunciation.“ 


"To RAZE. fie. V. A. 
[raſer, Fr. raſus, Lat.] To 
overthrow, to ruin, to ſubvert ; 
to elface ; to extirpate, 


© Shed Chriftian.blood, and populous cities 
„% raze 5 
© Becaule they're taught to uſe ſome dil- 
„ f rent phraſe.” 
WALLER, 


I have marked this word 
after 


REC 


REC 


Not; h6te; nodſe. But; biſh; ble. Love-ly; Fe. Thin; Tunis. 


aſter Mr. Walker; Mr. She. 


ridan pronounces it raſe. 


' RECEPTACLE, reſ'-ſep- 
tekl. S. [receptaculum, Lat. 
A veflel or place into which 
any thing 1s received. 

© Leſt paradiſe a receptacle prove 

«+ To ſpirits foul, and all my trees their 


y 46 Prey.“ 
MiI LTO. 


I have marked this word 
after Mr. Sheridan, with the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable, in 
which he is ſupported by Mr. 
Entick. Dr. Johnſon and Dr. 
Aſh lay the ftreſs on the ſecond 
1ſyllable. Mr. Walker pro- 
nounces it reſ'-ſep-ta-kl, or 
re-ſep-ta-kl ; the firſt, he ſays, 
is by far the moſt falhionable, 
but the ſecond moſt agreeable to 
analogy and the ear. 


RECEPTORY, reſ-ſep- 
tur-Y. A. | receptus, Lat.] Ge- 
-nerally or popularly admitted. 


I have marked this word af- 
ter Mr. Sheridan, who places 
the accent on the lirſt ſyllable, 
as does Mr. Walker. The lat. 
ter tells us that Dr. Johnſon lays 
the ſtreſs on the firſt ſyllable; 
bu, in the ſeventh edition, I 
find it on the fecond, in which 
manner it is accented alfo by 
Dr. Aſh and Mr. Entick, See 
Decehtory. 


RECOGNISANCE, re-kon'- 


n. zèns. S.| reconnorfjance, Fr. | 


Acknowledgment of perſon or 
thing ; badge; a bond of re- 


| 6 My learning cannot anſwer.” 


cord teſtifying the recogniſor 


to owe unto the recogniſee a, 
certain ſum of money acknow-/ 


ledged in ſome court of re- 
cord. 


„She did gratify his amorous works 

* With that recogni ſante and pledge of love, 

„Which I firſt gave her, an handkerchief.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


I have marked this word af- 
ter Mr. Sheridan, who drops 
the g in pronouncing it, as alfo 
in recogniſce, while Mr. Wal- 
ker ſounds it. But there is no 
doubt that the beſt uſage is 


with Mr. Sheridan. See Cog. 
nance. 
RECOGNISOR, re-kon. 


nz r. S. [from recognoſco, 
Lat.] He who gives the recog- 
niſance. 


In this word Mr. Walker 
agrees with Mr. Sheridan in 
placing the accent on the laſt 
ſyllable, but he retains the g, as 
in Recogniſance, Mr. Bailey 


accords with theſe orthoepiſts. 


in the accent; but Dr. John. 
ſon and Dr. Aſh lay the ftreſs 
on the ſecond ſyllable. 


To RECONCILE, rek-kun- 
file. V. A. [reconcilier, Fr. 
reconcilio, Lat.] To compoſe 
differences, to obviate ſeeming 
contradictions; to make to like 
again; to make any thing con- 
liſtent; to reſtore to favour. 


© Queſtions of right and wrong, 
„Which though our conſciences have re- 
© concil'd, 
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REC 


Mr. Walker and Mr. En- 
tick lay the ſtreſs on the firſt 
ſyllable of this word; Dr. 
Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, 
and Mr. Sheridan, accent it on 
the laſt, which I have pre- 
ferred. | 


RECONCILER, rek-kun- 
file-ur. S. [from reconcilier, 
Fr.] One who renews friend- 
ſhip between others; one who 
diſcovers the conſiſtence be- 
tween propoſitions ſcemingly 
contradictory , 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Sheridan, accent this word 
on the penultima, which I have 
followed; Mr. Walker and 
Mr. Entick lay the ſtreſs on the 
firſt ſyllable. 


RECONDITE, r&-k&n'-dite. 
A. [reconditus, Lat.] Secret, 


profound, abſtruce. 


Mr. Sheridan makes the e, in 
the firſt ſyllable of this word, 
long; Mr. Walker ſounds it 
ſhort (rek'-kon-dite), and places 
the accent on the firſt ſyllabie. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Bailey 


lay the ſtreſs on the laſt ſylla- 
ble; Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Ken- 
rick, Dr. Aſh, Mr. Nares, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Fry, and Mr. En- 


tick, accent it on the ſecond, 


which I have followed. 


RECORD, 1ek'-ord. S. 
from recorder, Fr.] Regiſter, 
autllentick memorial. 


| 


„ — 


þ 


| 


REC 
Hit ; häte; hall. Bet; bar ; be&r. Fit; fight; field. 


© There piles of paper roſe in gilded reams, 
© The future r7ecords of the lover's flames. 


Mr. Walker pronounces this 
word rek'-ord, or rE-kord', the 
former of which I have pre- 
ferred, believing it to be the beſt 
uſage at preſent. The latter, 
with the e in the - firſt ſyllable 
long, and accent on the laſt, 1s 
univerſally agreed to be the 
pronunciation of the verb. 
Mr. Sheridan makes the e long 
alſo in the firſt ſyllable of the 
noun, but accents it thereon, as 
do Mr. Entick and Dr. Aſh. 
Dr. Johnſon lays the ſtreſs like- 
wiſe on the firſt ſyllable, but 
adds, The accent of the 
noun 1s indifferently on either 
ſyllable; of the verb always on 
the laſt.” Mr. Walker tells us 
we ſeldom heard the accent on 


| the ſecond ſyllable, till a great 


luminary of the law, as remark- 
able for the juſtneſs of his elo- 
cution as his legal abilities, 
brought it into faſhion in Weſt- 
minſter-Hall. He is decidedly, 
however, for the accent on the 
firſt ſyllable. Sce To Com. 


Merce. 


RECRIMINATOR, re- 
krim'-1n-a-tur. S. [from recrt- 
miner, Fr. | He that returns one 
charge with another. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Bailey, lay the ſtreſs on the 
penultima of this word; Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Walker ac- 
cent 1t .on the ſecond ſyllablc, 
which I have followed. 

| RECU- 
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REF 
Not; n$te; nooſe. Biit; baſh; blie. Love-l}; Fe. Thin; This. 


RECUSANT, rEk'-ki-z&nt. 
S. [recuſans, Lat.] One that 


refuſes any terms of communion ' 


or ſociety. 


All that are recuſants of holy rites.” 
Hori vpay, 


I have marked this word 
after Mr. Sheridan, with the ac- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable. Mr. 


Walker pronounces it rek'-ku- | 


rant, or rE-ku-ſant, but pre- 


fers the former, with the accent 


on *the frſt ſyllable like Mr. 
Sheridan, which 1s alſo the pro- 
nunciation of Mr. W. John- 
fon. Dr. Aſh, Dr. Johnſon, 
and Mr. Entick, lay the ſtreſs 
on the penultima. The ante- 
penultimate accent, however, 1s 
aſſuredly the beſt uſage at pre- 
ſent. 


REFECTORY, ref -ek-tur- 


y. S. | refedowe, Fr.] Room 
of refreſhment, eating room. 


* Hecells and reſectories did prepare, 
And large proviſions laid of winter fare.” 
DxYDeEN. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan, in placing the accent on 
the firſt ſyllable of this word, 
and founding the firſt e ſhort. 


Mr. Walker pronounces it r&- 


fek'-tur-E, or ref'-Ck-tur-E, and 
adds, Almoſt all the dictio— 
naries I have conſulted, ex- 
cept Mr. Sheridan's, place the 
accent on the ſecond ſyllable of 
this word; and yet ſo prevalent 
has the latter accentuation been 


of late years, that Mr. Nares is 
reduced to hope it is not fixed 


beyond recovery.” Dr. John- 


9 


REF 


' ſon, Dr. Aſh, and Mr. Entick, 


lay the ſtreſs on the ſecond 
ſyllable. 


REFLUENT, r&f'-fl&-Ent. 
A. [refluens, Lat.] Running 


back. 
„Tell, by what paths, 
* Back to the fountain's head the ſea con- 
© vevs | 
The 7efluent rivers, and the land repays.” 
BLACKMORE. 


Dr. Johnſon lays the ftreſs 
on the penultima of this word; 
Dr. Aſh, Mr. Entick, Mr. She- 
ridan, and Mr. Walker, place 
the accent on the firſt ſyllable, 
which I have followed. 


REFRACTORY, re-frak'- 
tuͤr- F. A. | refraftaire, Fr. re- 


FJractarius, Lat.] Obſtinate, 


perverſe, contumacious. 


„% There is a law in each well-order'd na- 
6 tion 
* To curb thoſe raging appetites that are 
«© Moſt dilobedient and ze frattory.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Mr. Bailey ſtands alone in 
laying the ſtreſs on the firſt ſyl- 
lable of this word ; Dr. John- 
ſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. Entick, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Walker, &c. 
are unanimous for accenting it 
on the ſecond ſyllable, 


REFUSE, ref'-fuſe. S. [re- 
Fus, Fr.] That which remains 
diiregarded when the reſt is 
taken. 
© Down with the falling ſtream the refuſe 


**. FUN 
To raife with joyful news his drooping 
ſon,” 
D&YDEN. 


All our orchoepiſts agree in 
placing 
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Hat ; häte; hall. Bet ; bear ; beer. 


placing the accent on the firſt 
ſyllable of this word, and only 
a few people lay the fireſs on 
the laſt. There is a difference 
however between Mr. Walker 
and Mr. Sheridan, in the ſound- 
ing of the laſt ſyllable; the 
latter pronounces it ref fuͤz, 
and the former as I have marked 
it. Mr. Walker ſubjoins, 1 
have given the ſharp or hiſſing 
ſound to the 5 in this word ac- 
cording to the analogy of ſub- 
ſtantives of this form which 
have a correſponding verb, and 
imagine 1 have the beſt uſage 
on my fide, though none of our 
orthoepiſis, but Dr. Kenrick, 
have made this diſtinction.“ 


REGULATOR, reg/-u-la- 
tur. S. | from regula, Lat.] One 
that regulates ; that part of a 
machine which makes the mo- 
tion regular. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Entick, 


and Dr. Aſh, accent this word 


on the third ſyllable; 
ridan and Mr. 


Mr. She- 
Walker on 


the firſt, which I have followed. 


REMEDILESS, rem'-me- 
dy-lis. A. [from remedium, 
Lat. | Not admitting remedy, 
irreparable, cureleſs. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Bailey, place the accent on 
the fecond ſyllable of this 
word ; Mr. Entick, Mr. She- 
ridan, and Mr. Walker, lay the 
fireſs on the firſt, which I have 
preferred. 


| 


— 


REN 
Fit ; fight ; field. 


To REMIGRATE, rem'-E- 
grate.' V. N. 
To remove back again. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Walker, who makes the 
e, in the firſt ſyllable, ſhort, and 
places the accent thereon. Mr. 
Sheridan alſo accents it on the 
ſame ſyllable, hut ſounds the e 
long, as alſo the 2 (which latter 
is hort in Mr. Walker's pro- 


nunciation). He marks it re'. 
mi-grate. It is likewiſe ac- 


cented on the firit ſyllable by 
Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Entick ; 
but Dr. Aſh lays the ſtreſs on 
the ſecond. The ſame dit. 
ference is obſervable in the 
pronunciation of the e and the: 
by Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal. 


ker in Remigration. 


REMORSE, re-mi'rs. S. 
[ remorſus, Lat.] Pain of 
guilt; anguiſh of a guilty con- 
ſcience. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan in the pronunciation of this 
word; Mr. Walker's is nearly 
the ſame (he ſounds the firſt e 
like e in me, and the o like o in 
nor) ; but he obſerves, © Se- 
veral orthoepifts, and ſome re- 


ſpettable ſpeakers, pronounce 


the o in this word like o in no.” 


RENDEZ Vous, rôn- dè- 
vo. 8. [rendezvous, Fr.] AC. 
ſembly, meeting appointed; 
place appointed for aſſembly. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan, except that he 
places 


remigi ro, Lat.] 


r amm at. a « A. bh 7 


—— a 9 


R E P 


R E S 


Not; note; nodſe. Bly : büln; blue, Love-ly; Be. Thin; Tuis. 


places the accent on the firſt 
ſyllable, both of the verb and 
noun. Mr. Walker ſounds it 
ren-de-vd'oz; but I cannot 
think it the beſt uſage to pro- 
nounce the 2, though the ,ac- 
ccat on che laſt ſyllable' ſeems 
to obtain the preference at pre- 
ſent, and it is fo accented by 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Bailey. 


Dr. Alh and Mr. Entick accord 
with Mr. Sheridan in laying the 
ſtreſs on the firſt ſyllable. 
The verb is pronounced like 
the noun. 


RENITENCY, re-ni'-ten- 
y. S. [from renitens, Lat. 
That reſiſtance in ſolid bodies, 
when they preſs upon, or are 
impelled one againſt another. 


In this word and Renttent, 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
agree in ſounding the 2 long, 
and laying the ſtreſs on the ſe- 
cond ſyllable. In the accent 
they are ſupported by Mr. En- 
tick, Dr. Aſh, and Mr. Bailey. 


Dr. Johnſon accents the firſt | 


{yllable. 


REPERTORY, rep'-per-' 
v | : by 
thr=\, S. | repertorre, Fr. reper- 
forium, Lat. | A treaſury, a ma- 
gazine. 


Dr. Aſh accents this word 
on the ſecond ſyllable; Dr. 
Johnſon, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. Walker, lay the ſtreſs on 


ſyllable, 


|  RESCISSORY, re-\iz'-zhir- 
re. A. [reſaſoire, Fr. reaſſus, 
Lat.) Having the power to cu 
oft, 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Walker; Mr. Sheridan 
pronounces it re{*.{iſ-ſur-}. 
The former makes the e long, 
and places the accent on the 
ſecond ſyllable, as do Dr. John- 
ſon, Dr. Aſh, and Mr. Bailey. 
Mr. Sheridan lays the ſtreſs on 


the firſt ſyllable. 
RESILIENCE, re-z11 .E. 


enſe. S. [from refilio, Lat.] 
The att of ſtarting or leaping 
back, 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Walker, who ſounds the s 
like z, Mr. Sheridan pro- 
nounces it rE-{\l'-yens. 


RESOLUBLE, r6&z'-8-1%. 
bl. A. [reſoluble, Fr. re and 


ſolubilts, Lat.] That may be 


melted or diflolved. 


word on the ſecond ſyllable, 
pronouncing it re-{ol'-ubl. I 
have marked it alter Mr. Wal. 
ker, who accents it on the firit 
as do Dr. Johnſon, 
Dr. Aſh, and Mr. Entick. 


To RESORT, re-2art. V. N. 
[refſortir, Fr.] To have re- 
courſe to; to frequent; to re- 


the firſt, Which I have fol- 
lowed. 


pair to; to fall back; a term in 
law. 


T 


« To 


Mr. Sheridan accents this 
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RET 


Hat ; bite; hall. Bet; bear; betr. Fit; fight; field. 


% To Argos' realms the victor god reſorts, 
* And enters cold Crotopus' humble 
© counts.” | 
Pork. 


I have followed Mr. She- 
ridan in the pronunciation of 
this word; Mr. Walker marks 
it r&-zort', and adds, Some 
ſpeakers pronounce this word 
ſo as to rhyme with /port ; but 
(continues he) as this is not the 
moſt uſual pronunciation, fo. it 
1s not the moſt agreeable to 


analogy * 


RESPECTABLE, r&-ſpCk/- 
ta-bl. A. [ reſpeFable, Fr.] De- 


ſerving of reſpett or regard. 


Mr. Walker pronounces this 
word- with the accent on the 
ſecond ſyllable as I have marked 


it, and tells us it is not to be 


found in the dictionaries of Mr. 
Sheridan, Dr. Aſh, Dr. Ken- 
rick, Mr. Perry, or Dr. John- 
ſon. But in the ſeventh edition 
of the latter I diſcover it, with 
the accent on the ſecond ſyl- 
tadle, in which manner it is alſo 


ſounded by Mr. Bailey, Mr. 


Entick, Mr. Scott, Mr. Bu- 


chanan, and Mr. W. Johnſon. 
Mr. Walker obſerves, ** This 
word, like ſeveral others of the 
fame form, is frequently dif- 


torted by an accent on the firſt 
{yllable.” 


RETAIL, re-tale. S. | from 


retailler, Fr.] Sale by ſmall 


quantities. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Bailey, and Mr. Shcridan, ac- 


| 


ly llable.“ 
agree with Mr. Walker that the 


cent this word on the laſt ſyl- 
lable, the ſame as the verb ; 
Mr. Walker tells us that the 
verb is ſometimes pronounced 
with the ſtreſs on the firſt ſylla- 
ble, and the noun on the laſt, 
but he accents it himſelf on 
the laſt, and the noun on the 
firſt, in which he is ſapported 
by Mr. Entick, and I believe I 
may venture to add, the beſt 
ulage. 


RETINUE, re-tin'-nu. S. 
( retenue, Old Fr.] A number 
attending upon a principal per- 
ſon, a train. 


© There appears 
© The long retiune of a proſperous reign, 
* A ſcrics of lucceſsful years.“ 
DzayDrs. 


Mr. Sheridan (after whom 1 
bave marked this word), Dr. 
Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. Bailey, 
and Mr. Entick, place the ac- 
cent on the ſecond ſyllable. 
Mr. Walker pronounces it 
ret'-E-nu, or reE-tin'-nu, and tells 

U 7 
us that this word was formerly 
accented on the ſecond ſy llable, 
but that the antepenultimate ac - 


cent has ſo generally obtained 


as to make it doubttul to which 
ſide the beſt uſage inclines, 
In this caſe then (continues 
he) analogy ought to decide for 
placing the accent on the hrll 
I cannot, however, 


ulage is ſo equally divided; 


on the contrary TI take it to be 
greatly in favour of the accent 


on the penultima, 


To 


REV 


RHO 


Not; note; nooſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-l}; e. Thin; THis. 


To RETRIBUTE, re-trib/- 
ute. V. A. [ratribee, Lat. re- 
tribuer, Fr.] To pay back, to 
make repayment of. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Sheridan, accent this word 
on the firſt * Ilable; (the Jatter 
marks it ret -tr\ but). I have 
followed Mr. Walker, who lays 
the ſtreſs on the ſecond ſyllable, 
as does Mt. Entick. 


REVENUE rev-en-u. S. 
| revenn, Fr.] Income, annual 
profits received from lands or 
other funds. 


& His vallals eaſy, and the owner bleſt, 
"They pay a trifle. and enjoy the reſt; 

* Fer ſo a nation's revenues are paid; 
The fſervant's faults are on the maſter 


« laid.“ 
Swirr. 


Nr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker accent this word either on 
the firſt, or ſecond, ſyllable ; 
but they both give precedence 
to the former, and Mr. Walker 
adds, he thinks that the belt. 

. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Bailey, and Mr. Entick, lay 
the ſtreſs on the ſecond [yllable. 


IT take the beſt uſage to be in 


favour of the antepenultimate 
accent. 


REVERY, rev'-er-y. S. 
{ reverte, Fr.] Looſe muſing, 
irregular thought. 


„% With a whirl of thought oppreſs'd, 
© I ſunk from recery to reſt.“ 
SWIFT. 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Entick 
accent this word on the laſt 


lyllable; Dr. Ach places it on 


the firſt when ſpelled as above, 
and laſt when written reverie. 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
(whom I have followed) lay the 
{treſs on the firſt ſyllable - the 
latter ſubjoins, This word 
ſeems to have been ſome years 
floating between the accent on 
the firſt and laſt ſyllable, but 
to have ſettled at laſt on the 
former.” 


REVIVISCENCY, re-vI- 
viſ'-ſen-[y. S. re ee 
vſcentia, Lat. | Renewal of 


life. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
this word as I have marked it; ; 


Mr. Walker gives it rev- d. 


vi- fèn-fé. 


To REVOLT, re-volt'. V. N. 


[ revolter,, Fr. revoltare, Italian. ] 


Jo fall off from one to ano- 
ther. 


I have marked this word after 


Mr. Sheridan, who is ſupported 


by Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Perry, 


and Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Wal- 


ker ronounces it r&. volt, or 


re-volt', but prefers the former, 
which rhy mes with Holt, Jott, 
&c. and is followed by. Mr, 
Nares, Mr. Scott, and Mr. W. 


Johnſon. 


RHOMB, rumb. S. e 
Fr. rhombus, Lat. goBCr, Gr.] 
A parallelogram or quadrangu- 
lar figure, having its four ſides 
equal, and conſiſting of parallel 

1 2 lines, 
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RIP. 


SAL 


Hat ; hate; hall. Bet; bear; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


lines, with two oppoſite angles 
acute, and two obtuſe. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces this 
word romb ; Mr. Walker, Mr. 
Perry, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. 
Scott, ſound it as I have marked 
it. 


RIDICULE, rid -y-kul, V. A. 
Tridicule, Fr. ridiculus, Lat. 
To expoſe to laughter, to treat 


with contemptuous merriment. 


© Thoſe, who aim at ridicule, 

© Should tix upon ſome certain rule, 

„% Which fairly hints they are in jeſt.” 
SWIFT. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal. 
ker agree in ſounding this word 
as I have marked it; but the 
latter obſerves, It is fre- 
quently miſpronounced by 
ſounding the firſt ſyllable like 
the adjective ved; an inac- 
curacy which cannot be too 
carefully avoided.” 


To RINSE, rin'ſe, V. A. 
[ Johnſon drives it from Ten, 
German ; but I rather think it 
is from vincer, Fr.] To waſh, to 
cleanſe by waſhing; to waſh 
the ſope out of clothes, 


In the above manner is this 
word pronounced by Mr. She. 
ridan and Mr. Walker; yet the 
latter tells us, It is often 
corruptly pronounced. as if 
written rTenje, rhyming with 


- ſenſe; but this impropriety is 


daily loſing ground, and is now 
almoſt confined to the lower 
order of ſpeakers.” 


ROME, room. S. | Roma, 
Lat.] The capital city of Italy, 
ſuppoſed to have been founded 
by Romulus, and once the mil. 
treſs of the world. 


From the ſame foes at laſt both felt their 
© doom; 

* And the ſame age ſaw learning fall and 
„% Rome.” 


Porr. 


Mr. Sheridan has not this 
word in his dictionary; I have 
marked it alter Mr. Walker, 
who properly obſerves, The 
0, in this word, 1s irrevocably 
fixed in the Engliſh ſound of 
that letter in move, prove, &c.” 
There are many however who 
ſound it rhyming with dome. 


8. 


QALAD, ſal'-lad. S. [ ſalade, 
Fr.] Food of raw herbs. 


I have pronounced this word 
after Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Walker ; but it is often cor- 


ruptly ſounded allet. 


SALAMANDER, ſal-a- 
man'-dur. S. [| ſalamander, Fr. 
Jalamandra, Lat.] An animal 
ſuppoſed to live in fire. 


Salamander live in fire; 
« Eagles to the {ky aſpire.” 
Cowr.xty. 


Mr. Sheridan, Mr, Walker, 
and Dr. Aſh, place the accent 
on the firſt ſyllable of this 
word; Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Bai- 
ley, and Mr. Entick, lay the 
{ſtreſs on the penultima, which 

I be- 


SAR 


SAT 


Not; nöte; nodſe. But; baſh; blue. Love-ly; lye. Thin; THis, 


I believe is the uſage moſt pre- 
valent. 


SALIENT, 
aliens, Lat. 


ſa 1118-4 ent. A. 
ſaillant, Fr. | 


Leaping, bounding ; beating, 


panting; ſpringing or ſhooting 
with a quick motion; jutting 
out, 


1 have marked this word like 
Mr. Walker; Mr. Sheridan 


pronounces it ſal'-lyant. 


ſa-li'-vel. A. 
Lat.] Relating to 


SALIVAL, 
[ Salva, 
ſpittle. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan, who makes the 2 
long. Mr. Walker pronpunces 
it Tab. E-val, or ſa-l!-val, but 
* the former with the i 
like e in me, and the accent on 
the firſt ſyllable. He ſounds 
Saltvous after the ſame manner; 
but Dr. Johnſon, Mr, Sheridan, 
Dr. Aſh, and Mr. Entick, lay 
the ſtreſs on the penultima of 
both words, and this is aſſuredly 
the beſt uſage, 


SARDIUS, ſa'r-dzhus. un- 
certain.] A ſort of Precious 
ſtone. 


I have marked this word after 


Mr; Sheridan ; Mr. Walker 
gives it, ſar'-dE-us, or ſar- 
| JE-Us. 


an odd ag ſar'-d6-niks. 
S. | ſardoine, Fr. A precious 
9 


Mr. Sheridan accents this 


word on the ſecond ſyllable; 
Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Entick, and Mr. Walker, lay 


the ſtreſs on the firſt, which 1 


have preferred, 


SATAN, \ſ#-tin. S. ſx, 
Heb. | The Prince of Hell, any 
wicked ſpirit. 


Though Mr. Walker and 
Mr. Sheridan ſound the a ſhort 
in the firſt ſyllable of Satanical 
and Satanicł, they make it long 
in this word. It is often miſ- 


pronounced as if written 
Sattan, 


SATELLITE, ſat-tel-lite. 
S. | /atelles, Lat. ſatellite, Fr. 


A ſmall planet revolving round 


a larger, 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan and Mr. Walker in the 
pronunciation of this word, 
who, together with Dr. John- 
ſon, Mr. Entick, and Dr. Aſh, 
accent it on the firſt ſyllable, 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves, ** This 
word 1s commonly pronounced 
in proſe with the e mute in the 
plural as in the ſingular, and is 
therefore only of three ſylla- 


| bles; but Pope has in the plu. - 


ral continued the Latin form, 
and aſſigned it four; I think, 


improperly.” Mr, Walker 
Joins Dr. Johnſon in con- 
demning this pronunciation, 


Dr. Kenrick ſounds it /a-tel[.1t, 
and he and Dr. Aſh lay the 


Rreſs on the ſecond ſyllable. 
| SATI. 
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SAU 


Hit ; häte; hall. Bet ; bear; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


SATIETY, ſa-ſi-e-ty. S. 


[ /atietas, Lat. Jatiete, Fr.| 
Fulneſs beyond defire or plea- 


ſure, more than enough, ſtate of 

being palled. | 

* He, trembling dramatiſt of notoriety, 

+ To ſpeculation, fears to add ſatiety.” 
ANDREWS. 


No word ſeems to have more 
embarraſſed our oithoepiſts than 
this. Mr. Walker has laboured 
much to convince us that it 
fhould be ſounded ſa-ti-E-te, 
and Dr. Kenrick and Mr. Perry 
Join in the ſame opinion. Mr. 
Walker's own words, however, 
ciearly ſhow that cuſtom 1s 
againſt hun, though analogy 


may and does weigh in his fa- 


vour ; he tells us that he con- 
fulted Mr. Garrick on this 
word, and that his anſwer was, 
it there were any rules for pro- 
nunciation, he was right in his, 
but that he (Mr. G.) and his 
literary friends pronounced it 
in the other manner. Dr. Jolin- 
fon likewiſe thought Mr. Wal- 
ker right, but that the greater 
number of ſpeakers were againſt 


SATIRE, ſat'-ur. S. | /atira, 
Lat. ſatire, Fr.] A poem in 
which wickedneſs or folly is 
cenſured. 


True poets can depreſs and raiſc ; 

© Are lords of infamy and praiſe : 
They are not ſcurrilous in ſatire, 
Nor willin panegyrick latter.” 

SWIFT. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces this 
word ſa'-ter. Mr. Walker 
ſounds it ſa'-tur, or ſat'-ur, the 
laſt of which I prefer, believing 
it to be the moſt general, though 
Mr. Walker thinks otherwiſe, 
and gives the preference to the 
former. He remarks that the 


laſt ſyllable is, by fome refined 


ſpeakers, pronounced tee, but 


this (continues he) is contrary 
to the general rule of pronounc- 
ing the unaccented 2 in ſimilar 
ſyllables.” Were the a ſounded 
ſhort in this word and long in 


| 


ö 


1 
| 
' 
[ 


Satyr (a ſilvan god), would it 
not be a good way of diſtin- 
guiſhing between theſe two 
words now ſo generally con- 
founded ? 


SAUCY, ſiw'-[&, A. [un- 


certain, | Pert, petulant, in- 


him; and though Dr. Lowth ſolent. 


was clearly of the ſame opi— 


nion, the learned Biſhop ſaid Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal— 
he could get no body to follow ker agree in pronouncing this 
him. Mr. Nares thinks it ought , word as I have marked it ; the 


to be pronounced 
Walker, merely to keep it as 
diſtinct as poſlible from Society. 
Mr. Fry tells us it is very dif— 


ficult to determine its proper 


pronunciation. Aſluredly the 
beſt uſage is with Mr. Sheridan, 


5 


| 


' 


like Mr. latter ſubjoins, The regular 


ſound of this diphthong mult 
be carefully preſerved, as the 
Italian ſound of 4 given to 
It in this word, and in ſaucer, 
daughter, &c. is only heard 
among the vulgar,” | 

To 


SCA 


SCI 


- 


Not; note; nooſe. But; bath; blue. Love-ly; le. Thin; THis, 


To SAUNTER, ſa'n-tiir. 
V. N. {from autiller, Fr.] To 
wander about idly, to loiter, to 
linger. 


&© Led by my hand, he ſaunter'd Europe 
„% round, 
© And gathcr'dev'ry vice in ev'ry ground.” . 
Pore. 


Mr. Sheridan ſounds this 
word as I have marked it; Mr. 
Walker pronounces it ſan'-tur, 
or ſawn'-tur. He adds, The 
firſt mode of pronouncing this 
word is the moſt agreeable to 
analogy, if not in the moſt ge- 
neral uſe; but where uſe has 
formed ſo clear a rule as in 
words of this form (continues 
he), it is wrong not to follow 
wes 


SAUSAGE, ſau'-{idje. S. 
[ /aucifſe, Fr.] A roll or ball 
made commonly of pork or 
veal, minced very ſmall, with 
{alt and ſpice. 


Mr. Walker pronounces this 
word, firſt as I have marked it, 


and then ſaſ'-ſidje (the latter 


is the ſame in ſound as Mr. 
Sheridan's pronunciation). He 
then adds, This word is pro- 
nounced in the firſt manner by 
the correct, and in the. ſecond, 
by the vulgar ſpeaker.” 


SCARIFICATOR, ſkar'-v- 
{}-ka-tur. S. [from /carrfico, 
Lat. | One who ſcarifics. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Walker, 
Dr. Ath, and Mr. Entick, lay 


the ſtrels on the penultima of 


9 


| . 


this word ; Mr. Sheridan places 
the accent on the firſt ſyllable, 
which I have followed. 


To SCATH, ſki'th, V. A. 
[ncea®an, npcatan, Sax.| To 
waſte, to damage, to deſtroy. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan, who ſounds the 
a long, like a in hate; Mr. 
Walker pronounces it ſkath, 
making the @ ſhort, like a in 


fat. 


SCEPTICK, ſkep'-tik. See 
Sheptick, 


SCHEDULE ſèd'-dzhül. S. 
[ ſchedula, Lat. cedule, Fr.] 
A ſmall ſcroll ; a little inven— 
tory. 

& All ill, which all 
66 mg er” or peets ſpake, and all which 
TS; une d in ſchedules unto this by me, 


Fall on that man.“ 
Dox NE. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan in the pronunciation of this 
word; Mr. Walker, in the 
text of his dictionary, ſounds 
it ſed'-jule (which is juſt like 
Mr. Sheridan's, deviating ſolely 
in the u/) ; but in his introduc- 
tion, page 41, he tells us it 
ſhould be pronounced /eddule. 


SCIOMACHY, ki-0m'-ma-' 
ky. S. C and Ain, Gr. 
Battle with a ſhadow. 


I have marked this word after 
Ir. Sheridan, who. ſounds the 


Jci St, Mr. Walker pronounces 
1. 
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SED 


SEP 


Hit ; hate; hall. Bet; bear; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


it ſi-om'-ma-ke. Theſe two 
orthoepiſts, together with Dr. 
Kenrick, and Dr. Aſh, place 
the accent on the ſecond ſylla- 
ble; Dr. Johnſon (in the 7th edi- 
tion), Mr. Entick, and Mr. 
Bailey, lay the ſtreſs on the 
firſt. See Monomachy. 


SCORDIUM, {ki'r-dzhim. 
S. | ſcordium, Lat.] An herb. 


The above is Mr. Sheridan's 
pronunciation; Mr. Walker 
marks the word ſkor-dE-um, or 
{kor-j&-um. 


SEA, ſe. S. [p#, Sax. ce, or 
zee, Dutch.] The occan, the 
water oppoſed to the land; a 
collettion of water, a lake; 


proverbially for any large | 
quantity; any thing rough and 


tempeſtuous; halt-ſeas over, 
half drunk. 


% Did I but purpoſe to embark with thee, 
„ On the ſmooth ſurface of a ſummer's 
6 fog F* 
PRIOR. 


4 


Our orthoepiſts are unani- 
mous in {ſounding this word the 
ſame as if it were written /ce ; 
but there is a vulgar pronuncia— 
tion which prevails in ſome 
counties of ſounding it Jay, 
rhyming with day, which ſhould 
be carefully avoided. 


SEDULOUS, ſed'-du-lus. 
A. | ſedulus, Lat.] Aſſiduous, 
induſtrious, laborious, diligent, 
painful. 


„Not ſedulous by nature to endite 
« Wars, hitherto the only argument 
1 Heroick deem'd.“ 


6 


M1LTON, 


The above 16 Mr. Sherjdan's 


pronunciation of this word ; 
Mr. Walker marks it {ed'-du- 
lus, or ſed'-ju-lus. 


SELENOGRAPHY, ſe-Ile- 
nog'-graf-v, S. [atamn and 
yeaew, Gr. A deſcription of 
the moon. 


I have followed Mr. Sheridan 
and made the e long in the firſt 
ſyllable of this word; Mr. 
Walker ſounds it ſhort, pro- 
nouncing the word {el-lE-nog'. 
gräf- &. Dr. Johnſon accents 
it on the {ſecond ſyllable; Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Walker lay 
the ſtreſs on the third. 


SELLANDER, ſel-1en-dur, 
S. [ uncertain, A dry ſcab in a 
horſe's hough or paſtern. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounce; 
this word as I have marked it; 
Mr. Walker ſounds it ſ{al'-lan- 
dur. | 


SEMIPEDAL, ſem-mF\-pE'. 
del. A. [ſemi and pedis, Lat.] 


Containing halt a foot. 


Mr. Walker pronounces this 
word {E-mip'-E-dal, with the 
accent on the ſecond ſyllable ; 
I have marked it after Mr. 
Sheridan, who lays the ſtreſs 
on the penultima, as do alſo Dr. 


Johnſon and Dr. Aſh. 


SEPARATOR, ſep'-per-a- 
tur. S. | from ſeparo, Lat. | One 


— 


who divides, a divider. g 
5 Dr. 


SER 


N6t; note; nodſe. Bit; baſh; blue. Love-ly; He. Thin Tis, 


Dr. Johnſon accents this 
word on the penultima; Dr. 
Aſh, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 
Walker, lay the ſtreſs on the 
firſt ſyllable, which I have fol- 


lowed. 


SEQUESTRATOR, ſek- 
wel.tra'-tur, S. | from eg, 
Lat.] One who takes from a 
man the profits ol his pol- 
{e{lions, 


Mr. Sheridan accents this 
word on the firit ſyllable ; Dr. 
Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. Entick, 
and Mr. Walker lay the ſtreſs 
on the penultima, which I take 
to be the beſt uſage. 


| SERPIGO, ſtr-pt'-g8. Lr. 
$1g0, Lat.] A kind of tetter. 


6 For thy own bowels, which do call thce 
& fire, 
«© Do curſe the gout, ſerp1go, and the 
rheum, 
« For ending thee no ſooner.“ 
SHAKSPEARE, 


have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan, who accents it 
on the ſecond ſyllable, and 
makes the i long, like i in /ig/t, 
ligůit, &c. Mr. Walker marks 
it in the ſame manner in the 
text of his Dittionary, ; but 
this ſeems to be an error of the 
preſs, ſince, in his introduction, 
he tells us the 2 onght to be pro- 
nounced hke e in me, He 
agrees with Mr. Sheridan, how- 
ever, in accenting it on the ſe— 
cond ſyllable, as do alſo Dr. 
Johnſon, Dr. Kenrick, and Dr. 
Aſh, 


| 


S E W 


SESQUIPEDAL, ſ&\'-lwþ. 
p6-del. A. ſeſquipedalis, Lat.] 


Containing a foot and a half. 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Sheri— 
dan, accent this word on the 
firſt ſyllable, which 1 have 
adopted. Dr. Aſh lays the 
ſtreſs on the penultima, and 
Mr. Walker on the antepenul- 
tima, pronouncing it {cſ-kwip'- 


pe-dal. 


SESQUIPLICATE, ef. 
kwip'-plE-kat. A. | from /e/qur- 
plex, Lat. | In mathematicks, is 
the proportion one quantity or 
number has to another, in the 
ratio of one half. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Sheridan, 
and Dr. Ath, accent this word 
on the firſt ſyllable; Mr. Wal- 
ker lays the ſtreſs on the ante- 
penultima, which I regard as 
the beit uſage. 


To SEW, ſö. V. N. [ ſuo, 
Lat.] To join any thing by the 
uſe of the needle. V. A. To 


join by threads drawn with a 
needle. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker both pronounce this word as 
I have marked it, rhyming with 
no; but ſome affected ſpeakers 
ſound it as ik it rhymed with 


few, 
SEWER, für. S. [uncer- 


tain. | An oflicer who ſerves up 
a feaſt; a paſlage for water to 
run through, now corrupted 


U to 
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SHI 
Hit; häte; hill. Bit; btar; beér. Flt; fight; field. 


to SHORE, He that uſes a 
needle. 


„ Marſhall'd feaſt, 
6 8 up in hall with ſewers and ſene- 
„male: 


Ihe {kill of artifice or ofkce mean.“ 
MiLTOXN. 


Mr. Walker pronounces this 
word as I have marked it ; Mr. 
Sheridan ſounds it the ſame 
when it ſignifies he that uſes a 
needle ; but when it means an 
officer w ho ſerves up a feaſt he 
marks it ſu'-ur. Commonſewer 
1 now umverſally pronounced 
commonſhore, 


„ While he, admir'd, careſs'd, 
„% Belov'd, Ye ev'ry where a welcome 
© gucl 


& With brutes of rank and fortune plays the 
© whore, 


* For this unnat'ral luſt a common ſewer.” 
CHURCHILL. 


SH AMOIS, ſham -myY. S. 
{chamots, Fr.] A kind of wild 
goat. See Chamots, | 


To - SHEW, ſhö. V. A. 
Lelouen, Dutch. To Show. 


This 1s conſidered by Dr. 
Johnſonas an improper ſpelling ; 
it is too often fo written how- 
ever, and a great many pro- 
nounce it as if it rhymed with 
knew ; but both Mr. Sheridan 
and Mr. Walker found it the 
fame as the proper ortho- 
graphy. 


* Higher than all the reſt, ſee Branſby ſtrut: 


& A mighty Gulliver i in Lillipat ! 


6« Ludicrous nature! which at once could 
& ſhew 


A man lo very high, fo very low.” 
CaUACHILL, 


SHIPWRECK, ty p'1tk, 8. 


. SIG 


ip and wreck, | The deſ- 


truttion of ſhips by rocks or 


ſhelves ; the parts of a fhattered 
ſhip ; deſtruktion, miſcarriage. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Walker; Mr. Sheridan 
pronounces it ſhip'-rak ; but 
Mr. Walker lays this is grown 
vulgar. 


SHIRE, ſhEre. S. [ycin, 
from inan, to divide, Sax. | 
A diviſion of the kingdom, a 
county. 


„Rough country knights are found of 
66 every. fhare ; 
« Of every taſhion gentle fops appear.” 
ADD1isOYN. 


Mr. Sheridan ſounds the i in 
this word long, like 2 in fight, 
(hire); Mr. W. alker, whom 1 
have followed, Pronounces it 
like e in me. 


SHOVE, ſhon. The preterit 
of SHINE. 


« Fine as a filmy web beneath it one 
+ A vell, that dazzl'd like a co fun.” 
OPZ. 


Our orthoepiſls accord in 
giving the ſhort found to the 0 


in this word. Mr. Walker re- 


marks that it is frequently pro- 
nounced fo as to rhyme with 
tone ; but the ſhort ſound of 9 
is by far the moſt uſual among 
thoſe wha may be ſtyled polite 
ſpeakers. 


SIGH, l. S. [from ſpican, 
J1cerran, Sax. ſuchten, Dutch. | 


| A violent and auible emiſhon 


of 


2 2 $5 


WT, — 


SK E 
Not; n6te; noòſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-lÞ; Fe. Thin; THis. 


of breath which has been long | 


retained. 


© A melancholy tear afflicts my eye; 
% And my heart labours with a ſudden 
«6 figh. * 


PRIOR. 


Our orthoepiſts agree in 
ſounding this word as I have 
marked it; but there is a very 
extraordinary pronunciation of 
it in London and on the ſtage, 
which approaches nearly to 


feythe, 


„ er ſis/-na-tſhur. 
| ſagnature, Fr. ftgnatura, 
5 ig no, Lat. A ſign or 
mark impreſſed upon any thing; 
a ſtamp; a mark upon any 
matter, particularly upon plants, 


by which their nature or me- 


dicinal uſe is pointed out ; 
proof, evidence; among prin- 
ters, ſome letters or figure to 
duſtlinguiſh different ſheets, 


The above 1s Mr. Sheridan's 
Pronunciation ; Mr. Walker 
gives it ſig'-na-ture, 


_ SILICIOUS, ſ1-1ſh!-us. A. 
from cilicium, Lat. 
hair. 


I have followed Nr. Sheridan 


and made the 2, in the brit ſyl- 
lable of this w rod: long; Mr. | 
W. alker pronounces it. {E-I1ſh'- 


us, the 7 ſhort like e in Me, 


SKEPTICK, ſkep'-tik. S. 
census, Gr.] One who daubts, 
or pretends to doubt of every 
thing. 


Made of 


SLA 


& Skepticks (who ſtrength of argument 
% makes out, 


© That wiſdom's deep inquiries end in 
doubt) 
Hold this aſſert ion poſitive and clear, 
„That ſprites are pure deluſions rais'd by 
« fear.“ 
Gar. 


If we are to conſider Dr. 
Johnſon's Dittionary as the 
ſtandard of Engliſhorthography, 
this word is often improperly 
written Sceptic. In the latter 
caſe Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
it the ſame as when ſpelled 
Shepitich, which I regard as the 
beſt uſage, and this is ſupported 
by Mr. Nares. Mr. Walker 
ſounds it the ſame as the two 
former when written after Dr. 
Johnſon's orthography ; but 


ſceptich, ſep! tik, though he 
refers you to Skeptich, the ſame 
as Dr. Johnſon, where he ex- 
preſſes his diſapprobation of 
its being written witha 4. He 


ever with the orthography of 
our great lexicographer 1 in ſpell- 
ing and pronouncing Skeptical 
and Skepticiſm with a # but 
this is now* the eflabliſhed 
orthography of our beſt diftio, 
naries. 


: To SLABBER, flob' bike. 
V. N. [ flabben, flabberen, 
Dutch. ] To let the ſpittle fall 
from the mouth, to drivel; t 
ſhed or pour any thing. 


Mr. Walker pronounces this 
- word flab' -bur, or {10h -bur, and 
tells us, Thie ſecond Grand 3 18 


by much the moſt uſual; but 
U 2 55 as 


he pronounces it, when ſpelled: 


has reluctantly complied hoẽw-- 


7 
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& x 
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Te. 
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8 L O 
at ; hate; hall, 


as it is in direct oppoſition to 
the orthography, it ought to be 
diſcontinued, and the à reſtored 
to its true ſound. Correct 
uſage (continues he) ſeems 
ſomewhat inclined to this re- 
formation, and every lover of 
correttnefs ought to favour it.“ 
I have followed Mr. Sheridan, 
however, who ſounds it the 
lame as Mr. Walker's ſecond 
pronunciation, which is moſt 
ailuredly the beſt uſage, and in 
which manner he pronounces 
the a in Slabberer, while Mr. 
Walker continues the ſound of 
a in hat, In Slab and Slabby, 
they both give the latter ſound 
to the a, 


To SLAKE, flake. V. A. 
from Slack, Skinner. |] To 
quench, to extinguiſh. V. N. 
To grow leſs tenſe, to be re- 
Jaxed. 

She perceiving that his Jame did. flake, 
9 A: 2 lov'd her ouly for his trophy's 


„ ſake,” 
Brown 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker accord in ſounding this word 
as I have marked it; but the 
latter obſerves there is a cor— 


rupt pronunciation of it like 
the word {lack, 


SLOUGH, flou. S. [yloz, 
Six, ] A deep miry place. 
II. The ſkin winch a ſerpent 
calls off at his periodical reno- 
vation, III. The part that ſe— 
paratcs from a foul fore, 


Mr, Sheridan pronounces this 


Johnſon, 


SOJ 


Bet ; bear ; beer. Flt; fight; kield. 


word as I have marked it. Mr. 
Walker ſounds it the ſame as 
Mr. Sheridan when it ſignifies 
a deep miry place; but in the 
ſecond and third ſenſes he pro- 
nounces it {luff. 


SOFT, ſdft. A. Trorr, Sax. 


ſaſt, Dutch. | Not hard; duc- 


tile; flexible, yielding; tender, 
timorous; mild, gentle, meek, 
civil, placid ; effeminate, vici— 
ouſly nice; delicate, elegantly 
tender; weak, ſimple ; ſmooth, 
flowing. 


In this word and its relatives, 
Mr. Sheridan ſounds the o like 
a in hatl ; I] have followed Mr. 
Walker, who obſerves, © When 
this word 1s accompanied with 
emotion, it is ſometimes length- 
ened into aut, as Mr. Sheri- 
dan has marked it; but in other 
caſes, ſuch a pronunciation 
(continues he) borders on vul- 
garity.“ 


SOJOURN, f&.jurn. S. 
[ ſejour, Fr.] A temporary re- 
ſidence, a caſual and no ſettled 
habitation. 


© Scarce view'd the Galilean towns, 
© And once a year Jerulalem, few days 
«© Short ſojourn.” 

MIL TON. 


Mr. Entick accents both this 
word and the verb on the laſt 
ſyllable; I have followed Dr. 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Waker, and Dr. Aſh, who lay 
the flreſs on the firſt, in each 
inſtance. It 1s to 1 wiſhed 
however that the noun were 

accented 


% | AohRe Rs 


SOL 


accented on the laſt ſyllable, as | 


a diſtinttion ; Dr. Johnſon tells 
us it was anciently ſo ſounded, 


and Dr. Aſh ſays it is ſometimes | 


ſo pronounced now. Milton 
has accented it both ways : 


© Thee I reviſit now, 
* Fſcap'd the Stygian pool, though long 
& detain'd 
In that obſcure ſojourn.” | 
PARADISE Los r. 


To SOLDER, ſod-dur. V. A. 
[ ſouder, Fr.] To unite or faſten 
with any kind of metallick ce- 
ment; to mend, to unite any 
thing broken. 


ct 
cc 
14 


Learned he was in med'c'nal lore ; 
For by his tide a pouch he wore 
Replete with ſtrange hermetick powder, 
% That wounds nine miles point-blank 
„ would ſolder.” 

BUTLER. 


By Dr. Johnſon's referring 
from this. word to Soder, it 
ſeems, though he has both words, 
he preferred the latter. Mr. 
Sheridan ſounds both as I have 
marked this; Mr. Walker pro- 
nounces Soder the ſame as Mr. 
Sheridan, but Solder, fol/-dur, 


SOLDIER, ſôö'L-dzhéèr. S. 
[ ſoldat, Fr.] A fighting man, 
a warrior; it is generally uſed 
of the common men, as diſtinct 
trom the commanders. 


None ever acted both parts bolder, 
« Both of a-chieitayn and a ſoldier“ 
Bur LER. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Walker 
ſounds it {ol'-jur; but I much 
miſtake if it is not generally 
pronounced {0o-dzher in the 
army. 


SOP 
Not; noͤte; nodſe. Blit; baſh; bile. Love-l}; Be. Thin; - This. 


SOOT, ſut. S. [et, Dutch.] 
Condenſed or embodied ſmoke. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Walker 
ſounds it ſoot, and adds, Not- 
withſtanding I have Mr. She- 
ridan, Mr. Nares, Dr. Kenrick, 
W. Johnſon, Mr. Perry, and 
the profeſſors of the Black 
Art themſelves, againſt me in 
the pronunciation of this word, 
I have ventured to prefer the 
regular pronunciation to the 
irregular. The adjective /ooty 
(continues he) has its regular 
found among the correcteſt 
ſpeakers, wiich has induced 
Mr. Sheridan to mark it ſo; 
but nothing can be more abſurd 


| than to pronounce the ſubſtan. 


tive in one manner, and the ad- 
jettive derived from it by adding 
, in another. The other or- 
thoepiſts, therefore, who pro- 
nounce both theſe words with 
the o like 4, are more con- 
ſiſtent than Mr. Sheridan, 
though upon the whole, not ſo 
right.“ In Sootineſs there is 
the ſame difference between 
theſe orthoepiſts in the ſound of 
the 00, 


SOPHISTICATOR, 6. 
fiſ'-ty-ka-tur, S.[ ſophaſtuqueur, 
Fr.] Adulterator, one that 
makes things not genuine, 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh lay 


the ſtreſs on the penultima of 
this word; Mr. Sheridan and 


| Mr, Walker place the accent 


On 
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SOR 
Hlt; häte; hl, Bt; bdar ; befr. Fit; fight; field. 


on the ſecond ſyllable, which I 
take to be the beſt uſage. 


SOPORIFICK, ſ6-p6-rif'- 
fik. A. [por and facto, Lat. 
Cauſing ſleep, opiate, ' 


I have made the o, in the firſt 
ſyllable of this word, long, like 
Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Walker 
ſounds it ſhort, pronouncing the 
word ſop-6-rif'-fik. The ſame 
difference is obſervable between 
theſe orthoepiſts in the pro- 
nunciation of Soporrtferous and 


Soporrferouſneſs. 


-SORD, ſord. S. Turf, 
graſſy ground. 


Dr. Johnſon ſays this word is 
corrupted from Sward, and this 
induces me to prefer Mr. Wal- 
ker's pronunciation, after whom 
T have marked the word. Mr. 
Sheridan ſounds it ſod, the ſame 
as the word Sod, 


_ SORORICIDE, 16-rd/-ry- 
ſide. S. | ſoror and cado, Lat. 
The murder of a lifter, 


The above is Mr. Sheridan's 
pronunciation; Mr. Walker 
ſounds the word 1 6-ror'-re. 
ſide. 


SORT, ſort. S. | ſorte, Fr.] 
A kind, a ſpecies ; a manner, a 
form of being or atting ; a de- 
gree of any quality; a claſs, 
or order of perſons; rank, 
condition above the vulgar; a 
lot. In this laſt ſenſe out of 
ule, | 


— — 


- 


{ 


SOU 


Both Mr. Walker and Mr. 
Sheridan agree in ſounding this- 
word as I have marked it: The 
former adds, ** There is an af- 
fected pronunciation fo as to 
rhyme with port, This af- 
fectation, however, (continues 
he) ſeems confined to a few in 
the upper ranks of life, and 1s 


not likely to deſcend to their 


inferiors, as it does not appear 
to have made any progrefs 
among correct and claflical 
ſpeakers.” I have often heard 
it, however, pronounced 1n the 
laſt mentioned manner by the 
lower claſs of people, ſo that it 
ſeems to belong to the low, as 
well as the high, vulgar, 


SOUTERRAIN, ſo/-ter-ran. 


S. [ /ſouterrain, Fr. | A grotto or 


cavern 1n the ground. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan, who, in accent- 
ing it on the firſt ſyllable, is ſup- 
ported by Dr. Johnſon and 
Dr. Aſh. Mr. Walker lays 
the ſtreſs on the laſt ſyllable, 
pronouncing the word { 60-tCr- 
räne'. 


SOUTHERLY, fürn'“-Er- 
ly. A. | from ſouth. | Belonging 
to any of the points denominated 
from the ſouth, not abſolutely 
ſouthern; lying towards the 
ſouth; coming from about the 
louth. | 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Walker 


. . 1 / 
gives it furu'-ur-lè, or ſour - 


ur-IE, 


SPE 


SPI 


Not; n6te; nodſe. Bit; bath; blue. Love-l} ; Fe. Thin; This, 


ur la, and ſays ** the diphthong 
in this word and Southern has 
fallen into a contraction by a 
fort of technical ſea-pronun- 
ciation ; but both of them ſeem 
to be recovering their true 
diphthongal ſound, though the 
latter ſeems farther advanced 
towards it than the former.” 
In Southernwood, Mr. Walker 
joins Mr. Sheridan and pro- 
nounces the firſt ſyllable ſurtu ; 
but in Southward, he gives it 
ſoutk'-ward, or ſuTH'-urd. Mr. 
Sheridan's pronunciation is 
ſuTu -crd. 


SPANIEL, ſpan'-yel. S. 
i Jrſpaniolus, Lat. epagneul, Fr. | 
A dog uſed for ſport in the 
field, remarkable for ſagacity 
and obedience; a low, mean, 
incaking fellow. 
« I am your ſpantel; and, Demetrius, 
te The more you beat me I will fall on 


Mu.“ 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker ſound this word as here 
marked; it is much pronounced 
by ſportſmen, I believe, as if 
written ſpannel; but care 
{hould be taken, to guard againſt 
this error. 


SPECULATOR, ſpek'-ku- 
la-tur. S. [ ſpeculator, Lat.] 
One who forms theories; an 
obſerver, a contemplator; a 
ſpy, a watcher. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, accent this word 
on the penultima ; Mr, Sheri— 


9 


| 


dan and Mr. Walker lay the 


ſtreſs on the firſt ſyllable, which 
I have followed. 


SPIRACLE, ſpi'-rekl. S. 
[ ſptraculum, Lat.] A breath- 
ing hole, a vent, a ſmall aper- 
ture, 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 


dan, and made the 2, in the firſt 
ſyllable of this word, long ; 


Mr. Walker ſounds it ſhort, 
ſpir'-a-kl, 


SPIRIT, ſper'-it. S. [ ſpiritus, 
Lat.] Breath, wind in motion; 
an immaterial ſubſtance ; the 
{ſoul of man; an apparition ; 
ardour, courage; genius, vigour 
of mind; intellectual powers 
diſtintt from the body; ſenti- 
ment; eagerneſs, deſire; man 
of activity, man of life; that 
which gives vigour or cheerful- 
neſs to the mind; any thing 
eminently pure and refined; 
that which hath power of 
energy ; an inflammable liquor 
raiſed by diſtillation. 

Lor once diſturb their heav*nly ſpirits 
© With Scapin's cheats, or Cæſar's merits." 
PRIOR. 


Mr. Walker marks this word 
ſpir'-it, and tells us, The ge- 
neral found of the firſt 2 was, 
till lately, the ſound of e in 
merit; but a very laudable at- 
tention to propriety has nearly 
reſlored the 2 to its true ſound ; 
and now birit ſounded as if 
written ſperit, begins to grow 
vulgar,” Notwithſtanding this 
high authority, I cannot per- 
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ſuade myſelf but the beſt uſage 
is with Mr. Sheridan; and, in 
conſequence, I have pronounced 
the word after him. Indeed 
the difference is ſcarcely per— 
ceptible in common converſa- 
tion. 


SPLENISH, ſplen-1ſh. A. 
[ from /plen, Lat.] Fretful, 
peeviſh. 


“% Yourſelves you mult engage 
©& Somewhat to cool your len rage, 
« Your grievous thir{t ; and to allwage 
„ That firſt, you drink this liquor.” 
DAAVTYTTON. 


Mr. Walker pronounces this 
word ſplen'-1ſh; but notwith- 
ſtanding his regarding Mr. She- 
ridan's making the e long as an 
abſurdity, I have ventured to 


follow him, as I think it the beſt 


uſage, 


SPRINGY, ſprin'-jy. A. 
[from ſpringe.] Elaſtick, hav- 
ing the power of reſtoring It - 
ſelf. 11. Full of ſprings or 
fountains. 

« Had not the maker wrought the ſpringy 


6 frame, 
* Such as it is, to fan the vital flame, 
„The blood, defrauded of its nitrous 


cc 


ood, 
&& Had cool d and languiſh'd in th' arter:al 
road; 
« While the tir'd heart had trove, with 
& fruitleſs pain, 
* the lazy tide alang the vein.” 
3 


J have ſounded this word 
like Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Wal- 
ker marks it ſprin ja, or 
ſpring'-E, and thinks pronounc- 
ing it in the firſt manner, which 
is juſt the ſame as Mr. Sheri— 
dan's, highly abſurd, It ſeems 


S T O 
Hit ; häte; hall. Bet; bear ; beer. Fit; fight; field, 


| however to be the eſtabliſhed 


uſage, though I agree wuh-Mr, 
Walker, that when it ſignifies 

< full of ſprings or fountains,” 
it ſhould then be ſpring'-E, and 
nothing but an overſight in Mr. 
Sheridan could have prevented 
his making the diſtinction. 


STIPENDIARY, fti-pen'- 
dzher-y. A. [ ſtipendiarius, 
Lat.] Receiving ſalaries, per— 
forming any ſervice for a ſtated 
price, S, One who performs 
any ſervice for a ſettled -pay- 
ment. 


& Tf thou art become 
© A tyrant's vile Ripendigry, with grief 
6 That valour thus triumphant I behold, 
++ Which after all its danger and brave toil, 
„ Delerves no honour from the gods or 
„ men.” 


GLOvER. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
this word as I have marked it: : 


Mr. Walker ſounds it ti. -pen' - 
de-a-re, or {ti-pen'-jE-a-re., 


STOMACHICK, -116-mak'z 
Ik. S. [ ſtomachique, Fr.] A 
medicine for the ſtomach. 
A. Relating to the ſtomach, 
pertaining to the ſtomach. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker pronounce this word as I 
have marked it ; yet the latter 
adds, We not unfrequently 
hear it pronounced Stomatick ; 
but this pronunciation, though 
not conkned to the vulgar, is fo 
groſs an irregularity as to de- 
ſerve the reprobation of every 
correct ſpeaker,” 

To 


Pp Na hrs, ts RW 


STU 
Not; n6te; nooſe. But; baſh; 


To STREW, ſtrö. V. A. 
[ /trawan, Gothick ; /troyen, 
Dutch; che apian, Sax. To 
{ſpread by being ſcatiered ; to 
{ſpread by ſcattering ; to ſcatter 
looſely. 


* Extended thus, in his obſcene abode, 

* They leave the beaſt; but firſt ſweet 
„ flow'rs are fred 

« Beneath his body, broken boughs and 
© thyme, k 

„% And pleaſing Caſia juſt renew'd in 
% prime.“ 

D&YDEN. 


Dr. Johnſon has retained both 
this ſpelling and /trow, but he 
recommends the latter, as he 
fays it 1s that which reconciles 
etymology with pronunciation. 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
pronounce the word, ſpelled 
either way, the ſame as I have 
marked it; but it is often 
ſounded ftra, when written 
tre, a pronunciation carefully 
to be avoided, 


STUDIOUS, ſtu'-dzhus. A. 
[ ſtudicux, Fr. ſtudioſus, Lat.] 
Given to books and contempla- 
tion, given to learning; dili— 
gent, buſy; attentive to, care- 
ful; contemplative, ſuitable to 


meditation. 


„ Let my due feet never fail 
„% To walk the fudious cloiſter's pale 
| M11 ToN. 


The above is marked after 
Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Walker 
pronounces the word flu'-dE-us, 
or {tu'-jE-us, 


STUPENDOUS, fti-pen'- 
dis. A. | fr. /tupere, Lat. | Won- 
derful, amazing, aſtoniſhing. 


SUB 
blue. Love-l}; ie. Thin; THis: 


* Portents and prodigies their ſouls amaz'd ; 


« rais'd.” 
Dayoen. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker ſound this word as I have 
marked 1t ; the latter ſubjoins, 
** By an inexcuſable negligence 
this word and tremendous are 
frequently pronounced as if 
written ſtupendious and tremen-< 
dious, even by thoſe ſpeakers, 
who, in other reſpects, are not 
incorrect. They ought to re- 
member (continues he) that 
compendious is the only word 


after the d.“ 


SUBALTERN, fùb“-Al-térn. 
A. [ ſubaltzrne, Fr.] Inferior, 
ſubordinate. _ 


© Love's ſubalterns, a duteous band, 
„Like watchmen round their chief appear; 
© Each had his lanthorn in his hand, 
* And Venus, maike d, brought up ehe 
. 


PRI OR. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, Mr. 
Bailey, and Mr. Entick, lay the 
ſtreſs on the ſecond ſyllable of 
this word; but the uſage is 
univerſally with Mr. Walker 
and Mr. Sheridan, who accent 
it on the firſt, which 1 have 
followed. | 


SUBLIME, ſub-blime'. 8. 
[/ublimts, Lat.] The grand or 
lofty ſtyle. 


© Longinus ſtrengthens all his laws, 
© And is himſelf the great ſucltme he 
dms.“ 
Port. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Walker, 
** Dr. 


© But moſt when this fupendous pile was 
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SUC 


SUG 


Hit; häte; hall. Bt; bear; beér. Fit; fight; fleld. 


Dr. Afh, and Mr. Entick, ac- 
cent this ſubſtantive on the laſt 
ſyllable, the ſame as the adjec- 


tive and verb; Mr. Sheridan | 


lays the ſtreſs on the laſt ſylla- 
ble of the two latter, but on 
the firſt ſyllable of the former. 
Uſage 1s certainly againſt him, 
though propriety ſeems to be 
in his favour. See To Com. 
merce. 


SUBSIDIARY, ſib-ſ4'- 
yer-y. A. [Subſidtaire, Fr. 
ſubſidiarius, Lat.] Aſſiſtant, 


brought in aid. 


The above is marked after 
Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Walker, 
gives it, ſub-{1d'-E-a-rE, or ſùb- 
{1d'-jE-a-re, 


SUBTERFLUENT, ſb. 
ter-flu-ent, A. ſubterfluo, Lat. 


Running under, 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 


accent this word on the third 


ſyllable; Mr. Sheridan and Mr. | 


Walker place it on the ſecond, 
which I have preferred. 


* %, Our orthoepiſts agree in 
ſounding the Þ in Subtle (fine) 
and making it ſilent in Subtle 
(fly), two words which are 
often confounded, Sub'-til; 
ſut'-t]. 


SUCCESSOR, ſiuk -ſeſ-ſtr, 
S. t ſucceſſor, Lat. | One that 
follows in the place or character 


of another, correlatiye to pre- 
accellor, | 


7 


„Or could his ſucceſſor 2323 

ls ever haunted with ſuſpicion) 

His daring ſucceſſor elect, 

© All cuſtoms, rules, and forms reject, 

„ And aim, regardleſs of the crime, 

& To ſeize the chair before his time.“ 
CHURCHILL, 


Dr. Aſh and Mr. Bailey lay 
the ſtreſs on the ſecond ſyllable 
of this word; Dr. Johnſon, 
Mr. Entick, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. Walker, accent it on the 
firſt, which 1s the beſt uſage. 


SUDOROUS, ſi'-46-ris. 


A. [from ſudor, Lat.] Con- 
fiſting of ſweat. 
I have marked this word 


after Mr. Walker; Mr. She- 


ridan pronounces it {ho'-d06- 
rus. 


To SUFFICE, ſlf-fi'ze. 
V. A. [/ſufficio, Lat.] To af- 
ford; to ſupply, to ſatisfy. 


„Should painters only his vaſt wrath 
« ſuffice ? 


© Genius in ev'ry walk is lawful prize.“ 
CHURCHILL. 


Both Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Walker ſound this word as I 
have marked 1t ; but it 1s fre- 
quently (though very impro- 
perly) pronounced ſuf-fi fe. 


To SUGGEST, ſàd-dzhéſt'. 
V. A. | /uggero, ſuggeſtum, Lat. 
ſuggerer, Fr.] To hint, to inti- 
mate, to inſinuate good or e ill; 
to ſednce, to draw to ill by 
infinuation; to inform ſecretly. 
hy Ro wing thet tender youth is {yon ſug- 

Add. 
661 nig ly lodge her in an upper tower.“ 
'_ DUAKSPEARE, 


I have 


th 


8 UT 


TAB 


Not; noͤte; nodſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-l}; He. Thin; THis. 


I have marked this word after | 
Mr. Sheridan, as I cannot be 
perſuaded that it is not the beſt 
uſage. Mr. Walker pronounces 
it ſug-jeſt', and ſays the moſt 
correct ſpeakers generally pre- 
{ſerve the firſt and laſt g in their 
diſtinct and ſeparate ſounds. 


SUITE, ſwtte. S. [ ſurte, 
Fr. Conſecution, ſeries, regu- 
lar order; retinue, company. 


This word is pure French, 
and people unacquainted with 
that language are apt to found 
it the ſame as the firſt ſyllable 
of ſuitor. Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Walker mark it as I 
have. 

* The ſu in Superb, (and 
words beginning with the ſame 
ſound) is pronounced by Mr. 
Sheridan ſhö, and by Mr. Wal- 
ker fü; the latter is aſſuredly 
the bell uſage. 


SURVEY, für-v&. S. [ſur- 
veorr, old Fr.] View, 8 


7 Heaceſorh ar” ect a different ſurvey, 
© This houſe will ſoon tura toply-turvy.” 
SWIFT, 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. En- 
tick accent this noun, the ſame 
as the verb, on the laſt ſyllable ; 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker, 
with more propriety, place the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable of 
the noun and laſt of the verb, 
which I have preferred. See 
To Commerce, 


SUTURE, ſu-tſhure. S. 
[ /utura, Lat. 


ſewing or ſtitching, particu- 
larly wounds. Suture (adds 
Dr. Johnſon) is a particular 
articulation. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces this 
word ſho'-tſhur ; I have marked 
it after Mr. Walker. 


To SWEAL, ſwele. V. A. 
[ rpelan, Sax. to kindle. ] To 
waſte or blaze .away ; to melt, 
as, the candle ſweals. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr. Walker; Mr. Sheridan 
pronounces it, and to Swale, 
exactly the ſame, ſwle ; - Mr. 
Walker ſounds the latter hike 
Mr. Sheridan. 


SYNECDOCHE, ſy-nek'- 
do-ke, 8. ſynecdoche, Fr. 
ours: own, Gr.] A figure by 
which part is taken for the 
whole, or the whole for part. 


Mr. Sheridan, whoſe pro. 
nunciation of this word I have 
adopted, makes the y long; Mr. 
W alker ſounds it ſhort, { L. nek'. 
d6-ke, 


SYRINGOTOMY, ſi-ring- 
gôt'-tö-my. S. [ very and 
re., Gr.] The act or prac- 
tice of cutting fiſtulas or ho]- 
low ſores, 


I have made the y long, in 
this word, after Mr. Sheridan ; 


it is marked ſhort by Mr. Wal- 
ker, who , Pronounces the word 


A manner of 


1 Ing- got to. mè&. 
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TAS 
Hit ; häte; hill. 


T. 


\ABLATURE, tab'-13-thre. 
S. tablature, Fr.] Paint- 


ing on walls or ceilings. 


The above is Mr. Walker's 
pronunciation ; Mr. Sheridan 
gives the word tab'-la-tſhir. 


TABOURINE, tab-ur-&en'. 
S. | tabourin, Fr.] A tabour, a 
ſmall drum. 


«© Triimpeters, 
6 With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 


„% Make mingle with our rattling tabourines, 
te That heav'n ard earth may ſtrike their 
% ſounds together, 


„ Applauding our approach.” 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh lay 
the ſtreſs on the firſt ſyllable of 
this word; Mr. Entick, Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. Walker, 
accent it on the laſt, which 1 
have preferred. 


, TAMB ARINE, tam-bia- 
redn. S. [tambourin, Fr.] A 
tabour, a ſmall drum. 


6 Cailiope with muſes moe, 
* Soon as thy oaten pipe began to ſound, 


Their ivory lutes and tambarines fore- 
45 go.“ 


SrENSER. 


The accent is placed on the 
Jaſt ſyllable of this word by 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker, 
whom I have followed; Dr. 
Johnfon, Dr. Aſh, and Mr. 
Entick, lay the ſtreſs on the 
antepenultima. 


TASSEL, toſ'l. S. [uncer. 


tain, | An ornamental bunch of 
jilk, or glittering ſubſtances, 


Bet ; bear ; beter. 


| 


TED 
Fit ; 


fight; field. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri. 
dan and ſounded the a in this 
word like o in not, Mr. Wal- 


ker pronounces it taſ' El (the 
a like à in fat.) 


To TAUNT, tint. V. A. 
[ tancer, Fr. Sinner; tanden 
Dutch, to ſhow teeth, Minſhew ] 


To reproach, to inſult, to revile, 
to ridicule. 


The above is Mr. Walker's 
pronunciation ; Mr. Sheridan 
ſounds it tant. See To Daunt, 


TEA, tè. S. | The, Fr. John- 
ſon ſuppoſes this word to be 
Chineſe. ] A Chineſe plant, of 
which the infuſion has lately 
been much drunk in Europe. 


+ Ev'n Button's wits are nought compar'd 
* to thee, 


© Who ne'er were known or prais'd but 
© O'er his tea.” 
Gay. 


Our orthoepiſts agree in 
ſounding this word as I have 
marked it; but in many coun- 
ties it is improperly pronounced 
as if written tay. 


TEAT, tete. S. [/zth, Welſh; 
dir, Sax. Zelte, Dutch; teton, 
Fr.] The dug of a beaſt. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker; Dr. Kenrick pronounces 
it with the e ſhort, 47“. 


TEDIOUS, te&-dzhus. A. 
Lia dium, Lat. [ Weariſome by 
continuance, troubleſome, irk. 

ſome ; 


TEN 


ſome; weariſome by prolixity ; 


ſlow. 
« But then the road was {ſmooth and fair to 


© ſee 
© With ſuch inſenſible declivity, 


„% That what men thought a fed7ous courſe 
to run 


« Was finiſh'd in the hour it firſt begun.” 
HARTE. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan; Mr. Walker 
pronounces it te'.dE-us, or tE'- 
JE-us. 


 _ TENABLE, ten'-a-bl. A. 

[ enable, Fr.] Such as may be 
maintained againſt oppoſition, 
ſuch as may be held againſt at- 
tacks. 


Mr. 'Walker, Dr. Kenrick, 
Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, and Mr. 
Buchanan, make the e, in the 
firſt ſyllable of this word, ſhort, 
which I have followed. It 1s 
ſounded long (tE-nebl) by Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Nares, Dr. Aſh, 
Mr. Entick, Mr. W. Johnſon, 
and Mr. Fry. 


TENET, ten'-et. S. from 
tenet, Lat.] It is ſometimes 
written Tenent; poſition, 
principle, opinion. ; 


« They wonder men ſhould have miſtook 
% The tenets of their maſter's hook,” 
RIOR. 


I have made the e, in the firſt 
ſyllable of this word, ſhort, 


after Mr. Walker, who is ſup- 


ported by Dr. Kenrick, Mr. 
Entick, Mr. Perry, and Mr. 
Fry. Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
the word tèrnét, making the e 


THE 


Not; n&te; nodſe. But; baſh; blüe. Love-Iy; Be. Thin; This. 


long, as do Dr. Aſh, Mr. Scott, 
and Mr. W. Johnſon. 


TENOUR, ter'-nir. S. 
tenor, Lat.] Continuity of 
ſtate, conſtant mode, manner of 
continuity; ſenſe contained, 
general courſe or drift ; a ſound 
in muſick. 


Bid me tear the bond, 
© When it is paid according to the tenour.”? 
d SuAKSPEARE. 


J have followed Mr. Walker 


in the marking of this word, 


who, with all our other ortho- 


epiſts, founds the e, in the firſt 
ſyllable, ſhort ; but it is often 
pronounced long. 


TENURE, te-nure. S. [te- 
nure, Fr.] Tenure is the man- 
ner whereby tenements are 
holden of their lords, 


66 Ou be known, his ſtrength, his 
6 ate, 


And by that tenure he holds all of fate.“ 
DRYDEN. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Walker; Mr. Sheridan 
ronounces it much the ſame 
4 givin %4 both making the e, in 
the firſt ſyllable, long; as do 
Mr. Scott, Mr. W. Johnſon,” 
Mr. Bailey, and Mr. Fry. 
Mr. Nares, Dr. Kenrick, Dr. 
Aſh, Mr. Entick, Mr. Perry, 
and Mr. Buchanan, ſound the e 
ſhort. I 


THE, THA. Article. | de, 
Dutch. | The article noting a 
particular thing; before a 
vowel, e is commonly cut oft 


in verſe. 
Both 


T H R 


TIR 


Hit ; häte; hill. Bet ; bear; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


Both Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Walker give us two ways of 
pronouncing this word, viz. 
THe and THE, Mr. Sheridan 
makes no obſervations as to 
when we ſhould uſe the one or 
the other; but Mr. Walker 1s 
very minnte, and tells us that 
when the is prefixed to a word 
beginning with a conſonant it 
has a ſhort ſound (like the lat- 
ter); but when it precedes a 
word beginning with a vowel, 
the e is ſounded plainly and 
diſtinctly. This difference 
(continues he) will be percepti- 
ble by comparing the pen, the 
hand, &c. with the oil, the arr, 
&c.” I am always ſorry to 
differ from Mr. Walker; yet 
I cannot be perſuaded but the 
beſt uſage is in every inſtance 
in favour of the ſhort ſound of 
the e. 


/ 


THEOMACHY, the-om!/- 
a-ky. S. [SO and wen, Gr. 
The ſuppoſed fight of the giants 
againſt the gods. See Mono. 
machy, 


THROUGHBRED, 7hur- 
rö-brèd. A. [through and bred. |] 
Completely educated, com- 
pletely taught. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan, who makes two 
ſyllables of the through (as 
alſo 
Throughly), Mr. Walker 
pronounces it throo-bred (and 
makes but one ſyllable of the 


in Throughlighted, and 


through alſo in Throughlighted 
and Throughly). 


To THRUM, 2hrim. V. A. 
[ thraum, Iflandick.] To grate, 
to play coarſely. 


Our orthoepiſts agree in 
ſounding this word as I have 
marked it; but there 1s a cor- 
rupt way of pronouncing 1t 
as if written rum which ſhould 
be carefully avoided. 


THY, Tuy. Pronoun. [ Fin, 
Sax. | Of thee, belonging to 
thee. - 


The above is Mr. Sheridan's 
pronunciation; Mr. Walker 
gives it THI, or THE, but thinks 
the latter (though much uſed on 
the ſtage) ſhould be avoided. 


THYINE-WOOD, thy. 
ine-wud. S. | uncertain. A pre- 
cious wood. 


I have made the y, in this 
word long, like Mr. Sheridan; 
Mr. Walker pronounces it 
thE'.ine-wud, ſounding the y 
like e in me, | 


TIRE, tire. S. [| corruped, 
ſays Johnſon, from tar or 
tiara, Lat.] A headdreſs ; fur- 
niture; apparatus. II. Rank, 
row. (More commonly written 
tier in the latter ſenſe). 


Mr. Sheridan has pronounced 


this word with the long in both 


ſenſes; but Mr. Walker and 


Dr. Kenrick make a diſtinction, 


which 


To W 


TRA 


Not; note; nodſe. Blit; baſh; blue. Love-ly; ye. Thin; This. 


which appears to be highly pro- 
per: viz. when the word 1s 
uſed in the firſt ſenſe, they make 
the : long; and when in the 
ſecond, ſhort, the ſame as when 
(more properly) ſpelled ter. 


TO, tu. Adv. and Prep. 


© The whole world was not half fo wide 
© To Alexander, when he cry'd, 

« Becauſe he had but one to ſubdue, 

1% As was a paltry narrow tub to 
„Diogenes.“ 


Bur LI ER. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker agree in ſounding this word 
as I have marked it, the {ame as 
the number vo. It is often 
affettedly pronounced as if it 
rhymed with no. The ſound 
of the co (tu) is preſerved by 
Mr. Sheridan in together ; but 
Mr. Walker pronounces the 
latter t6-geTH'-ur, the 70 rhym- 
ing with go. 


TOUPET, to6-pe'. S. | toupet, 
Fr.] A curl, an artificial lock 
of hair. 


The above is Mr. Sheridan's 
pronunciation of this word ; 
Mr. Walker unaccountably 
marks it tod-pet', and then adds, 
generally written and pro- 
nounced IJoopee. 


TOWARDS, to'rds. Prep. 
[fo7ap®, Sax. | In a direction to, 
as tlie danger now comes to- 
wards him; with reſpect to, 
touching, regarding; with ten— 
dency to; nearly, little leſs 
than, 

9 


| 


| 


Beat back by force, ; 
% Vagrant he ſteer'd towards Africa his 
„ courle ; 


There his tir'd frame the hideous region 
found 


% Where ruin'd Carthage ſtrew'd the ſteril 
„ ground,” 
Jrrusox. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker, 
who, with Dr. Aſh and Mr. 
Bailey, accent it on the firſt 
ſyllable. Dr. Johnſon and 
Mr. Entick lay the ſtreſs on 
the laſt. ö 


TRAIT, tra. S. | zrazt, Fr.] 


A ſtroke or touch. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri— 
dan in not ſounding the final? in 
this word, it being aſſuredly the 
general uſage. Mr. Walker 
Pronounces it tra, or trate, and 
ſays the r? begtns to be pro- 
nounced, 


TRANSITION, tran-{'iſh- 
un. S. [tranjitio, Lat.] Remo- 
val, paſſage; change; paſſage 
in writing or converſation from 


one ſubject to another. 
„As once enclos'd in woman's beauteous 
„ mould; 
„ Thence by a ſoft tranſition we repair 
From earthly vehicle to theſe ot air.“ 
Porr. 


I have marked this word after 


Mr. Sheridan ; ; Mr. Walker 
pronounces 1t tran-{izh -un, or 
tran-{i{h'-un, but prefers the 
former, though he allows cuſ- 
tom to be in favour of the lat- 
ter (which 1s the ſame as Mr. 
Sheridan's). He obſerves, that 
when he aſked Mr. Garrick to 
pronounce this word, the latter, 

without 
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TRI 


TRI 


Hit ; häte; hall. Bet; bear; beer. Fit; fight; field. 


without premeditation, gave it 
in the firſt manner; but when 
deſired to repeat his pronuncia- 
tion, he gave it in the ſecond. 
Surely this is a proof that the 
Britiſh Roſcius thought Mr. 
Sheridan's manner of ſounding 
the word the beſt uſage. 


TRANSLATORY. tranſ'- 
I-tur-y. A. [from tran/latus, 
Lat.] Transferring. 


Dr. Johnſon and Dr. Aſh 
accent this word on the ſecond 
{yllable; Mr. Entick, Mr. She- 
Tidan, and Mr. Walker, on the 
firſt, which I have followed. 


TR AVERSE, _ tra-ver'ſe. 
Prep. | 4 travers, Fr J Through, 


croſſwiſe. 


« He through the armed files 
* Darts his experienc'd eye, and ſoon tra- 
© rer/e 
© The whole battalion views their order 
© que.” 
M11.ToN. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr: Wal- 
ker accent this word on the laſt 
ſyllable; Dr. Johnſon, Mr. 
Entick, aud Dr. Aſh, on the 
firſt, as they alſo do the adverb ; 
in the latter they are joined by 
Mr. Sheridan; but Mr. Wal- 
ker accents both on the laſt ſyl- 
lable. The verb, adjective, 
and ſubſtantive, are accented on 
the firſt ſyllable by all our or- 
thoepiſts. 


TRIGONAL, tri'-g6-nel. 
A. | from Tprywvor, Gr. | Trian- 
gular, ** three corners. 


I have made the i long in this 
word, after Mr, Sheridan ; ; Mr. 
Walker ſounds 1t ſhort, trig 8 
nal, becauſe (he ſays) it 19 
agreeable to the genius of the 
Engliſh pronunciation to ſhorten 
every antepenultimate vowel 
except , when not followed 
by a diphthong. 


[tres and pes, Lat.] Having 
three feet. 


I have followed Mr. Sheri- 
dan in making the 2 long in this 
word, and accenting it on the 
ſecond ſyllable. Mr. Walker 
ſounds the 7 ſhort, trip!-E-dal, 
and lays the ſtreſs on the firſt 
ſyllable, as do Dr. Johnſon and 
Dr. Aſh. 


TRIPOD, tri'-pod. S. 


feet, ſuch as that from which the 
prieſteſs of Apollo delivered 
oracles. 


* At ſome frequented corner ſtand, 
: This bruſh 1 give thee, graſp it in thy 
% hand, 
© Temper the ſoot within this vaſe of oil, 
6 And let the little t οα,ͤ aid thy 8 5 
AY. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan, who makes the 2 
long, as do Dr. Kenrick, Mr. 
Bailey, Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. 
Perry. Dr. Aſh, Mr. Nares, 
Mr. Scott, Mr. Entick, and 
Mr. F ry, ſound the 2 ſhort, 

(trip d). Mr. Walker gives 
it both ways, but without heſita- 


TRIPED AL., tri-p&-d4l. 


tri pes, Lat.] A ſeat with three 


tion prefers the long ſound of 
| 7, like Mr. Sheridan, &c. 
| TRITURA. 


r 24 -02-4 


1 R O 
Not; note; no6ſe. Bit; baſh; ble. Love-lj; He. This 
TRITURATION, 


„IR TI trlt-tſnd. 
ra-ſhun. S. [erith¹ααin, Fr. 
trituro, Lat.] Reduktion of 
any ſubſtance to powder upon 
a ſtone with a muller, as colours 
are ground. 


I have pronounced this word 
after Mr. Walker, who makes 
the 2, in the firlt ſyllable, ſhort ; 
Mr. Sheridan ſounds the 2 long, 
like 1 in ſight (tri-thha-ra - 
ſhun). 


TRIUMPHER, tri-um'-fur. 
S. | from triumph, Lat.] One 
wao triumphs, 


„% Thele words become your lips, as they 
* pals through them, 
2 And enter in our ears, like great - 
« hhers 
„In their applauding gaits.”” 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr, Wal- 
ker accent this word. on the 
firſt ſyllable; Dr. Johnſon, 
Dr. Aſh, and Mr. Entick, lay 
the ſtreſs on the penultima, 
which I preter. 


TRIUNE, tri-ün. A. [tres 
and UNus, Lat.] At once three 
and one. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Entick, Mr. Bailey, and 
Dr. Aſh, accent this word on 
the firſt ſyllable, which 1 have 
followed. Mr. Walker lays the 
ſtreſs on the laſt. 


TROUGH, trof. S. [tpoz, 
Tpoh, Sax. roch, Dutch. ] 
thing 


Any 
open 


aud 


hollow ed 


TUN 
o ＋ 
THIS." 


longitudinally on 


ſide. 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal. 


ker prononnce this word as 1 
have marked it; but it is often 
improperly ſounded troww, 


the upper 


To TROUL, tröl. V. N. 
[rollen, to roll, Dutch. ] To 


move volubly; to utter volubly. 


Mr. Walker ſavs Mr. She— 
ridan has marked this word as 
rhyming with dol/; but in the 
ſecond edition I find it other- 
wiſe, for there it rhymes withr 
roll, whether ſpelled as above, 
or troll (the latter orthograph 
is preferred by Dr. Johnſon, 
Dr. Kenrick pronounces it like 
Mr. Sheridan, and ſo does Mr. 
Walker, though the latter has 


miſtakenly imagined other- 
wile, 
TUNE, tune. S. [| won, 


Dutch. | Tune is a diverſity of 
notes put together; ſound, 


note; harmony, order, concert 


of parts; ſtate of giving the 
due ſounds, as the fiddle is in 
tune; proper ſlate for uſe or 
application, right diſpoſition, 
fit temper, proper humour ; 
ſtate of any thing with reſpect 
to order, 


© Sich a noiſe arofe 
« As the ſhrouds mike at ſea in à ſtiſt 
« tempeſt, 
& As loud, "and to as many tunes.” 
SHAKSPELARE, 


I have followed Mr. Walker 
in the pronunciation of this 
word; Mr, Sheridan ſounds it 

* tion; 


T UR 


VAL 


Hat ; hite; hall. Bet ; bear ; beer. Fit; fight; fleld. 


tſhö'n; and this ſound he gives 
alſo to the tu in Tuneful, Tune. 
leſs, Tuner, Tumck, Tunicle, 
Tutelage, Tutelary, Tutelar, 
Tutor, Tutorage, and Tutoreſs, 
while Mr. Walker preſerves 
the pure ſound of the tu as in 
{1 une, above marked. 


TURCISM, turk'-izm. S. 
{from Turc, Fr. and n. 
The religion of the Turks. 


L have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan, becauſe I think 
uſage is on his fide. Mr. Wal- 


. 1 . 
ker ſounds it tur'-{1zm, and is 


rather {evere on Mr. Sheridan's 


pronunciation: With juſt as 


much reaſon (ſays he) we might 


ſay Greehrſm inſtead of Græ— 


ciſm.“ - ö 


_ TURKOIS, tur-keeze'. S. 
; turquoiſe, Fr.] A blue ſtone 
numbered among the meaner 
Precious ſtones, now diſco— 


vered to be a bone impregnated 


with cupreous particles. 


The above is Mr. Walker's 
pronunciation, Mr. Sheridan 
accents it on the laſt ſyllable, 
but he gives the 02 the French 
ſound, tur-keze. Dr. Ken- 
rick pronounces it furiz when 
{pelled Turcots ; and gives the 
oi the broad ſound, as in boys, 
_ when written turkors, He ac- 
cents it on the firſt ſyllable, as 
do Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Alh, and 
Mr. Entick. Mr. Bailey lays 
the ſtreſs on the laſt ſyllable, 


| like 


| 


Meſſrs. 
Walker. 


Sberidan and 


To TWIDLE, twid'-1. V. A. 
[ uncertain.] To touch lightly. 


I have made the i ſhort in this 
word, after Mr. Sheridan ; Dr. 
Johnſon ſays it is commonly 
written tweed!le, which ſeems to 
point out that the pronunciation 
{ſhould be the ſame. Mr. Wal- 
ker ſounds the 2 long, pro- 
nouncing the word twi“-dl. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL, ti- 
po-grat'-y-kel. A. | from o- 
graphia, Lat.] Emblematical, 
hgurative; belonging to the 
printer's art. Wy 


Though Mr. Walker agrees 
with Mr. Sheridan in making 
the y long in Typographer and 
Typography, yet in this word 
(and Typographically he ſounds 
the y ſhort (tip-6-graf'-E-kal). 
I prefer Mr. Sheridan's pro- 
Nunciation. | 


hm tt 


V. 
\ -\CILLANCY, vaſ'-{11- 


an-ſ6, S. | vacillant, Fr. 
vacillans from vacillo, Lat. 
A ſtate of wavering, fluctuation, 
inconſtancy. 


I have ventured to follow 
Dr. Aſh and Mr. Walker, and 
accent this word on the firſt 


ſyllable. Dr. Johnſon, Mr. 


Sheridan, and Mr. Entick, lay 
the ſtreſs on the ſecond. 


VALEN. 


we — Un” SY wo 


SA 


VAS 


Not; n6te; nodſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-ly; lye. Thin; Tuis. 


VALENTINE, val'-en-tine. 
S. [ Valentinus, Lat.] A ſweet- 


heart choſen on Valentine's 


day. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan, with the ? long; 
Mr. Walker ſounds it ſhort, 
pronouncing the word val-en- 
tin. | 


VALET, val'-et. S. [ valet, 
Fr.] A waiting ſervant. 


Mr. Walker marks this word 
as above, or va-let ; Mr. She- 
ridan, va-ler' or vol'-le. The 
firſt of Mr. Walker I take to 
be the beſt uſage, and the ac- 
cent is placed on the firſt {ylla- 


ble alſo by Dr. Johnſon, Mr. 
Entick, Mr. Bailey, and Dr. 
Aſh. : 


VALETUDINARIAN, val- 
16-tu-dE-na'-re-an. A. | valetu- 
dinaire, Fr. valetudo, Lat.) 
Weakly, ſickly, infirm of 
health. 


I have pronounced this word 
like Mr. Walker; Mr. Sheri— 
dan marks the tu, tho. 


VALUATOR, vAU.-d.-à-tür. 
S. from valor, Lat.] An ap- 


- Praiſer, one who ſets upon any 


thing its price. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Walker, 
Dr. Aſh, and Mr. Entick, lay 
the ſtreſs on the penultima of 
this word; I take the beſt uſage, 
however, to be with Mr. She- 


ridan, who accents it on the 


firſt ſyllable, 
VARIATION, va-re-4'- 


ſhun. S. [Variation, Fr. varia- 
tio, Lat.] Change, mutation, 
difference from itsſelf; dik— 
ference, change from one to 
another; ſucceſhve change; 
in grammar, change of termi- 
nation of nouns; deviation ; 
variation, of the compaſs, devi- 
ation of the magnetick needle 
irom parallel with the meri- 
dian. 
© Sir Walker Blunt, 
„ Stain'd with the variation of each ſoil 
(6 age that Holmedon and this ſeat of 


SHAKSPTEARE, 


In this word and Varzegation, 
Mr. Sheridan makes the @, in 
the firſt ſyllable, ſhort (va-rya'- 
ſhun). Mr. Walker ſounds it 
long, which I conſider as the 
beſt uſage. | 


VASE, vaſe. S. [ vaſe, Fr. 
vaſa, Lat.] A veſſel. 


Obſequious with redoubl'd pace, 
6 She to the tount conveys th' exhauſted 
66 The bath renew'd, ſhe ends the pleaſing 
T With 3 unction of ambroſial 
| wg Porr, 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan, ſo as to rhyme 
with caſe, ſince that is the pro- 
nunciation I have always heard. 
Mr. Walker ſounds it vaze, 
and adds, I have uniformly 
heard it pronounced with the 
s like 2, and ſometimes, by peo- 


ple of refinement,. with the a 
Y 8. | like 


. « 
9 $4 —— . 
2 — Y 2 „ - - 
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VEN 


Hat ; hate; hall. | Bet ; bear ; 


like aw; but this (continues | 


he), being too refined for the 


genera! ear, is now but ſeldom 
heard.“ 


VAULT, vt. S. | voute, 
Fr.] A continued arch-; a cel- 
lar; a cave, a cavern, a Tepoſi- 
tory for. the dead. II. A leap, 
a jump, 


„ The I yrians in the den for - ater ſoneht, 
% Ard with their urns explor'd the hollow 
* t ault. 


Abit. 


J have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan, who leaves out 
the l in ſounding it, as alſo in its 
compounds, which I take to be 
the moſt faihionable pronuncia— 
tion. Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, 

and Mr. Walker, prefer retain- 
ing the {; and the latter, though 


he marks the word viwk, Or 


vawt, thinks the { ſhould never 


be dropt unleſs in the ſenſe of 


a cellar for wine, 


To VENEER, fin-ne'r. V. A. 
[ uncertain, ) To make a kind of 
marquetry or inlaid work, 


Mr. Walker marks this word 
ven-ncer,, though he confeſſes 
the uſage i is againſt him, and 
that it is like Mr. Sheridan's 


ee e winch I have 


olowed. 


To VENENATE, ven -C- 
nate, V. A. [o-#eno, Lat] To 


poiſon, to infect with poiſon, 


Mr. Walker, after whom 1 
kave marked this word, ſays he 
has given it the autepeuultunatc 


| 12-tur. | ventilator, 


; VEN 
beer. Fit; fight; field. 


accent, | contrary to the ex- 
ample of Dr. Johnſon, Dr. 
Aſh, and Mr. Sheridan ;*' but, 
in the 7th edition, Dr. Johnſon 
las accented it on the firſt ſyl- 
alle, and this change has in- 
duced me to prefer that accentu- 
atton, Mr. Entick lays the 
ſtrels on the penultima. 


VENERATOR, ven'-er-a- 
tur. | venerator, Lat. Reve- 
rencer. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, have the accent on 
the penultima of this word; 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
lay the ſtreſs on the firſt {ylla- 
ble, which ſeems to be the pre- 
vailing pronunciation, 


VENISON, ven'-z'n. S. 
 venarſon, Fr 1 Game, beaſt of 
chaſe, the fleſh of deer. 


He for the feaſt prepar'd 
In equal portious with the ver? fon ſhar'd.”? 
D&YDEN. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces 
this word ven Alyfuͤn; Mr. 
Walker marks it ven'-z'n ( which 
I have followed) or ven'-E-z'n, 


VENTILATOR, ven'-ty- 
Lat.] An 
itrument contrived by Dr. 


Hale to ſupply cloſe places 
with freſh air. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Entick, lay the fireis on 
the penultima of this word; 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
accent it on the fuſt ſyllable, 

which 


VER 


VER 


Not; nöte; nooſe. But; buſh; blue, Love-ly; life. Thin; Tris, 


which 1s now the uſual pronun- 
clation. 


VERECUND, ver-&-kund'. 
A. | verecondold French; vere- 


cundus, Lat.] Modeſt, baſh- 
ful. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Entick, 
and Mr. Sheridan, accent this 
word on the laft ſyllable, winch 
I have followed; Mr. Walker 
and Dr. Aſh lay the ſtreſs on the 
firſt. See Facund. 


VERMICELLI, Ver-mi1- 
the}. S. [ vermicell!, Italian. 
A paſte rolled and broken in the 


torm of worms. 
„% With oyiters, eggs, and vermicell:, 
& She let him almoſt built his belly.“ 
— PR1OR. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker agree in pronouncing this 
word as I have marked it; but 
people not acquainted with the 
Italian language are apt to 
found the ce in the Engliſh 
manner. 


VERTEBRE, ver'-te-bre. 
S. [vertebre, Fr. vertebra, Lat. | 
A joint of the back, 


I bave marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan becauſe I am ſen- 
{ible the beſt uſage is with him; 
though, if I were left to my 
own choice, I ſhould undoubt- 
ediy lound it Ike Mr. Walker, 
vei'-te-bur, who with much 
propriety adds, This word is 
pertetily angliched, and there- 
tore vuglit to have its laſt ſylla- 


—_ 


| ble pronounced according to 
Engliſh analogy, like Centre, 
Sceptre, Mitre, &c. There is a 
common miſtake (continues he) 
in the uſe of the Latin word 
from which this 1s derived, 
which 1t may not be 1mproper 
to rectify. Fertebra is not un- 
frequently uſed to ſignify the 
whole collection of joints which 
form the back bone, while in 
reality it means only one of 
thoſe joints; the plural is Fer. 
tebre, and this ought to be 
uſed for the whole ſpine, if we 
denominate it by a Latin word; 
but if we ſpeak Engliſh, it 
ought to be Vertebres, and pro- 
nounced as if written Ferte. 
burs,” 


| VERTIGO, ver-ti'-gS. S. 
[ vertigo, Lat.] A giddineſs, a 
ſenſe of turning in the head. 


That old vertigo in his head 
* Will never leave him till he's dead.“ 
Swrrr. 


I have made the 2, in this 
word, long, like 2 in fight, 
which is the pronunciation of 
Mr. Sheridan; Dr. Kenrick 
makes the 2 ſhort, like 2 in Fit, 
and this Mr. Walker prefers 
though he marks it ver-ti'-go, 
vér-té“-gö, or ver'-te&-g6 {the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable, how- 
ever, he diſapproves). Dr. 
Johnſon. Mr. Entick, and Dr. 
Afh, lay the ſtreſs. on the firit 
ſyllable; but Mr. Walker (in 
preference), Dr. Kenrick, and 
Mr. Sheridan, accent it on the 
penultima, which is the beſt 


ulage. 
VER. 


— 


Ve 
Hit ; häte; häll. Bet; 
VERVAIN, VERVINE, 


r'-vane. 8. verdeine, Fr. 
ee Lat.] A plant. 


The above is Mr. Sheridan's 
pronunciation; Mr. Walker 
{ſounds theſe words V er -vin. 


VICINAL, viſ'-E-nal. A 
Lvicinus, Lat.] Near, neigh- 
bouring. 


I have followed Mr. Walker 
and made the 2, in the firſt and 
ſecond ſyllables of this word, 
ort; and alſo accented it on 
the antepenultima, as he and 


Dr. Aſh have done. Mr. She- 


ridan makes the firſt : ſhort and | 


the ſecond long (v}-{i{-ne1), 
and joins Dr, Johnſon, Mr. 


Bailey, and Mr. Entick, in lay- 


ing the ſtreſs 
tima. 


VICINITY, vy-ſin'-1t-y. S. 
Lorcinus, Lat.] Nearneſs, ſtate 
of being near; neighbour- 


hood. | 
This 1s Mr. Sheridan's pro- 


munciation - Mr. Walker marks 
it ve-{in . td, or vi-{in'-E-te, 
but prefers the former with the 


firſt 2 ſhort, which is the lame as 
Mr. Sheridan. 


on the penul- 


VICISSITUDE, ve-ſiſ-&- 
tude. [ vicrfſituds, Lat.] Regu- 
lar change, return of the ſame 
things in the ſame ſucceſſion ; 
revolution, change. 


© Tt makes through heav'n 
* Grateful e, like day and pn 1 
M1ilzoN 


— 


bear ; beer. 


— 


| 


VIO 
Fit ; fight ; field. 


Mr. Sheridan marks this 
word vy-ſ{1ſ'-{y-thhid; Mr. 
Walker as I have marked it, or 
vi-{iſ'-E-tude, but prefers the 
former with the firſt 2 ſhort, 
which is the ſame as Mr. Sheri— 
dan's, except in the laſt ſylla- 


ble. 


VIDELICET, vi-del'-y-ſet. 
Ad. [ videlicet, Lat. To wit, 


that is generally written viz. 


I have made the firſt 2 long, 
in this word, like Mr. Sherti- 


dan; Mr. Walker Pronounces 
it ſhort, ve-del-E-{ct. 


VIMINEOUS, vi-m}n'-yus. 
A. [vi ni neus, Lat.] Made ot 
twigs. 


* As in the hive's viminious dome 

Ten thouſand bees enjoy their home; 

© Each docs her ſtudious action vary, 

Jo go and come, to fetch and carry.“ 
Patios. 


I have made the firſt 2 long, 
after Mr. Sheridan, in this 
word ; „Mr. Walker ſounds it 
ve-min'-E-us, or vi- min'-&-us, 
but prefers the former with the 
frſt 2 ſhort. 


VINDICATOR, vin'-de- 
k4-tur. S. [from vindico, Lat. 


One who vindicates, an allertor. 


Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Bailey, 
and Mr. Entick, lay the ſtreſs 
on the penultima of this word; 
Dr. Aſh, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. Walker, accent it on the 
firſt ſyllable, which I have fol- 


lowed, 
VIOLA. 


II 


VIV 


Not; note; noöͤſe. But; baſh; blue. Love-l}; lye. Thinz Tris, 


VIOLATOR, v1#-6-1i-tur. 
S. [wolator, Lat.] One who 
injures or infringes ſomething 
ſacred; a raviſher. 


Angelo is an adult'rous thief, 
«An Kroes, a virgin v2olator,” 


 SHAKSPEARE, 


This word is accented on the | 
penultima by Dr. Johnſon, Dr. 


Aſh, Mr. Entick, and Mr. Bai— 
ley; but the beſt uſage ſeems 
to be with Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Walker, who lay the ſtreſs 
on the firſt ſyllable. 


VIPERINE, v1 -pur-ine, A. 
{viperinus, Lat.] Belonging to 
a Viper. | 


This is Mr. Walker's pro— 
nunciation with the 2 long in 
the firſt ſyllable; Mr. She- 
ridan ſounds it ſhort, vip'-er- 
ine, 


VIRAGO, vi-ra'-go. S. 
{ v17ago, Lat.] A female war- 
rior, a woman With the qualities 


of a man. 


© To arms! to arms! the fierce wrago 
© crics, 
© And ſwift as light'ning to the combat 
„ flies.” 
Porr. 


The 2 is made long by Mr. 
Sheridan in the firſt ſyllable of 
this word, which I regard as the 
beſt uſage ; Mr. Walker pro- 
nounces it v&-rä“-gôö, or vi-ra - 
go, but prefers the former with 
[the i ſhort like ein me. 


VIRILE, vi-ril. A. [virilis, | 


9 


Lat.] Belonging to a man; 


not puerile; not feminine. 


I have made the 2 ſhort, in 
the laſt ſyllable of this word, 
like Mr. Walker; Mr. She- 


ridan ſounds it long, vi-rile. 


VIRILITY, vi-ril'-E-tE.' S. 
[virilite, Fr. virilitas, Lat.] 
Manhood, character of a man; 
power of procreation. 


Mr. Sheridan Pronounces 
this word vir-ll-it-y; Mr. 


Walker mar ks it as I have, or 
VE-ril'-E-teE. 


To VITUPERATE, vi-tu'- 
per-ate. V. A. Tvitupero, Lat. | 
To blame, to cenſure. 


Mr. Walker pronounces this 


word as I have marked it, or 


veE-tu/-per-ate, but prefers the 
latter with the 2 ſhort, like e in 


me. Mr. Sheridan Tounds it 


vi-tſho'-per-ate, the 1 long 
(which J have preferred); but 
the tu different from what 1s 
given by Mr. Walker. 


VIVACIOUS, vi-vi/-ſhis. 


A. [uwace, Fr. vivax, Lat.] 


Long-lived ; ſpritely, gay, ac- 


tive, lively. 


I have tollowed Mr. Sher1- 
dan, and made the 2, in the firſt 
ſyllable of this word, long; 
Mr. Walker marks it viel. 
ſhus, or vi-va'-ſhus, but prefers 
the former ; - and this double 

| pro- 
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UNC 
| 
Hit ; hate; hall. 
ee e he alſo gives to 
rwaciouſneſs, and Vivacity, 


preferring, however, the ſhort 
ſound of the, which Mr. She- 
ridan marks long. 


UMBRATILE, um'-bra-t1l. 
A. [umbratilis, Lat. | Being in 
the ſhade. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Walker, who places the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable, as 
does Dr. Aſh. Mr. Sheridan 
ſounds it um-brat/-1l, and is 
ſupported in accenting it on the 
penultima by Dr. Johnſon. 
Mr. Bailey lays the ſtreſs on 
the laſt ſyllable. 


UNAWARE, un- A- wa' re. 


UNAWARES, UN-a-WATIZ. 
Ad. | uncertain. | 
Without previous medita- 


tion; unexpectedly, when 1t 1s 
not thought of, ſuddenly. 


„ Firm we ſubſiſt; yet poſhble to ſwerve, 
And fall into deception unaware.” 
MiI LTO. 


It is my father's face, 
„ Whom, in this conflict, I unawares have 
6c killed. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


As all our orthoepiſts place 
the accent on the laſt ſyllable of 
theſe words, I ſhould not have 
noticed them, but from Mr. 
Walker's ſaying, they are 
ſometimes accented on the firit 
ſyllable, and ſometimes on the 
laſt, as the rhythm of the ſen- 
tence ſeems to require. 


UNCALCINED, In-k Al. 


Bet ; bear ; beer, 


ſumptuous, 


E 


Fit; fight; field. 
ſind. A. wn, and calciner, Fr.] 


Free from calcination. 


Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Sheri- 
dan accent this word on the laſt 
{yllable, which I have followed; 
Dr. Aſh, Mr. Walker, and Mr. 
Entick, lay the ſtreſs on the le. 
cond 1{yllable. 


UNCTUOUS, unk/-tſhu-us. 
A. | ondueux, Fr |] Fat, clammy, 
oily. | 


© Th' infernal winds, 
„ Dilating, and with un?[uors Vapour fed, 
„% Diſ{dain'd their narrow cells. 
Pailies. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker pronounce this word as I 
have marked it ; the latter adds, 

It 1s frequently miſpro- 
nounced as ſumptuous and pre— 
and for the ſame 
reaſon. Woe are apt to con- 
found this termination with cous 
and 2045, and to pronounce the 
word as if written ung'/hus, 
without attending to the u alter 
the ?, which makes ſo great a 
difference in the ſound of this 
word and its compounds.“ 


UTENSIL, yu'-ten-ſ1l. S. 
{ utenfile, Fr. An inſtrument 
for any uſe, ſuch as the veſſels 
of a kitchen, or tools of a 


trade. 


6+ Mulcs after theſe, camels and dromeda- 
„ ries, 
„ And waggons fraught with utenſils of 
60 War. * 
MiIL TON. 


Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Aſh, and 
Mr. Bailey, place the accent on 
the penultima of this word; 


Mr. 


. 


WAS 
NGt; nöte; nodſe. But; buſh; blue. Love-ly; ge. Thin; Tris: 


Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Walker, and 
Mr. Entick, lay the ſtreſs on 
the firſt ſyllable, which appears 
to be the beſt uſage. 


O WAFT, whift. V. A. 

[ uncertain, | To carry 

through the air, or on the wa- 

ter; to beckon, to inform by a 
ſign of any thing moving. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker pronounce this word as I 
have marked it, but the latter 
ſays it 18 ſometimes erroneoully 
pronounced ſo as to rhyme with 
Joft. 


WAN, wan. A. [ yann, Sax. 
gwan, weakly, Welſh.] Pale as 
with fickneſs, languid of look. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan, who gives the a 
the ſame ſound as in man. Mr. 
Walker marks it won, and is 
ſupported by Mr. Nares, Mr. 
W. Johnſon, and Mr. Perry. 


WAPED, wa -ped. A. un- 
certain, | Dejected, cruſhed by 
miſery. Obſolete. 


6 This makes the. waped widow wed 
again.“ 


- 


SHAKSPEARE, 


The above 1s Mr. Sheridan's 
pronunciation of this word ; 


Mr. Walker ſounds it wa „ pad. 
WASP, waſp. 8. 


peanp, | 


WH © 


| 


ing inſet, in form reſembling a 
bee. 
* Encount'ring with a waſp, 


Hie in his arms the fly doth claſp.” 
DRAxTON. 


I have followed Mr. Sheridan 
in the pronunciation of this 
word, though Mr. Walker ſays 
he never heard it ſo founded. 
The latter marks it woſp. 


To WAYLAY, wa -li. V. A. 
[way and lay. To watch in- 


ſidiouſly in the way, to beſet by 
ambuſh. 


„Like — caſtors, conſcious of their 
fore, 
« Their aa wealth to Norway's coaſts 
they bring.” 
DavyDzsx, 


Dr. Aſh and Mr. Walker ac- 
cent this word on the laſt fylla- 
ble; Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Sheri- 
dan, Mr. Bailey, and Mr. En- 
tick, on the firſt, which 1 
prefer. 


WEAPON, wep'-n. S. yea. 
pon, Sax. ] Inſtrument of of- 
fence. 


This word 1s fometimes pro- 
nounced with the ea long, as in 
heap, reap, &c. and this is the 
manner in which it is ſounded 
by Mr. W. Johnſon; but all 
our other orthoepiſts pronouncs 
it as marked above, and this 1s 
aſfuredly the beſt uſage. 


Sax. ve/pa, Lat.] A briſk ting-. 


WHOM, hom. [uncertain.] 
2 The 


WIN 
Hat ; häte; hall. 


The accuſative of who, ſingu- 
lar and plural, 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker agree in ſounding this word 
as I have marked it, which 
makes it rhyme with loom, 
room, &c. It is however often 
erroneouſly pronounced the 
{ſame as the word Rome, but this 
ſhould be carefully avoided. 


WIND wan'd. S. [ pn. Sax. 
wind, Dutch; gwynt, Welſh. 
A ſtrong motion of the air; 
direction of the blaſt from a 
particular point ; breath, power 
or act of reſpiration; breath 
modulated by an inſtrument ; 
air impregnated with ſcent; 
flatulence, windineſs; any thing 
inhenificant or light as wind; 
down the wind, to decay ; t 
take or have the wind, to have 
the upper hand, 


Both Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Walker mark this word wind, 
or wind ; but the former pre- 
fers the 2 long, and the latter 
thinks it ſhould be pronounced 
hort. Nr. Walker adds, 
** Theſe two modes of pro- 
nunciation have been long con- 
tending for ſuperiority, till at 
jaſt the latter ſeems to have 
gained a complete victory, cx. 
cept in the territories of thy me. 
Mr. Sheridan, who wiſhed to 
reſtore the ee long 2, tells 
us, that Swift uſed to ſay to 
thoſe who pronounced nt ſhort, 

I have a great mind to find 
why you call it wand,” How- 


Bet ; 1 beer. 


WRA 


Fit ; fight; field. 


ever, in ſpite of the Dean and 


Mr. Sheridan, the ſhort ſound 
1s now univerſally preferred ; 
and as the verb is always pro- 
nounced with the 2 long, the 
error is not ſo groſs, poſſibly, 
as otherwiſe it might be deemed, 
ſince it makes a proper dif- 
ference in ſound between the 
noun and verb, and more 
clearly diſtinguiſhes the former 
from wine. See To Commerce, 


WITH, Irn. Prep. [yd, 
Sax. ] By, noting the cauſe; 
noting the means ; noting the 
inſtrument ; on the fide of, for; 
in oppoſition to, in competition 
or conteſt ; noting compariſon; 
in ſociety ; in company of; 
in appendage, noting conſe- 
quence, or concomitance; in 
mutual dealing, noting con- 
nexion; immediately after; 
amongſt; upon; in conſent. 


Both Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Walker prefer the flat ſound 
of the th in this word, like t/ 
in this, though they mark it 


wiTH, or with, See Forth. 
with, | 
To WRAP, rap. V. A. 
fechpian, Sax. to turn; 


wreiller, Dan J To roll together, 
to complicate ; to involve; to 
cover with A rolled or 
thrown round ; to compromiſe, 
to contain; to Wrap up, to in- 


volve totally ; ; to tranſport, to 
put in extaſy. 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
ker 


WR E. 


YE L 


Not; noͤte; nodſe. Büͤt; bvſh; blue. Love-ly; Bie. Thin; Tris, 


ker ſound this word as here 
marked, but the latter obſerves, 
It is often pronounced 05 
rhyming with top, even by 
- ſpeakers much above the vul- 


gar, 


WRATH, rot. S. Crna, 
Sax. wrede, Daniſh; wreed, 
cruel, Dutch.] Anger, fury, 
rage. | 


Mr. Walker marks this word 
as above, or rat and though 
he acknowledges the firſt pro- 
nunciation to be by far the moſt 
uſual, and ſupported by all our 
orthoepiſts, except Mr. Perry ; 
yet, as the latter 1s more analo- 
gical,. he thinks Mr. Perry's 
authority ought to out weigh 
the others. 


WREATH, r&ru. S. [| vpeo5, 
Sax. ] Any thing curled or 
twiſted; a garland, a chaplet. 
© As o'er Parthenope Veſuvius ſtands, 
©« The boaſt and terror of ſurrounding 


© lands, ' 
« Ere firſt to ſurge his waves of fire be- 


© gin, 
«© The intra) deluge boiling burns within ; 
„ Thick ſmoke, in many a dark and awe- 
„ ful wreath, * 
« Rolling above, diſmays the realm be- 
© neath ; 
% Black with the brooding ſtorm of venge- 
„ful pride, 
© So tower'd, ſo frown'd, the obdurate 
«© homicide.” 
Jernson. 


The above is Mr. Sheridan's 
pronunciation; Mr. Walker 
marks it ret, or reETH, and 
ſays, I have placed what I 
think the leaſt uſual mode of 
pronouncing this word firſt, be- 


cauſe I think it ſo much more 
agreeable to analogy than the 
ſecond,” 


WRECK, rek. S. | »zcc*, 
Sax.a miſerableperſon; wracke, 
Dutch, a ſhip broken. ] De- 
ſtruction by being driven on 
rocks or ſhallows at ſeri; diſſo- 


lution by violence ; ruin, de- 
ſtruction, | 


The above is marked after 
Mr. Walker, who ſays the pro- 
nunciation of this word rak 
(which is the way it is ſounded 
by Mr. Sheridan) is now grown 
vulgar, ; 


K — 
— — 


. 
VEA, ye. Ad. [ea, or Zea, 


Sax. Ja, Daniſh, German, 


and Dutch. ]: Yes. 


I have marked this word like 
Mr. Sheridan, who pronounces 
it ſo as to rhyme with may, pay, 
&c. in which he is ſupported 
by Mr. Scott, Mr. W. Johnſon, 


and Mr. Fry. Dr. Kenrick 


and Mr. Perry ſound it the ſame 
as the pronoun ye, as does Mr. 
Walker, who ſays, © Though 
numbers are againſt me, I do 
not heſitate to pronounce the 
latter mode the beſt,” 


YELK, voke. S. [from 
zealere, yellow, Sax. | The 


yellow part of the egg, It 


is commonly pronounced and 
2 „ often 


"of 


LES 


YEO 


YON 


"Hit; hate; hall, Bet ; bEar ; bedr. Fit ; fight; field, 


often written YOLE,” ſays Dr. 


Johnſon. - 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces this 
word as I have marked it, 
whether written yell or yolk, 
and this 1s certainly the general 
aſage, Mr. Walker ſounds it 
yoke when written yolk, and 
yeilk when written as in the 
text, The beſt uſage 1s al- 
ſuredly with Mr. Sheridan, 


YELLOW, yel-1s. A: 
[yealeje, Sax. gheleuwe, Dutch; 
giallo, Italian. | Being of a 
briglit glaring colour, as gold. 


© Only they that come to ſee a fellow 


& In a long ractley coat, guarded with 
„ yellow.” . 


SuAKkSTEARE. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Walker, who is ſupported 
by Dr. Kenrick, Mr. W. John- 
Ton, and Mr. Perry. Mr. She- 
ridan, Mr. Nares, Mr. Scott, 
and Mr. Fry, ſound it as if 
written yallow, rhyming with 
jallow, * 


YEOMAN, y&'-min.'S. [un. 

rtain, | A man of ſmall eſtate 
in land, a farmer, a gentleman- 
farmer; it ſeems to have been 
anciently a kind of ceremonious 
title given to ſoldiers, whence 
we have yeomen of the guard; 
it was probably a freeholder not 
advanced to the rank of a gen- 


tleman, 


© In Yorkſhire dwelt a ſober groman, 

„% Whoſc wife, a clean, pains-taking wo- 
„ man 8 

& Fed num'rous poultry in her pens, 


| 


| 


; 


| There are no leſs than three 


pronunciations of this word 
found in our writers on ortho- 
epy. That which I have fol- 
lowed is ſupported by Mr. 
Walker, Mr. W. Johnſon, Mr. 
Perry, Mr. Entick, and Mr. 
Fry ; Dr. Kenrick, ſounds it 
yamman; and Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Scott, and Mr. Buchanan, 
pronounce it yem'-mun, On 
the ſtage, however, and in 
ſpeaking of the King's beef. 
eaters, as they are commonly 
termed, we almoſt always hear 
the word pronounced as I have 
marked it, 


YET, yet. Conj. | zvt, zer, 
zeta, Sax. Nevertheleſs, not- 
withſtanding, however. Adv. 
Beſide, over and above; ſtill, 
the ſtate ſtill remaining the 
ſame; once again; at this time, 
ſo ſoon, hitherto, with a nega- 
tive before it; at leaſt; it notes 
increale or extenſion of the 
ſenſe of the words to which 
it is joined; ſtill, in a new 
degree; even, after all; 
hitherto, Va OL” 


The above 1s the pronuncia- 
tion of Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Walker; the latter ſays, © The 
e in this word is frequently 
changed by incorrect ſpeakers 
into? but though this change 
is agreeable to the beſt and moſt 
eſtabliſhed uſage in the word 
yes; in Yet it is the mark of in- 
correctneſs and vulgarity,” 


% And ſaw her cocks well ſerve her hens.” 
OWLET, 


YONDER, yon'.dir. A, 


from 


YON 


_ 4: > 


Not; note; node. Bit; baſh; blüe. Love-1}; He. Thin; THis, { 


[from Zeon®, Sax.] Being at a 


diſtance within view. Adv. At 
a diſtance within view. It 1s 
uſed when we direct the eye 
from another thing to the ob- 


ject. 


I have pronounced this word 
after Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Waker; but there is a vulgar 
way ot ſounding it among the 
Cockneys as if written yander, 
which ſhould be carefully 
avoided, | 


| 


Z. 
7 EALOT, zel'-ut. S. 8 
teur, Fr. CnawTns, Gr.] One 
paſſionately ardent in any cauſe. 
Generally uſed in diſpraiſe. 


I have marked this word after 
Mr. Sheridan. Mr. Walker 
ſounds it the ſame, or zE'-lut ; 
the former he acknowledges to 
be the moſt uſual, but ſays, 
** ſome attempts, have lately 
been made in- the Houſe of 
Commons to pronounce the e 
long, as in the latter. 


-* W— — 


- —— 


